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GLOSSES ON THE LI KI 


BY 


BERNHARD KARLGREN 


K’ii Li. 

1, Yi shi wu chi, chi er wu yu: “In doubtful matters, do not be assertive; 
if you are (straight:) correct [in your views], do not: (possess it:) pretend to have [the correct 
view ]’’. 

2.Tsai ch’ou yi pu cheng: “When among equals, not to quarrel”. For 
this line see LC 2058.") 

3.a.Chi yu ch’eng k’i jen ye andb. Kien fu chi chi. a.=“ “His 
friends will proclaim him god”. b.= “When he sees an intimate friend of his father”. 
The chi in phr. b. is an abbreviation of the chi yu in phr. a. For thischi (yu) see 
LC 137. 

4.Si pi yu ye. A. Couvreur: “Ce qu'il désire apprendre doit étre une science ou 
un art”.—B. Legge better: “What he engages in must be some (reputable) occupation”. 
Briefly: “What he practises must be a profession”. 

5. a.Hiao tsi pu fu an. A. Cheng Hin: b.=c., paraphrasing d., Legge translat- 
ing: “A filial son will not do things in the dark”. b.=c. is common (see e.g. Gls. 1412 and 
1588), but the construction fu an=fu yii an is unusual.—B. “A filial son will not 
(submit to=) expose himself to darkness”, analogous to the preceding lines: “He 
should not ascend a height nor approach a depth”.—C. It would, of course, be possible 
to construe an as the direct object of fu: “A filial son should not (work) perpetrate 
(dark, hidden:) secret things’’.—B. seems most convincing. 

6.a. Yu tsi ch’ang shi wu kuang. A. Cheng Hiian: shi b. stands for c. 
“A minor should always be shown not to cheat”. Couvreur turns this curiously: “Que 
votre jeune fils ait toujours sous les yeux des examples qui lui apprennent & ne tromper 
personne”.—Legge has misunderstood the line: “A boy should never be allowed to see 
an instance of deceit”.—A. is plausible. 

7. It is a question of an elder man guiding a child. a. Fu kien p’i er chao chi. 
A. Cheng Hiian explains: “If he (the elder) fu places him (the child) on his back or kien 
places him “sword-wise” close at his side and p’i b. inclines the head (used for c.) and er 
from the corner of his mouth c h a o addresses him (the child)’. B. Ch’en Hao: “If (the child) 
fu has (the elder) behind him or if he is (sword-wise:) close to (the elder’s) side”, Couvreur 
formulates this thus: “Si (l’enfant) a derriére lui ou & cété de lui, quelqu’un plus agé qui 
inclinant la téte lui adresse la parole”.—C. Legge has rejected these speculations and trans- 
lates simply: “When the elder has shifted his sword to his back and is speaking to him 
(the child) with the side of his face bent down”. A. is satisfactory. 


1) LC= Karlgren, Loan Characters in pre-Han Texts (BMFEA 35-39; also 502 p. in one volume). 

Gl. = Karlgren, Glosses on the Book of Odes (521 p. from BMFEA 14, 16, 18) and Karlgren, Glosses 
on the Book of Documents (421 p. from BMFEA 20, 21). Tso GI.: Karlgren, Glosses on the Tso chuan 
in BMFEA 41 and 42. Kt means Kia tsie loan character. 


8. Shi ki tsii tsu ‘picking the steps (of the staircase) he brings his /feet 
together’, see LC 1516. Ho Yi-hang adds that “he picks the steps” means that he bends 
forward and looks down as if looking for a dropped object. 


9.a. Jung wu tso. A. Cheng Hiian: tso=the face changes colour, thus: “His 
countenance should not flush”.—B. tso is attested meaning ‘ashamed’ (Lun yii: Hien 
wen). Thus a.=“His countenance should not look embarrassed”. 


10. a. Yi wu po. A. Cheng Hiian: po (pwdt b)=c. “His robe must not flap”.—B. 
Legge: “His clothes should not hang loosely about him”, a curious interpr. A. is convincing, 
see LC 1241. 


11. Kie wu yiie. If the teacher’s book or writing tablet or lute is in the way when 
the pupil goes to his mat, he should kneel and remove it. A. Ch’en Hao: yiie has its 
common meaning of ‘to transgress’; Couvreur: “évitez de passer par-dessus”.—B. Legge: 
“Take care not to désarrange them” (!)—-C. Ho Yi-hang: y iie has ite well-attested meaning 
of ‘to fall down, overthrow, to throw down’ (Gls. 1468, 1645, LC 2202), thus a.=“Take 
care not to drop it”. Good. 


12. a. Wu ch’an (chan) yen. Something which the elder companion has not 
touched upon in the talk, a. A. Cheng Hiian: ch’ an (ts’am, chan (d2’dém b.)=chan 
(dz’dm c.), taking b. ‘disorderly’ to be Kt for c. “He should not suddenly speak of it”. 
Unnecessary: “He should not irrelevantly speak of it”. 


13. Wu tsiao shuo “Do not (snatch) appropriate to yourself the words [of others]”’. 
—This is Cheng Hiian’s interpr., somewhat uncertain, see LC 1814. 


14. a.Wu yin shi. A. Cheng Hiian: “Do not look askance”. No support for this 
meaning of yin b.—B. Legge: “Do not look with a dissolute leer”.—C. yin (dtam b.) 
is well known meaning ‘excess, go to excess, greatly, great’, cognate to shen (diam c.), 
e.g. Ode 284 phr. d “He has great dignity”. So a. could mean ‘Do not (excessively look:) 
stare’’. 

15. Wu tai huang “Do not be negligent and disorderly”. See Gl. 287. 


16. a. Ts’ in wu fu. A. Cheng Hiian: fu (b’guk b) means (is Kt for?) fu (p’iék c) 
‘to turn over’, when lying in bed (sleeping). This is further expounded by Chu Pin and 
Sun Hi-tan: you should lie either on your side or on your back, you should not roll over. 
An unnecessary Kt speculation.—B. fu b. means ‘prone, prostrate’ and Legge and 
Couvreur keep this. L.: “In sleeping you should not sleep on your face”; C.: “évitez de 
dormir couché sur la poitrine”. Plausible. 

17.8. Fei yu hien yen. A. Cheng Hiian: hien (g’tan b)=‘prominent’, cf. 
Meng: Tsin sin shang phr. c. “They became illustrious in the world” and Legge translates 
accordingly: (With the son of a widow), a.: unless he be of acknowledged distinction, one 
should not associate himself as a friend.—B. Wang K’ai-yiin: “if there is not someone 
who hien introduces him” (and can vouch for him).—B. seems convincing. 

18. Jan hou pien yao “Thereafter they will go on to all the other dishes”. 
Lu Té-ming: pien (b’zan b) is read like (is Kt for) pien (pian c) ‘all round’. His reason 
is that the preceding line had the phr. d. But the Kt is unnecessary, since b. could mean 
‘to distribute, distributively’, seriatim=all round. See Gls. 1217, 1258, 1629. 

19. Kung fan pu tsé shou. A. Cheng Hiian: Since t sé means ‘moist, moisture’ 
it must here refer to sweat on the hand: “When you eat rice together with others [sc. from 
the same dish], do not have sweaty hands”.—B. Legge takes ts 6 asa verb ‘to moisten’= 
‘to wash’—“one should not have to wash his hands”.—A is simple and convincing. 

20. Wu fang fan. A. Cheng Hiian: “Do not lay down [in the dish] rice [which 
you have held in the hand]’’.—B. Ch’en Hao: fang b.=c., Couvreur: “ne mangez pas 
immodérément”.—A. is plausible. 
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21. Wei ta fu lei chi. In serving [a melon] to a dignitary, one wraps it up, 
see LC 907. 


22. Fu chi hua chi. In paring a melon for the Son of Heaven, one should fu 
chi (Cheng Hiian says: cut it into four pieces and cutting across these make eight pieces) 
and for a feudal prince one should hua chi (cut through the centre making two halves and 
then again cut across these making four pieces). There is not the slightest support for these 
interpr. of fu and hua. 

23. a. Yu sang ché chuan si er tso. A. Cheng Hiian: chuan (fgwan b) 
is equal tot an (idnc): “A mourner should sit on a single mat”. Does Cheng take 
tiwan to be Kt for tdn? Not necessarily, ch uan b can mean ‘alone, by oneself’, as in 
Lun: Tsi Lu phr. c. “if he cannot give his replies alone (without assistence)” on which 
Ho Yen b.=d.—B. Ho Yi-hang quotes “Mo Lit”: “the mourner should sit on a mat apart 
from those of other persons”—he should not sit together with others. 


24. a. Fu k’i shou. Lu Té-ming had a text reading b. He adds: the original reading 
was fu (b’gwat c.) and he still reads d. here b’gwat like c. A. Cheng Hiian says that c. means 
e., which evidently stands for f. ‘to twist, turn aside’. “[He who is presenting a bird] a. 
should turn its head to one side” (so as not to bite). There is no support for this meaning of 
c. nor of d.—B. Cheng adds as an afterthought another possible interpr. “he makes a small 
bamboo basket and covers it (the head) with it”. Now fu (p’gwat d) can mean ‘to cover’ 
as in Ch’u: Li sao phr. g. which means h. Thus phr. a.: “He who presents a bird should 


cover its head”. In phr. a. the c. is then Kt for d. 


25. Shou chu yii ché yi kit. A. Cheng Hiian: k ii b.=c. “He who receives 
the present of a jade uses the palm’’.—B. Ch’en Hao: “uses both hands joined”.—A. is 
convincing. 

26. Fan yi kung kien pao tsiti... wen jen ché-tsii (tst0 b.) ‘female 
hemp’ occurs as Kt for a word t's ii (tsto) ‘straw’ in Ode 265, and here in phr. a. Lu Tsé- 
ming likewise reads it Anc. tsgwo—Arch. tsjo, meaning ‘a support, bedding of straw’ on 
which gifts were presented, equal to c. Thus a.= “When one makes polite inquiries 
to somebody [with the gift of] a bow, a sword or pao wrapped things or tsi 
straw-supported things’. Cheng Hiian would take pao-tsii as a binome: things 
pao tsii wrapped in rushes or straw. 


27. aSheng yii lai ji, si yii wang ji. A. Cheng Hiian says yii b. means c. ‘to count’ 
and he gives a curious speculation: ‘For the living ones (the family of the dead nobleman) 
one counts lai ji the day after tomorrow (for the commencement of the mourning rites), 
for the dead one one counts the gone day (the of death) for the encoffining). As pointed 
out by Wang Nien-sun there is no text support for b. = c. Did Cheng guess that yii (zjo 
b) was Kt for shu (slju c)? — B. Phr. a. = “As to the living ones, one yii asso- 
ciates with them in coming days; as to the dead one, one associated with him 
in gone days”. This appears to be a motivation for rites of condoling and funeral gifts. 


28. a. Hing jen pu tsai kiin ts’é. A. Cheng Hiian: “A bodily punished 
(mutilated) man should not be at the ruler’s side” (he could take vengeance) Kung 
yang: Siang 29 has an entry b. “To be close to a bodily punished man is a way to make light 
of death”.—B. Couvreur takes hing as a verb: “One does not bodily punish (mutilate) 
@ man in the ruler’s presence”.—A. is good enough. 


29. a.Té kii kie tsing. The termté kii b. is here used in contrast to ping 
k ii c. and wu ki d. Cheng Hitan briefly says that te kii b. means e. Legge translates: 
“In a chariot of peace it (the banner) is kept folded round the pole”. In a chariot of te 
“goodness” is explained by Wang K’ai- yiin as a “chariot used for inspection tours and 
distribution of favours”, which seems plausible. 


30. a. Kia er t’ai kuei. A. Cheng Hiian says kia b. means c., Legge translating: 
“We depend on thee, O great tortoise shell”, Couvreur: “Nous avons confiance en vous, 
6 vénérable tortue’’.—B. Kia b. is used for ko (kldk d) ‘to go to’ see LC 644, thus a. = 
= “We come to you, great tortoise”. 


31.a.Shi min ting yu yi. Lu Té-ming records a text variant b. and he says 
that y ii c. should be read like d., i.e. like e. A. K’ung Ying-ta explains that the char. 
y u f. fundamentally means ‘a kind of monkey’ (ex. in Shi-tsi) and y ii d. means ‘elephant’ — 
both animals are suspicious and easily scared, therefore yu yii b. means ‘suspicious, 
to hesitate, to deliberate’, thus a.=“they made the people settle their misgivings” (Legge). 
Couvreur: “ut populus confirmaret fluctantem sententiam”, y ii (z?0 c.) would then be 
Kt for yi (dzo e).—B. yu f. is well attested meaning ‘to plan, a plan’. (Gls. 496, 577) 
and y ii e. meaning ‘to think beforehand, to take precautions’, thus phr. a.: “They made 
the people settle their plans and precautions”. 


32. a. Tsé fu fei ye. “If you are in doubt and you have consulted the stalk oracle’’, 
then a. A. Cheng Hiian: “then there will be nobody who fei criticizes it”.—B. Legge: 
“then you need not think that you will do wrong”.—A. is plausible. 

33. a.Jier hing shi tsé pi tsien chi. A. Cheng Hiian:tsien (dz’tan b.) 
is an error (Kt) for shan (dian c): “you should absolutely find it good”.—B. tsien b. 
‘to tread, to trample, to walk’ is right. Phr. a.=“ji er “When it has been “dayed”, 
when the oracle has confirmed a lucky day’’. hing shi in doing your business (prognosti- 
cated about), you should absolutely tsien chi (walk along it:) follow it (sc. the answer 
of the oracle). 

34. a. Kie ché pu pai wei k’i paier tso pai. A. Lu Té-ming reads b. tsua 
(tswa) or Anc. tsa. The latter is because Cheng Hiian defines b. as Kt for cha (tsdg c.) 
‘to cheat, to sham’: “A man in armour does not bow in obeisance, because his bow 
would be a sham bowing”. Lu Té-ming himself says that b. stands for ts’o (és’wa d) 
‘to break, to bend’ etc.—B. Cheng further expounds that a proper pai would detract 
from his martial looks. It should be remembered that in Shu: Kao Yao (Yi Tsi), last par. 
there is a word tso (tswa e) which means ‘petty details’ and b. in phr. a. could stand 
for that word: “because his bowing would be [merely] a (petty:) reduced bowing”.— 
C. Lu further records a text variant f., which would give: “his bow would be a squatting 
bowing”.—B., last line, seems most acceptable. 

35. a. Kuo chung yi ts’é suei sti mo. Cheng Hiian takes b. as a binome 
‘to scratch, to rub’, which Lu Té-ming reads swat-mwat. No other early text supports this. 
Phr. a.=“(When driving) in the capital city, (the driver) with the broom-like end 
of the whip tickles (the horses)”. 

36. a.Chi yii ché k’i yu tsie tsé si, wu tsie ché tsé si. The expl. 
given by Cheng Hiian, K’ung Ying-ta and Ch’en Hao being hardly intelligible, A. Couvreur 
takes the two si words in their commonest senses: “When bringing a jade (as present), 
if it is one which has (lies on) a presenting mat, one should be dressed in a single robe, 
if it is one which has no (supporting) mat, one should wear an outer robe covering the 
inner”. This being rather nonsensical, Legge has thought of cases where si b. means ‘to 
bare the body’ (e.g. Meng: Kung-sun Ch’ou) and he translates: “When one is holding a 
symbol of jade (to present it, if it be on a mat, he leaves it so exposed, if there be no mat, 
he covers it with (the sleeves of) his outer robe”. This guess about “sleeves” is too bold s i 
c. fundamentally means ‘to repeat, double’, thus phr. a.: “if it is one which (has:) lies ona 
(presenting) mat one leaves it bare, if it is one without mat, one doubles it up 
(covers it with two cloths)”. 

37. a. Wei t’an wei hiang kuo er k’u. A. Cheng Hiian takes t’an (d’dn 
b.) to be Kt for shan (dian c.); Legge: “A ta-fu dignitary or shi ordinary officer, when 
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leaving his state (going in exile, in crossing the boundary) shall prepare a place for an 
altar and wail there looking in the direction of his state”. Refuted in Tso Gl. 350 and LC 
1600.—B. wei t’an “he makes an altar, wei takes up his [ritual] position and 
turning towards his state he wails”. 


38. Ch’ao chu hou fen chi shou cheng jen kung. A. Legge: ‘(The 
King) receiving at court the feudal princes, assigning (to all) their different offices, giving 
out (the laws and ordinances of) the government and jen kung employing the services 
of the able”. This certainly mistranslates the jen kung.—B. jen kung “imposing on them 
their prestanda (duties). 


39. a. Lin chu hou chen yiti kuei shen yiie. A. Cheng Hiian chen 
(t2an b.) means (i.e. is Kt for) chi (tzéd c.) ‘to bring forward: “When [the king] visits 
the feudal princes, it is (brought forward to=) announced to the Spirits”. This Kt is 
unlikely.—B. tzan b. may be Kt for chen (ttan d) which, inter alia, often means ‘to 
succour’. Thus phr. a. “When he (the king) visits the feudal princes and when he 
(succours=) brings offerings to the Spirits, it is said...” 

40. a.T’ien wang teng kia (hia). A. Cheng Hiian says teng b.=c. and 
kia d.=e.: “The king by Heaven’s grace has ascended”. But d. certainly cannot mean e.— 
B. Lu Té-ming: kia d. stands for hia f.: “The king by Heaven’s grace has ascended 
far away”. Convincing (so also Legge and Couvreur). Cf. LC 644. 

41.a. K’i pin yi t’ien tsi ye yiie. A. Cheng Hiian simply says b.=c:: 
‘“‘When they had a statement to the Son of Heaven, they said”.—B. Lu Té-ming: the original 
text was d, and Sun Hi-tan explains: pin e meant “guest-receiver, ceremonial assistant’. 
They could not accost the king directly, they spoke to the assistant, who transmitted 
their statements to the king. Thus (Legge:) In any message from them transmitted to the 
Son of Heaven, they said. Properly: When they through the ceremonial assistant 
contacted the Son of Heaven, they said”. 

42. T’ien tsi chi fei ytie hou a, chu hou yiie fu jen b,ta fu 
yiie ju jenc., shi ytie fu jend,shu jen yiie ts’i e. “The king’s consort 
is called h o u (g’u a.)’”” which Cheng Hiian says means hou (g’u f.) (a. =f. is after Shi ming = 
“the one coming after”. Cheng says fu (b’ywo b) means fu (b’7wo g.) “the person who 
supports assists”, that ju (#z7u c) meansshu, chu (diuk, ?iuk h) “the person attached, 
that fu (b’2%ig d.) means fu (b’zuk i) ‘to submit, the subservient person’ and that ts’ i 
(ts’iar e) meansts’ i (dz’iar }) ‘the equal one, the match for the husband’. These etymological 
speculations of Cheng’s are amusing, but other etyma are possible: hou (a=f) “the one 
who secures the f. posterity’, the descendants, ju c. “the weak one” for fu jen b. and 
ts’ i e. Cheng’s ideas seem plausible. 

43. a. Yi jo kan ch’i “a robe so and so many feet (long). Ch’en Hao says j o=j u 
b. and he quotes Yen Shi-ku in comm. on Han shu”. Shi huo chi: kan (kénc)=ko (ka d) 
‘piece, item’: jo -k an=‘like-that-pieces’=‘so and so many’. The word ko d. is known 
already from Siin: Yi ping phr. e. “arrows 50 piece” Yen may have believed that k 4n 
was Kt for kd—very unlikely. 

44. a.Chang neng yii yi. A. Cheng Hiian: yii b.=c. referring to the phr. y ti 
shi d. in Shu (there common, e.g. 5 times in the Ta kao). d. means “manager of affairs”. 
Thus phr. a.: “If he be grown up (the reply should be): he is able to manage (conduct) 
[affairs]”.—B. Ch’en Hao (followed by Legge and Couvreur): “he is able to drive [a 
chariot]”.—A. is convincing. 

45. T’ien tsi tsi wu si. For the moot term wu si see Karlgren BMFEA 40 
(1968) p. 12-18. 

46. a. Tien tsi yi hi niu. A. Cheng Hiian: hi (via b)=c. “The Son of Heaven 
employs (for sacrifice) pure-coloured oxen”. This meaning of hi was given by Pseudo- 
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K’ung in gloss on Shu: Wei tsi: d “the colour being pure (unmixed) is called hi”. This 
expl. was perpetuated by Ch’en Hao.—B. On the binome hi tsun e. in Li: Ming t’ang 
wei the same Cheng Hiian has a wild speculation, refuted in LC 363.—C. hi (yta b) is 
probably Kt for hi (ya f) and means ‘joyful’, i.e. ‘auspicious’, see in detail Gl. 1166. 
The ox has been prognosticated about and found to be g. Thus phr. a.: “The Son of Hea- 
ven employs auspicious oxen”. 

47. a. Kiyiie han yin. A. Cheng Hiian says that b. means c. “a cock is called the 
long (sound) cry”. (Couvreur: oiseau au chant prolongé.)}—B. Legge: “the loud voice’’.—C. 
han b. properly means ‘to fly’, thus phr. a.: “The cock is called the soaring (sound:) 
voice”. 

48. a. K’itian yiie keng hien. “The dog (used in sacrifice) is called keng 
hien.” A. Cheng Hiian says that keng hien means b. “(the one who) eats the leavings 
of men’s [food]’’. It is unintelligible how keng hien could have this meaning.—B. 
Ch’en Hao gives the two words their ordinary meanings. Legge “the dog is called the soup 
offering”. C. It seems possible that keng (kang c) ‘soup’ is Kt forkeng (kéng d) ‘brilliant’: 
“The dog is calied the (brilliant) fine oblation”. 

49. T’ien tsi shi pu shang yi kie. A. Cheng Hiian followed by most 
later comm. takes t’ien tsi as direct object: “In looking at the Son of Heaven one does not 
look higher than his collar”. Grammatically faulty —B. Legge: “The Son of Heaven 
does not look at a person above his collar”. Correct. 


50. Ta hiang pu wen pu. A. Legge translates: “For the great entertainments 
there should be no consulting of the tortoise-shell’’.—B. Cheng Hiian:ta hiang was 
the great sacrifice to the Wu ti five sovereigns in the Ming-t’ang.—C. Lii Ta-lin: ta 
hiang were the sacrifices to Heaven and Earth at the equinoxes.—The day need not be 
prognosticated about. This seems convincing. 

51. a. Pu jao fu. A. “There should not be an ample [display of] wealth.”—B. 
Cheng Hiian: fu (pziig b) means (is Kt for) pei (5’4ag c) ‘to prepare, complete’. “There 
should be no ample equipment”.—A. is plausible. 

52. a. Pei po sing. Cheng Hiian says that sing b. stands forsheng c. “to 
provide for (hundred:) numerous births”’—correct. In the early bronze inscriptions 
the word b. is often simply written c. The two words are closely cognate (b. széng: c. séng). 

53. a. T’ung tsi wei chi er t’uei. A. Cheng Hiian says that chi b. is 
equal toc hi c., whatever that may mean.—B. Phr.a: “When a young man has deposed 
a gift as pledge of good faith, he retires”. For the term wei chi see in detail Tso 
GI. 133. 

54. Pu kou tsi. “He does not lightly speak ill of [anybody]’’—see Gl. 574. 

55. Li pi cheng fang “When standing he must be correct and (acc. to 
rule) orderly”, see Gl. 685. 

56. Lin ts’ai wu kou té, “In the presence of valuables do not (carelessly, 
lightly obtain:) take improperly”. See Gl. 953. 

57. Nien ku pu teng “When the harvest does not (ascend:) attain its ripe- 
ning’, see Gl. 1009. 

58. Ts’ao shu chi “He should carry the documents and the deeds”, see 
LC 101. 

59. Ch’un su “Plain border on garment”’, see LC par. 221. 


60. Li shi wu hi. “Standing (sc. in the chariot) one looks (a distance of) 
five wheel-circles, see LC par. 367. 

61. Ki chen fu siu tsao li “(What the women present are) prunes, hazel- 
nuts, dried meat, slices of dried meat, dates and chestnuts’, see LC par. 849. 

62. Pao kii “rush sandals”, see LC 1159. 


63. Chu jen su k’o er ju “The host (prompts:) invites the guest to enter”, 
see LC 1350. 

64. Ta fu tsé suei chi “(When handing to) a dignitary, one (cap-strings it:) 
holds it level with the cap-strings”, see LC 1392. 

65. Yu tsai shi li (If you ask about the wealth of a ta-fu dignitary) he has an 
appanage and (eats:) is supported by the labour [of the people], see LC 1747. 

66. Yu yu ché ts’é si “The one who has anxiety (trouble) has his mat 
placed to the side”, see LC 1781. 

67. Wu tsi si “Do not trample on the mat” cf. LC 1792. 

68. Hiian wu “The dark warrior’—the tiger emblem on a flag, see LC 1971. 

69. Chu jen yen k’o tsi “The host invites the guest to sacrifece’’, see LC 
2007, 2012. 

70. Ye kuan “A flattened-down cap’’, see LC 2020. 

71. Po nien yiie k’i, yi “A centenarian is called k’i aged” (properly: one 
who has reached the time limit); he is fed. Couvreur formulates: “centum annis dicitur 
attingere limitem; alitur” see LC 2078. 

72. Ta-fu shi pi tsi ya chi “A dignitary or officer should go in person 
to meet him”. See LC 2152. 


T’an Kung. 


73. Tsi Chou Kung yi lai wei chi yu kai ye. A. Ch’en Hao punctuates 
after lai, and Legge translates: “It (sc. this custom) was begun by the duke of Chou and 
has not been changed since”. Couvreur in the same way.—B. The line should be read as 
one clause: “All from Chou Kung until now it has not occurred that one has changed 
it”. 

74. Ho k ii—for the final k ii see LC 841. 

75. K’i hu k’i chi ye. “High is the extreme degree [of his sorrow)]’’, see LC 
632. | 

76. a.Suei ming fu hai. When Confucius heard that his disciple Tsi Lu had 
been killed and his flesh chopped and made into h ai pickled meat, he ordered to fu h ai. 
A. Cheng Hiian says fu b. means c. “he ordered to throw away the pickled meat (that 
was in his household)—he could not bear to see it. But fu b. never means c. ‘to reject, 
throw away’. It means either ‘to turn over’ or ‘to cover’. The first could, through extension, 
give Cheng’s meaning “He ordered to (overthrow:) spill [the vessels of] pickles. The meaning 
‘to cover’ is well attested (Ode 246, Meng: Li Lou) e.g. Li: T’an Kung: jo fu hia wu 
“like the covering of a great house”. B. The meaning of phr. a. could then be:“He ordered 
to cover (put covers over [the vessels of] pickled meat” (so that he need not see it 
and be reminded of Tsi Lu’s fate). Ho Yi-hang advocates this. 

77.a.Wang tsé fu chi wang yi. The mourning rites should finish after three 
years. Then a. A. This was Cheng Hiian’s text version. After Ch’en Hao’s expl. Legge 
translates: “but though (his parents) are out of sight, a son does not forget them.” Cheng 
says that tsé (tsak b.) is Kt forts’ eng (dz’ang c.): “He has not forgotten”.—B. Wang 
Su had the text d., and Liu Tuan-lin and Wang Yin-chi strongly advocate this version: 
d.=“As to forgetting, he does not forget them”. 

78. Ki ji pu yiie (lo). A. Lu Té-ming reads the last word yiie “on the anniversary 
of a parent’s death he does not have music”.—B. Lu records that “some” would read 
lo (so probably Cheng Hiian) “on the anniversary of a parent’s death he does nothing 


joyful”. 


79. a. (P’eng yu chi mu). yu su ts’ao er pu k’u yen. A. Cheng Hiian 
says that su ts’ao means herbs with b. “old roots”; Legge: “When the grass is old on 
the grave of a friend, we (no longer) wail for him’.—B. su (sj6k c) may be Kt for su 
(s26k d.) which can mean ‘to shrivel’ as in Ode 154 phr. e. “In the 9th month there is 
shrivelling (of plants) and frost”, see further LC 1384. Phr. a. would then be: “If on a 
friend’s grave there are (shrivelled:) withered plants, one does not wail for him”. 


80. (All the watchers believed that it was a burial [ceremony], a. “because of the 
carefullness of it’, see LC 1478. 

81. (When in the neighbourhood there are mourning rites), a. A. Cheng Hiian says b. 
siang (k’ii sheng) means ‘to assist’: “by pestling one should not assist [the com- 
motion, the noise]” sc. of the wailing.—B. The same line occurs in Li: K’ii li and there 
Ch’en Hao explains that the “assisting” refers to the pestling. Legge: “When there are 
mourning rites in the neighbourhood one should not accompany his pestle with his voice”.— 
A. seems preferable. 

82. (The lords of Yii used earthenware coffins, the lords of Hia tsi chou (a.) sur- 
rounded them with brick-work” properly: they had a masonry enclosure [round the 
coffin], see Gl. 766. 

83. a. Jung shi sheng han “For war business they had four-teams of 
white [horses]’’. Cheng Hiian in expl. of han b. as meaning ‘white’ refers to Yi: Kua 22 
phr. c. which, however, should mean: “adorned, white, his white horse is as if on wings”. 
The preceding word po undoubtedly means ‘white’, but the han must mean ‘on wings’. 
In our Li passage a. the preceding line clearly shows that it is a question of white horses, 
and the author may have expressed this thus: “For war business they had four-teams 
of winged-ones’’, as a direct allusion to the phr. c. in the famous Yi. 

84. Wu ho hing ju chi. An awkward construction. The verb ju ‘to go to’ is 
regularly constructed as a transitive verb, e.g. Tso: Hi30suei ju Tsin “thereupon he 
went to Tsiin, and consequently our last word c hi is the pronoun in the accusative case. 
Thus: ho hing “for what place fleeing j u chi shall I go (to it:) there”. 


85. a. Mo chi pu ye. A. “The (small:) insignificant Pu” see Tso Gl. 193.—B. 
The characters b. and c. being very similar in the archaic script they were easily confounded, 
and some comm. believe that the line should properly read: wei chi pu ye. “I had not 
prognesticated about it sc. the battle’. (So Legge). The context confirms A. 

86. Hua er huan. “It (sc. the mat) is flowery and brilliant’, see Gl. 87. 

87. Fu tsi chi ping ko yi “The master’s illness is (changing:) taking a 
[bad] turn”, see LC 754. 

88. Shi si ch’ung ch’ung ju yu k’iung. “When [the father] has just 
died, he [the son] is grieved as if he were at his wit’s end”, see Gl. 40 and LC 234. 

89. a. Ki tsang huang huang. A. Cheng Hiian and Ch’en Hao: huang 
huang b.=c. “When the interment has taken place he (is:) looks restless”.—B. For 
extension meanings of huang see Gl. 287 and particularly Gl. 1506. a.=“When the 
interment has taken place he (is:) looks like a dotard”. 

90. a.Siang er k’uo jan. A. Cheng Hiian: k’uo-jan means b. ‘wide, vacant’: 
“After the sacrifice at the beginning of the third year of mourning he is (empty- 
like:) apathetic”.—B. Legge: “he should have a vague and unreliant look”.—C. Couvreur: 
“(Son coeur est soulagé et) parait dilaté”.—A. is plausible. 

91. Lu fu jen chi chua er tiao. “That the women of Lu when condoling 
wore the chua hed-dress’, see in detail Tso Gl. 475 (relating to Tso: Siang 4, where 
the same custom is described). 

92.a.Er wu tsung tsung er. The final er is the particle equal toj an. Cheng 
Hiian says tsung tsung b.=c.: “You should not let it (sc. the chignon) be too high”. 
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Lu Té-ming therefore reads it Anc. tsung=Arch. tsung like d. ‘to tie together, bundle’, 
i.e. “bundle-like” hence “high”. K’ung Ying-ta points out that ts ung b. occurs meaning 
‘high’ in Ch’u ts’i: Chao yin shi. 

93. a. Er wu hu hu er. Cheng Hiian says that hu-hu (g’o) means b. “Do not 
let it (the chignon) be too broad”. For this word and its possible cognates see Gl. 110, 


94. (Sien wang chili). a.hing tao chi jen kie fu jen ye. A. Legge: 
“(When the ancient kings formed their rules (sc. about the length of time for wearing 
mourning [they might have said that] they could not bear [to cease mourning] even for 
(ordinary men on the roads”.—B. “When . . . for wearing mourning, men who practised 
the Way all cannot bear (to cease mourning)”. So Couvreur, correct. 


95. a. Hu si cheng k’iu shou. All interpretes treat this line as if it ran b. 
“When a fox is about to die, he adjusts his head in the direction of the hill [where he was 
born)”. This is grammatically faulty; a. must mean: “he adjusts his (hill-head:) head 
of a hill animal” (the idea coming to the same). 

96. Ku ché kuan so feng. “Anciently the caps had vertical seems’’. See 
Gl. 792. 

97. a.Shé shu po sheng ma er tsiang chi. A. Cheng Hiian: shé b.=c. 
Legge follows this: “(Jan Yu as his, i.e. Confucius’ substitute presented a parcel of silks 
and a team of four horses”. The disadvantage of this construction is that if s h 6 means ‘to 
be a proxy for’ (common), there is no verb directing shu po as object.—B. shé b. is 
well known in the sense of ‘to grasp, to seize, to take’, see Tso G1. 600. Thus phr. a. “He 
took a parcel of silks and a four-team of horses and presented them”’. This is gram- 
matically safer. 

98. a. T’u shi wo pu ch’eng yii Po Kao. A. Cheng Hiian says t’u means 
ec. ‘emptily, vainly’: “He has (vainly:) for no reason made me be insincere towards 
Po Kao”. Cf. Lun yii: Yang Huo phr. d. “That he has called me, how could that be (vainly:) 
without reason’’.—B. Legge t’u b. means ’only’ (common) “He has only made me be in- 
sincere”.—A. is plausible. 

99. T*en hu, yii chiwu tsuei ye “Is it Heaven? My not having any fault”. 
(Has this infliction come from Heaven when I am without fault). 

100. a. Wu li k’itin er so kii yi yi kiu yi. A. Cheng Hiian: so b.=c. ‘to 
dispense’ (cf. Gl. 1513) “I left the herd (the comrades) and have lived in dispersion for a 
long time”. Cheng’s interpr. is a guess based on the partial sound similarity between s o 
(sdk) and san (sdn).—B. Wang Nien-sun followed by Chu Pin says: Kuangya: Shi ku 
3 has an entry d. “I have lived alone for a long time”. Chang Yi (3rd c. A.D.) in writing his 
Kuangya may have thought of this Li passage and invented a meaning for so b. ad hoc. 
—C. So frequently means ‘to seek’: Phr. a.= “It is a long time since I left the herd 
and sought a domicile [for me]”. This seems safer. G.S.R. 770 should be corrected 
accordingly. 

101. K’i hiie san nien. A. Cheng Hiian explains: “he wept without sound like 
blood coming out”, Legge: “His tears flowed (silently) like blood for three years”.—B. 
Why translate so as to distort this simple line, which means: “He wept blood for three 
years”. 

102. Ché jen k’i wei tsé wu tsiang an fang “If the wise man withers 
away, whom shall I imitate”. Wang Yin-chi has proved that the original Li text did 
not have this line, it has been supplied after the Kia yii. 

103. Fu tsi tai tsiang ping ye “The master is (in risk of, near to:) 
on the point of becoming sick’, see Gl. 519. 

104. Kung-si Ch’i wei chi”. Kung-si Ch’i made the ornaments of commemora- 
tion, see LC 129. 


105. Pu wei k’uei. “He did not act as the principal man [sc. in the vendetta)’. 
See LC 822. 

106. a. Yi mu fei ku. A. Cheng Hiian says yi mu b. means to mow and clear away 
grass and herbs on the grave. Lu Té-ming in consequence reads yi c. Anc. s¢=Arch. 
d1ég ‘easy’: “To (make easy:) clear the ground about the grave was not a practice of anti- 
quity”.—B. Ho Yi-hang: possibly yi should have its principal reading and meaning 
(d1ék) ‘to change’: “To change the grave (remove it to a new place)”.—C. yi (dsék c.) is 
Kt for yi (d2ék d., as in Ode 211 and in Meng: Tsin sin, see Gl. 681 and LC 2069. Phr. a.: 
“To work on (clear the ground about) the grave was not a practice of antiquity, 
thus tallying with Cheng’s general idea. 

107. a. T’ien ch’i. A. Cheng Hiian says that a. is Kt for b.: “The offerings had been 
removed”. Refuted in LC 144.—B. a.=“One had applied the gutters [on the canopy 
of the coffin]’’. 

108. a. Tsu ché ts’ie ye. A. Cheng Hiian says ts’ie b. is c. ‘an expression for 
something uncertain’. tsu d. was the sacrifice at the start of a funeral cortege. Legge: 
“The sacrifice at starting is an unimportant matter”; Couvreur: “Ce départ n’est pas une 
cérémonie réglée’’.— B. The line a. is a play on the characters of the script; tsu e has 
ts’ ie b for Phonetic, and in the sense of ‘ancester’ ts u e was simply written b. in Chou 
time. So the line means: “The tsu sacrifice at starting ist s’ ie a provisory matter” 
(not a part of the real interment ceremony). 

109. To yi hu yi ch’u tsu. “[Tsf Yu’s pronouncement]to hu was (much 
more than:) better than my [definition of] the ch’u starting [the cortege] and 
tsu the sacrifice at starting”. 

110. Tie ye ché shi ye. Cheng Hiian: “The tie head-band of white hemp 
(worn in mourning) means s hI reality (real feelings of grief)”. This is a theory of sound 
symbolism. tie (d’iet) significs shi (dé) real (feelings). A free etymological speculation. 

111 A.a. Pu jen shi. Cheng Hiian: pu (puk) is Kt for p’u (b’uk b.), a. standing for 
b. “the master of the p’u [palace] servants”. Plausible, see LC 1273. 

111B. Sang shi yu k’i tsung tsung er “The affairs of mourning, one 
wishes them [to be handled] (let free—) unhampered” (not delayed but handled promptly), 
see LC 1916. 

111C. Ki shf yu k’i ché ché er. “Auspicious matters, one wishes them 
[treated] tranquilly”, see LC 49. 

111 D. Ting ting er tsé siao jen. “Too much ease [in the rites] shows a 
small man”. §} ting (tseng) here is Kt for 32 ch’eng (t’zéng) ‘to relax’, as in Lun 
Yii: Hiang tang ch’eng yen “he relaxed his countenance”. 

112. a. Yi kie yu si yi. A. Certain text versions had yi b., and Lu Té-ming here 
reads c. Anc. ngj1é=Arch. ngia like b.: “[The baldaquin had a decor of] clusters of 
ants [painted] at the four corners”.—B. Wang K’ai-yiin: c. (b.) should stand for 
d. ‘silkworm moth’ n go (ngd) as it does in Ode 57, thus: “There are clusters of silk- 
worm moths [painted] at the four corners”. This is more convincing than A. 

113. Pu fan ping. A. Cheng Hiian explains: “Even if he goes to the market or the 
court pu fan er k’iu ping he does not return to seek a weapon”.—B. We should 
observe that the verbs of motion are regularly construed as active, e.g. kuei king ‘to go 
back to the capital (regagner la capitale)’. Thus here: “he does not return to his wea- 
pon”. 

114. a. Kin tsi kai yu yu er. Cheng Hiian explains b. since yu often means 
‘equal’ phr. a. would be: “The noble man equalizes (balances) them (sc. the haste 
and the slowness), sc. gives them both their due, acc. to circumstances”. Couvreur: “Le 
sage garde le juste milien entre les deux extrémes”. 
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115. Ch! si er chi si chi pu jen. Cheng Hiian briefly says chi b.=c. ‘to 
go to’ (common), well expressed by Couvreur: “Adire mortuos et tractare ut mortuos 
(omnino) eos, est carere amorem”. Legge more freely: “In dealing with the dead, if we 
treat them as if they were entirely dead, that would show a want of affection”. chi d. is 
then a causative verb (of the same stem as chi b.) ‘to cause to come, to bring to’, thus 
verbatim: “(going to:) approaching the dead and (bring them to the dead:) assign them to 
the dead ones, that would be lack of affection”. 

116. a. Wa pu ch’eng wei. A. Cheng Hiian says wei b. “should be c. and this 
means huei d. ‘to wash the face’’’. Lu Té-ming in consequence reads our b. here Anc. 
yuai=Arch. ywed. The meaning would be ‘to wash bright’: “The vessels of earthenware 
cannot be made bright”. This speculation of Cheng’s was refuted in LC 1045. Legge turns 
it differently: “The vessels of earthenware cannot be used to wash in”. No better.—B. 
Ho Yi-hang: wei b. has its ordinary reading and meaning: ‘taste’: “The vessels of 
earthenware do not give the proper taste (to the food eaten from them)”.—Convincing. 

117. a. Yi wei ku ye. Cheng Hiian says ku (ko b.) means c. ‘summarily, negli- 
gently’: “It was considered negligent”. This k u (ko) is identical with ku (ko d.) ‘slack, 
remiss, defective’, see in detail Gl. 301. . 

118. Yi chi er yi. A. When (father or mother) has just died, one who is dressed in 
lambskinfurs and dark cap “simply changes it (the dress)”. Lu Té-ming then reads y i 
(Anc. 38k=Arch dyék).—B. Lu mentions that Sii Miao read Anc. i¢=Arch. dzég: “he makes 
it (the dress) easy”.—A. is good enough. 

119.a.Ch’eng kia chi yu wang “according to (what) the family has or 
has not”: the means of the family”. A theory that wang (miwang b.) could be 
read wu (mwo) like c. (Lu Té-ming) was refuted in LC 1936. 

120.a. Yu wang wu hu ts’i (tsi). Lu Té-ming reads b. dz’tet (Arch. dz’tar in 
K’t sheng): “Those who have means [for the full rites] and those who have not, how can 
they adjust [the rites acc. to means]” dz’iar, k’ii sheng would then be a variation of the 
word stem b. dz’iar p’ing sheng, and so Sii Miao read the char. in phr. a. 

121. a. Hiian kuan er feng (peng) “suspending the coffin [with ropes] 
one lowers it [in the grave]”. Cheng Hiian would read b. pran as Kt for c. (Couvreur 
therefore transcribes pien), refuted in LC 288 (with further details about these words). 


122.a.Mai kuan wai nei yi. Cheng Hiian does not define the yi b. A. Ch’en 
Hao says it means c.: “When one buys the coffin, the outside and the inside should both 
be fine and beautiful’’.—A definition invented ad hoc.—B. Couvreur “que |’intérieur et 
l’extérieur soient bien unis (??)”.—C. Lu Té-ming reads Anc. 1g Arch. diég ‘easy’: both 
should be (easy:) comfortable-—D. Ho Yi-hang: b.=e. ‘to work’: “the outside and the 
inside should be well worked”. b. should thus be read like e. Anc. 2ék—Arch. dyék. 

123. T’ai tsai Shu shi. A. Cheng Huan: Shu-shi was the tsi adolescent name 
of the man Pen in question: “How arrogant is [this] Shu shi”.—B. Legge: “How ar- 
rogant is the old gentleman” ,—reject. 

124. a. Si t’u lii kuei si pu. A. Cheng Hiian: lii b. means c.: “The intendant 
of the house (of the dead Meng Hien te!) and the lower officers (of the house) returned 
[what remained of] the mourning money gifts from the four quarters [to the donors]”.— 
B. Ho Yi-hang: 1 ii b. means d., as in Ode 220 phr. e. “The viands and kernel-fruits are 
displayed”. Phr. a. “The intendant (displayed:) exhibited and returned the mourning gifts 
/from the four quarters (to the donors)”. Plausible. 

125. Ts{ chi ping ko yi. See Li Gl. 87 above and in detail LC 754. 

126. a. Ts’ang yen—said about the coffin prepared by a ruler at the time of his 
accession. A. Cheng Hiian says a.—“He stores [things] in it”, it would not be good to 
keep it empty.—B. Ch’en Hao, while quoting the A. interpr. says alternatively that a. is 


Il 


equal to b., Legge: “keeping it hidden away’’—since yen regularly is equal toc., A. is 
preferable. 

127. a. Sang pu po tien ye yii, tsi you ye yii. The po b. fundamentally means ‘to flay, 
to peel, to strip’ (see G1. 373). A. Cheng Hiian here in phr. a. defines it as meaning c. ‘naked’, 
explaining that gifts of meat should be kept covered with ad. cloth to protect them 
against dust. Thus phr. a. “In the burial rites, does one not leave po (naked:) uncovered 
the burial offerings and the sacrificial meat” —B. Couvreur (alternatively): “In the burial 
rites, should one not (strip:) remove (quickly) the burial offerings and the sacrificial meat”. 
—C. Legge has taken to Cheng’s expl. but turned the phr. differently: “Why do they 
leave the offerings of the mourning rites uncovered, may they do so with the flesh of 
sacrifice”.—D. Ho Yi-hang po b. here means e.: “In the burial rites, does one not po 
pull to pieces the burial offerings and the sacrificial meat”.—Plausible. 


128. a. Kie ye kuan yi k’u. Cheng Hiian simply says ye kuan b. was c. 
“They all with mourning caps wailed”. Lu Té-ming reads b. Anc. -7ép=Arch. -1ap ‘to 
press down’, thus: pressed-down, flattened caps. This is a stem variation of ya (-ap d) 
‘to press down’. 

129. a.Chu ta kuan chi chang. A. Cheng Hiian says ta kuan b. means 
c., Legge translating: “The chief officers who have received their appointments directly 
from the prince”,—an arbitrary guess of Cheng’s.—B. Ho Yi-hang thinks it means such 
officers who (penetrate to:) could approach (are admitted to the presence of) the ruler.—C. 
ta ‘to penetrate’ can mean ‘to come forward, to prosper, to become prominent’ (Ode 304, 
see Gl. 1189) thus phr. a.: “Thec hang leaders of theta kuan prominent offi- 
cers”. 

130. Ch’ao yi ju chi, ai ts’i yi ju chi. A. Cheng Hiian says that ch’ ao 
means ch’ao miao and tsi is the guest house outside the grand gate. Thus: “(When 
the funeral cortege goes to) the ancestral temple (the condoling prince) acts in the same 
way (as just described); if [the son of the deceased] shows grief (when the cortege comes to) 
the guest house [the prince] acts in the same way”.—B. Legge translates: “The same 
procedure was gone through when the bier entered the ancestral temple and also at the 
place of [special] grief”.—C. The first line as under A., then: “[When the mourner] ai 
in grief ts’ i halts with the cortege, he (the prince) acts in the same way”. 


131. Jen ts’in yi wei pao. A. Legge: “A loving regard for your father is to be 
considered precious”.—B. Jen andts’in should be co-ordinated terms: “Goodness and 
love for parents should be considered precious”. 

132. Fu si chi wei ho. A. Legge has the curious translation: “How shall the 
death of a father be told.”—-B. Couvreur, more to the point in the context: “Patris mors 
aestimanda est quanta (infelicitas)”. “A father’s death what shall one call it” (a great 
loss). 

133. a. Yu tao si chi sin. A. Cheng Hiian: si b. refers to the wu si (the 
5 sacrifices which by various scholars have been interpreted as sacrifices to the (Spirits 
of) various parts of the house. Couvreur therefore translates: “Le coeur se porte & supplier 
et a remercier les esprits tutélaires”. What the wu si really were is quite doubtful, see 
in detail Karlgren, Some sacrifices in Chou China (BMFEA 40, 1968, p. 12-18. A. is a wild 
speculation of Cheng’s, caused by the presence in phr. a. of the word si b.—B. Legge 
still more arbitrarily: “(Calling the soul back) has in it the mind which is expressed by 
prayer”.—C. si b. simply means ‘sacrifice’ and we have it combined with t ao in Chouli: 
Siao tsung po phr. d. It occurs already in Li: K’ti li phr. e. Thus phr. a. above: “There is 
the (heart, mind=inclination for praying and sacrificing”. 

134. a. Yung mei yen er. Theer is merely the common final particle. yen is 
usually equal to b. a.=“One uses fine things therein”. 
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135.a. Ai ts’i chi chi yin ye. Cheng Hiian simply says yin (-2am b) means c. 
‘pain, pained’: [To knock the head to the ground] shows the highest pain of the sorrow. 
‘yan b. is here simply a Kt for yin (-2an d. b. occurs with this meaning in Ode 25 (see Gl. 
65) and d. in Odes 192 and 257. 


136. a. Ming ming tsing ye. Cheng Hiian explains the first three words by b. 
It is here a question of the flag put up at the dead nobleman’s lit de parade, on which his 
name and honours were written (inscription g) as told in Yili: Shi sang li. The word ming 
c. is a technical term referring to a dead man’s shen ming ‘bright soul’—it occurs 
for instance in the phr. ming k’i d. ‘vessel for the dead’s soul’ buried with him in the 
grave. Cheng seems to have takentsing (tsiéng e.) ‘flag to be Kt fortsing (tsténg f.)’ 
‘pure, refined, essence’. Cheng thus: a.=“The inscription (is:) concerns the tsing f. 
essence of the ming enlightened one (the dead man)”. But since tsing e. means 
‘banner, flag’ and since a following line has phr. h. “with his flag one commemorates him” 
phr. a. should mean: “The inscription is a flag about the enlightened (dead) one”. 
Legge’s translation: “The inscription forms a banner to the eye of fancy” is very eccentric. 
Couvreur more soberly: “(The son of the dead nobleman) makes an inscription on the 
flag”. 

137. a. Ch’ung chu tao. “That is the principle of the (double:) temporary spirit 
tablet”, (the one made immediately after the nobleman’s death; the definite tablet was 
made only after the final y ii sacrifice). The text continues b. with the statement that in 
Yin time (acc. to Cheng Hiian) they (tied:) attached the temporary chu to the perennial 
one and placed them in the temple, whereas in Chou time they discarded the ch’ ung 
chu temporary tablet. 


138. a.Chu su yii shi: su (826k b.) is here Kt for su (826k c.), see Gl. 2004, 
LC 1350, Li Gl. 63 above: “The prayer-master su (prompts) notifies the shi re- 
presentative of the deceased in the y ii sacrifice (end-of-mourning sacrifice)”’. 


139. a.Sichéer yung sheng ché chi k’i, er b. is equal toj u c. as often, 
see LC 238: “If the dead were to use the vessels of the living”’. 


140. a.Pu neng kit kung shi. A. Legge: “We have not been able to live in 
harmony with the ducal house”; Couvreur: “Nous n’avons pas pu vivre en bonne intel- 
ligence avec la famille princiére”. Grammatically fauly, it would presuppose a preposition: 
yii kung shi.—B. kii b. here is not an intransitive verb but transitive with kung 
shi for object. k i can mean ‘tranquilly, at peace’ (see in detail Gl. 869): “We have 
not been able to give peace (rest) to the prince’s house”. 


141. a. Yiie yi, wu yiie wo sang ye si chan. A. Cheng Hiian says b.=c. 
and chan d. stands for ch’ an e. Thus: “Oh no, I say that all ch’ an will look at my 
mourning rites”. Yet b. has no such meaning.—B. Ho Yi-hang: d. means f., thus: “Oh, 
don’t say that my mourning si that chan is an increase [in the usual rites]’’. But for 
d.=f. there is no text support.—C. Phr. a.=“He said: Oh, don’t say that my mourning 
that will be looked at”. 


142. Jen hi tsé6é si t’ao, t?ao si yung. “When a man rejoices, he is pleased, 
when he is pleased he sings’’, see Gl. 220. 


143.a. yung si yu. A. Cheng Hiian says that y u (zt6g b.) is a “phonetical mistake” 
(i.e. Kt) for yao (dtog c.). Legge: “When he sings he swings himself about”. In LC 2137 
I had accepted this Kt as possible, but it is phonetically unconvincing.—B. yu _ b. could 
serve for a homophonous word ‘to laugh’, as in Chuang: Siao yao yu phr. d. “Jung tsi of 
Sung laughingly laughed at them” (here both Ts’uei and Li ap. Shi wen say y u b. means 
e.). This could be applied to our phr. a. “When he sings he laughs”. 

144. Wu neng ye si pei chi. Legge: “Its (the corpse’s) impotency goes on to 
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ma keus revolt from it”.—Where did Legge take his “goes on”? Phr. a: “Since he is in- 
capable (of anything), we turn the back on him”. 

145. a. K’i pu té yi k’i mu yi ch’ang k’iao ché hu tsé6 ping ché 
hu. A line difficult to construe. Ho Yi-hang proposes that the first yi b. should be read 
as yi c. (common, the Arch. graphs were identical for these two words): “k’i pu t@ yi: 
“How can you not desist (from your plan) k’i mu your mother (when she dies), 
if you yi b. with herch’ang k’iao ché try your invention,tsé ping ché 
hu_ then will it not be something distressing”. Plausible. 

146. a.Wei Yi-po chi ki pu ju. A. Legge: “Because it was the ki b. anni- 
versary of [the death of] Yi-po (sc. the uncle of the assistant envoy), Huei-po) he (sc. the 
principal envoy (King-shu) would not enter [the city of T’eng, where Yi-po had been 
killed]”.—B. Cheng Hiian: ki b.=c. “Because of the ki hatred [in connection with 
Yi-po] he (the principal envoy) would not enter” (fearing that Huei-po would avenge 
the killing of his uncle). Convincing. 

147. Kin wu so ju ming. “The prince (has not a place where:) does not 
know the place where he should deign to send a message” (sc. of condolence). 

148. Ai kung yii shé po “Prince Ai (of Lu) wanted to arrange sprinklers 
(for the funeral car to go)” LC 1240. 

149. a. Ts’ ing keng chi. Cheng Hiian says keng b. means c.: “I beg that 
you make up for [the damage done]’. This is because keng b. is sometimes used for 
keng d. ‘to change’, here ‘to set something in the stead of the damaged things’. 

150. a.Sang pu lit kii “When in mourning [for parents] do not be anxious about 
your dwelling”. A. Cheng Hiian: You may have to sell houses in order to supply a sumptu- 
ous mourning.—B. Earlier in the chapter there was the phr. b. (mourning rites) “according 
to the means of the family” (LC 1936). Thus phr. a. “When in mourning do not be 
anxious about your household”. 

151. Wei wu miao ye, “Because (if in your mourning rites you make great 
expenses) he (the dead father) will have no ancestral shrine”. 

152. a. Kao k’o yin ye. A. Cheng Hiian yin b. means c. Legge: “[The grave 
mound] was high enough for the hand to be placed on it”. For this meaning of b. there 
are no text parallels —B. yin b. is well known meaning ‘to lean on’, Meng: Kung-sun 
Ch’ou, hia phr. d. “leaning upon a stool”. Thus phr. a. “It was high enough to lean 
on”, 

153. a. Yi tsé yi, yii tsé yii. yii (gzwo b.) is Kt for yii (gzwo c.) ‘vast, far- 
reaching’ acc. to Ch’en Hao and Ho Yi-hang: “[If the rites] have had to be easy and 
simple, they have been simple, if they have had to be grand, they have been grand”. 

154. Yii jen chi po si chi mu. A. Legge: The foresters examined the trees 
about the various altars (such that could serve for making the king’s coffins they cut down). 
Couvreur likewise: “Les inspecteurs des foréts vont partout examiner les arbres”. But 
chi b. can certainly never mean ‘to examine’.—B. “The foresters proffered (reported 
about) the trees...” 


155. Fan tsai kung ché sha wu shé. [When a son kills his father]. A. 
Legge: “All who are in his mansion should be killed without mercy”.—B. Cheng Hiian: 
Should be killed without pardon (i.e. his whole family should be destroyed).—C. 
Wang K’ai-yiin: “All those who were in the mansion (at the time of the killing and did 
not save the father) should be killed without pardon”.—B. seems best. 


156. Tsin hien Wen tsi ch’eng shi. A. Ch’en Hao takes Hien-wen-tsi 
to be the posthumous name of Chao Wu: “When Hien Wen-tsi in Tsin has built ready his 
(house:) residence”.—B. Cheng Hiian: hien b. means c., thus: “When Tsin (the prince of 
Tsin) congratulated Wen-tsi on the completion of his residence”.—Plausible. 
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157. Tsin ta fu fa yen. A. Legge: “All the dignitaries in Tsin went to the house- 
warming”.—B. Cheng Hiian: fa b.=c.: “Ail the dignitaries in Tsin fa set out [to 
show courtesy]”. Plausible. 

158. Meitsailun yen, mei tsai huan yen. (Said of a new-built residence). 
A. Cheng Hiian: lun b. ‘wheel’ here means c. and huan d. means e. “How beautiful and 
large, how beautiful and (numerous:) rich in buildings”.—B. 1 un _ b. should rather mean 
‘in a full circle, all-round’ (complete) and huan d. should be the same as f. ‘brilliant’ 
(ex. in Lun yii), so also Lu Té-ming. Thus phr. a. “How beautiful and complete, how 
beautiful and brilliant”. 

159. a.Suei wei Tsin er yi. A. Cheng Hiian says wei (miwer b.)=fei (prwear 
c.), obviously taking b. to be Kt for c.: “Even if it were only Tsin (that was the enemy)”. 
The Kt is impossible.— B. “Even if it were wei but for Tsin er yi only”. 

160. Kiu yi yii chi pu t’o yi yin. The speaker alludes to the wood of a 
coffin struck. A. Legge: “It is long since I sang to anything”,—which does not render 
the text line.—B. “It is a long time that I have not (entrusted myself to sounds:) expressed 
myself by [musical] sounds”. Then he drummed on the board and sang. 

161. a. Hing ping t’é6 yii Tsin kuo. A. The char. b. is a variant of t’é c., 
by Cheng Hiian defined as meaning d. Phr. a.: “In his acting he was (comprehensively 
t’é alone:) monopolizing [the power] in the Tsin state”.—B. Wang Yin-chi, quoting 
Wu Cheng, points out that Kyii: Tsin yii 8 corresponding to phr. a. has phr. e., and Wu 
thinks that the char. ping f. is a corruption of char. g. But Wang Yin-chi suggests that 
g. is wrong for h. Since, however, f. and h. are synonymous, interpr. A. seems satisfactory. 


162. a. K’i chung t’uei jan. A. Cheng Hiian: chung b. meansc. “His person 
was retiring”. But chung ‘person’ must refer to his “interior”: “His (inner person:) 
soul was retiring”.—B. Legge: “He carried himself in a retiring way”; very inaccurate. 


163. a.So kit yi Tsin kuo kuan k’u chi shi. A. Cheng Hiian:kuan b.= 
c. “Those whom he promated in the state of Tsin [to be] officers of keys and 
magazines”.—B. Wang Yin-chi: kuan b. means ‘to direct, to manage (common) 
“Those whom he promoted to be managers of magazines”.—A. is good enough. 

164. Shu-chung P’i hiao tsi Liu. Cheng Hiian says that the char. b. means 
c., which is certainly correct: “Shu-chung P’i had instructed his son Liu’—for details 
of hiie/hiao see Gl. 1759. 

165. Wu yii pu wang “I want to burn in the sun a cripple”. For the meaning 
of wang see in detail Tso GI. 123 on the same story told in Tso: Hi 23. 

166. Wu tai huang “Do not be negligent and disorderly” Gl. 287. 

167. Jo fu hia wu “Like the covering (roof) of a great house” Gl. 328. 

168. Wu k’i kung er chu yen “They swamped his palace and made a 
stagnant pool there”. Gl. 1357. 

169. Wei yii ch’en “They prepared the elm tree juice”. LC 66. 

170. Ch’ou lien shé chao “putting up flag [staffs] wrapped with white 
silk”. LC 168. 

171. Fu fu “to crawl”, see in detail LC 294. 

172. Kiu tie “the head-band with its two ends tied together’’. LC 729. 

173. Ts’i ku Wang ki chi sang “when Ts’i sent announcement about 
the obsequies of “the princess” Wang ki’. LC 772. 

174. Li kie er sheng “to pass along the steps of the staircase step by step”. 
LC 916. 

175. Lii sha “(bent:) curved fans (over the coffin)”. LC 1022. 

176. Mou mou jan lai “(the starved man) with an effort came forward”. 
LC 1037. 
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177. Shan mu Lu ye “The tent-like covering (for the coffin) (made of bleached 
silk) that was the custom of Lu”. LC 1458. 

178. She tien “to put down offerings”. LC 1465. 

179. Shuei yi “loose-stuff garment”. LC 1574. 

180. Chuang kung si Kit yii to “Chuang kung surprised Ki in a narrow 
passage’’. LC 1692. 

181. Yi si ché wei pu k’o pie yi “Because the dead person is one whom 
we can no longer distinguish (from others)”. LC 2096. 


Yiie Ling. 


The same chapter is in the Li shi ch’un ts’iu. principal commentator Kao yu. 

182. K’i ti T’ai-hao, k’i shen Kou-mang. “Its ruler is T’ai-hao, its 
spirit is Kou-mang”. For these potentates see in detail B. Karlgren, Legends and Cults 
in ancient China (BMFEA 18, 1940) and B. Karlgren, Some sacrifices in Chou China 
(BMFEA 40, 1968). 

183. a. Lii chung t’ai-ts’ou. A. Legge: “Its pitch-tube is the t’ai-ts’ ou”. 
This skips the inconvenient chung b.—B. Cheng Hiian: chung b.=c. Lu Té-ming 
quotes Sii Miao: c hung b. in k’ii sheng, correct. a.=‘**Among the pitch-pipes it chung 
corresponds to t’ai-ts’ou”’. 

184. a. Yii shang ping. Legge: “The fishes rush up to the ice”. In Ta Tai Li: 
Hia siao cheng, we find correspondingly: b. “The fishes rise and put the back against the 
ice, thereby ending their hibernating stillness”. 

185. a. T’a tsi yti. “The otters sacrifice (offer up) fishes”. Cheng Hiia explains 
that in the first month of the spring the fishes are fat and fine and the otters before eating 
them sacrifice some. The Hia siao cheng has correspondingly phr. b. The real meaning of 
this “sacrificing” is doubtful. 

186. a. K’i k’i shu yi ta. A. Cheng Hiian: “His vessels are shu carved with 
[pictures of] ta sprouting plants”. Too far-fetched.—B. shu _ b. can mean ‘open-work’ 
as in Li: Ming t’ang wei phr. c. “screens carved in open-work”. Since ta d. means ‘to 
penetrate, to go through’, the shu ta in phr. a. should be a binome: a.=‘‘His vessels 
are shu carved in open-work and yi-ta thus transparent”’. 

187. a.Sit’ien ji yiie sing ch’en chi hing su li. A. Legge: “(He orders 
the Grand Scribe) to observe motions in the heavens of the sun and the moon and the 
constellations and their stations”. Both Legge and Couvreur take si b. to mean ‘to 
observe’ which (with Wang k’ai-yiin implies that b. stands for c. ‘to spy on, to watch’. 
This Kt is unnecessary.—B. si b. could have its normal meaning ‘to direct, to administer’; 
phr. a.=“(He orders the Grand Scribe) to be in charge of, professionally to attend 
to the motions” etc. 

188. a. Ts’o chi yii ts’ an pao kie chi yu kien. A. Legge (after Ch’en 
Hao) “He places it (the plough) between pao kie the man at armsts’an who is the 
third occupant (of the carriage) and the y ii driver” (so also Couvreur). This is gram- 
matically wrong, the second chi is then wrongly placed.—B. The pao kie does not 
mean ‘armoured warrior’ but simply ‘assistant’ (see Gl. 1091 on a phr. in Ode 276). Fang 
Pao has proposed that y ii b. here in phr. a. does not mean ‘the driver’ of the carriage but c. 
‘to be in attendance’ (common, it occurs with this meaning further on in the present 
paragraph). Thus phr. a.=“He puts it in the place where the pao kie assistant 
ts’an who is the third occupant of the carriage y ii is in attendance”. 

189. a.Shen tuan king shu. A. Cheng Hiian: shu (diwot b.) is Kt for suei 
(dzqwad c.) ‘ditch, small channel’. Legge a.= “to make out clearly the paths and ditches”; 
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Couvreur “d’examiner et d’arranger les sentiers et les canaux”. The Kt b. for c. was refuted 
in LC 1552.—B. tuan d. is defined by Kao Yu (on Lii) as=e. Ho Yi-hang: shu b. 
simply means ‘road’; soking-shu is a synonym binome=f.: a.= “To examine and 
put to right the paths (sc. between the fields)”. 

190. a. Yen ko mai ts’i. A. Cheng Hiian: b. means ‘putrid flesh’. a.=“One 
should cover up skeletons and bury putrefying flesh”.—B. Legge (after Ch’en Hao): 
“... and bury bones with flesh attached”. This would mean that b. stands for ts’i 
(dz’2dr c.) ‘bones with meat on’, known from Chouli. The reason for this definition (given 
by Lu Té-ming, quoting Ts’ai Yung) is that the Lii text has correspondingly d., where 
Kao Yu says: white bones is ko (skeleton), bones with meat on is ts’ i d.—B. seems 
convincing. 

191. a.Stie shuang ta chi. A. Ch’en Hao: chi b. means c. explaining that 
phrases like chi shou “animals of prey” give chi this meaning. a.=“Snow and frost 
will be greatly (rapacious:) injurious’. Kao Yu on the same line in Lii says likewise that chi 
b. means d.—B. “Snow and frost will be greatly (rapacious:) destructive’. Cf. LC 
138. 

192. a.Shou chung pu ju. Legge: “The first sown seeds will not enter [the 
ground]”. Cheng Hiian says that shou chung means b. ‘millet’, which seems very 
doubtful. pu ju “will not enter” might mean “will not be brought in (harvested)”’. 

193. a. Wu si liie. A. Cheng Hiian b.=c., a.=“There should be no (killing 
flogsing:) flogging to death”. It is true that si b. can mean ‘to kill’, as in Ode 236 
phr. d. (for full details see Gl. 787).—-B. Ch’en Hao: si b. means e. ‘to expose a corpse’: 
“There should be no exposing of corpses (of executed criminals) and no flogging”.—C. 
Kao Yu (on the same phr. in Lii) si b.=f. “There should be no extreme flogging”. Ho 
Yi-hang b.=g. ‘to let loose, unbridled’ (common) “there should be no unrestrained flog- 
ging”. Legge: “There should be no unregulated infliction of the bastonade”.—A. seems 
convincing. 

194. a.Si yii Kao Mei. Chouli records an officer styled Mei shi b. “the Director 
of matrimonies”, and with change of Radical in the character into c. this would be the 
God of matrimony. We are dealing here with the second month of spring when the swallows 
arrive. A. Cheng Hiian refers to an ancient legend about princess Kien-ti, wife of the 
primeval emperor K’u (also called Kao Sin shi d.) who saw a swallow drop an egg and 
swallowed it, became pregnant and bore Sie, the ancestor of the Royal Shang-Yin house. 
The legend is alluded to in Ode 303, cf. Mao’s comm. there (Legge’s translation p. 636) 
and it is told in Shi ki: Yii pen ki, lst paragraph, Chavannes MHI p. 174). Thus phr.a . 
“He sacrifices to Kao [Sin’s] god of matrimony”. A wild speculation of Cheng’s.—B. 
Kao Yu in comm. on Lii says it wasakiao si e. sacrifice in the suburb, and he suggests 
that kao (kog f.) is Kt for kiao (k6dg g.), thus phr. a.=“He sacrifices on the suburban 
alter to Mei, the god of matrimony”.—C. Ch’en Hao: Kao in phr. a. is only a praising 
epithet: “He sacrifices to the (high:) eminent god of matrimony”. Legge: “He sacrifices 
to the first match maker”.—C. is plausible. 

195. Tai yi kung tu. A. Legge: “Bow-cases have been brought”.—B. “They 
(sc. the King’s harem-ladies) are (engirdled with:) carry at their girdles bow- 
cases (as presage of the birth of sons)”. 

196. Nai li t’ien tsi so yii. A. Legge: “Courtesy was shown to those [harem- 
ladies] whom the Son of Heaven had approached (sc. and made pregnant)’’.—B. 
Some comm. propose that 1i b. stands for li c. Phr. a. “Sweet spirits were given to 
those ...” Plausible. 

197. a. T’ien tsi nai sien kao. Lii has correspondingly b. a.=“The Son of Heaven 
then (makes fresh his lamb: sc. in sacrifice)’’. LC 1330. 
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198. a.Si wu shi ts’ ai. (The music-master was ordered). A. “to practise (teach 
the art of) pantomime dancing and to deposit vegetables”. Cheng Hiian says a 
sacrifice to the Spirit of the b. first producer of music.—B. Lii has correspondingly c: 
“to depose varicoloured (stuffs?)’’. 

199. Yung kuei pi keng p’i pi “One uses kuei and pi jades and [for 
them] one keng substitutes skins and silk pieces”, see in detail Tso Gl. 500. 

200. Pu k’o yi na. A. Legge: “They do not admit of being restrained”—referring 
_ to the sprouting and budding in nature. A strange interpr.—B. Ch’en Hao: “It will not 
do to (bring in:) hoard”—it is not the season for storing. Plausible. 

201. a.Chou t’ien hia. A. Cheng Hiian: chou b.=c. ‘to furnish to those who 
have not enough’; similarly Kao Yu on Lii: b.=d. ‘to give’ and Ch’en Hao e. Thus phr. 
a.: “succouring [all in the] realm’’.—B. Ho Yi-hang: b. means f. a.=“All round in the 
realm”.chou b. with this same meaning recurs in the next line phr. g. 

202. a. Kin fu nti wu kuan. A. Cheng Hiian: wu kuan b. means c. Legge: 
“She orders the wives and younger women [of the palace] not to wear the ornamental 
dresses”. Properly: “She warns the ladies not to be kuan sights” (i.e. adorned)—B. 
Kao Yu on Lii: kuan=d. “She warns the ladies not to kuan make sight-seeing 
(pleasure-trips)”’. Plausible. 

203. a. Hiao kung. A. Cheng Hiian: hiao kung=b.: “She determines the 
pensum of work (for each lady)”. Similarly Kao Yu on Lii: hiao c.=d. “she delivers the 
work [to be done] (to each lady)”.—B. Legge: a.=“they go to work”; Couvreur: “Elle 
fait connaitre le résultat du travail de chacune”—both interpr. unsatisfactory. 


204. Lei niu t’eng ma. A. Cheng Hiian: both lei and t’eng nuan b. ‘to 
mount, to cover (a female). For t’e ng this is correct, but lei c. has no such meaning.—B. 
Ch’en Hao: lei c. means, d. all the better since Lii has correspondingly e. hobbled 
[tethered] bulls.—C. Legge “large, heavy bulls, 1 ei can sometimes mean ‘to accumulate’, 
and L. may have imagined “accumulated bulls: who have accumulated (laid on) fat”. 
B. is certainly safest. 

205. a. Yi pi ch’un k’i. A. Cheng Hiian explains b. “thereby expelling the airs 
of spring”, thus properly: “thereby making an end to the airs of spring”.—B. Legge: 
“To secure the full development of the airs of the spring”.—A. is convincing since it fits 
the context. 

206. Shan ling pu shou. A. Cheng Hiian explains: “The high parts will be 
dried in the heat”, thus a.=“(The seasonal rains will not fall)” and the mountains and 
hills will not receive [any].—B. Legge: “No product would be derived from the mountains 
and heights”. A. is satisfactory. 


207. Ping ko ping k’i. A. Legge: “Warlike movements (!!) would be everywhere 
arising”.— B. “Weapons. and ko (leather:) buffcoats will everywhere arise”. 


208. a. K’i k’i kao yi ts’u. Forts’ u b. text variant c. Lii correspondingly has d. 
A. Cheng Hiian: ts’ u (b. c.) means e., and Kao Yu likewise d.=e.: “His vessels are high 
and large.”—B. ts’ u (ts’o, p’ing sheng) really means ‘coarse’ and d. also = ‘coarse, careless’. 
Thus a.: “His vessels are high and coarse”. 

209. Nai ming po hien yii si po pi yu yi yii min ché. The yii b. 
here is somewhat surprising just before it was described how c. “one made the great rain 
sacrifice to Ti (Shang-ti). We get here: a.=“The order is given to all the prefectures to 
make rain sacrifice and to sacrifice to all the [dead] princes who had benefited 
the people”. 

210. Siu yi han t’ao. A. (The Son of Heaven with pullets tastes the millet) 
“they (the pullets) are served with cherries in the mouth” (so also Kao Yu on Lii).— 
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B. Legge ‘‘(The Son of Heaven partakes of the millet) along with pullets) and with cherries 
set forth beside them”.—A strange translation. 

211. Chi sheng sé wu huo tsin. A. Legge: “Stop the indulgence in musio 
and beautiful sights, eschew the society of the women”.—B. “They should refrain 
from musical sounds and sé beautiful women, they should not huo in any 
case tsin admit to them (the women)”. 

212. Wu chi ho (The noble man reduces the tastes of his food) “and should not achieve 
a proper blending [of the flavours]”. Legge “use no piquant condiments (in it)’’.—Too 
free. 

213. a. Po kuan tsing shi wu hing. A. Cheng Hiian records a variant text 
b. wu king and though Lii has the reading a. (like Li), Kao Yu comments as if the true 
text should be king c. Punctuating after tsing we should obtain: “The magistrates 
keep quiet, and shi in their actions should have no king short-cuts (quick and easy 
decisions)”’.—B. Legge takes a. as it stands, and, punctuating after s h i, translates: “The 
various magistrates keep things quiet and inflict no hing corporal punish- 
ments”. Plausible. 

214. a. Yiting yen yin chi so ch’eng. A. Cheng Hiian and Kao Yu: yen 
b.=c. ‘to rest, peace’, then read yen (san): “And soting establish and yen tran- 
quillize what the Yin force achieves”. 


215. K’o yi ch’u t’ai sie. “They may occupy towers and belvederos.” 


216. Ying nai hiie si. A. Cheng Hiian “The young falcons learn to seize”.—B. 
Legge: “(Young) hawks learn to practise (the ways of their parents)’’.—C. “(Young) 
falcons learn to practise flying”. 


217. a. Yi pie kuei tsien teng ki chi tu. A. Legge: “For marking the 
different degrees of rank as high or low”. B. Ho Yi-hang: ki (kiap b.) is wrong for ki 
(kiap c.), the teng-ki d. being the proper binome (so the Lii text has it). 

218. a. Wu fa ling er tai yi fang shen nung chi shi. A. Ho Yi-hang: 
shen nung is a wrong inversion of nung shen b.: “One should not send out orders 
(sc. about war expeditions or larger enterprises) and so wait (for their execution) and so 
obstruct the business of the Spirit of agriculture”.—B. Lii has the line c. “One should 
not send out orders and (violate:) infringe the seasons ...” which is clearly better. 
Obviously the tai d. in phr. a. is a corruption of the kan shi in phr. c. 


219. Shen nung tsiang ch’i kung. A. For shen nung see par. 218 above: 
“The Spirit of agriculture will now take in hand his work”.—B. Legge “Husbandry 
(dear to) the Spirits has to take in hand its various tasks”—a curious translation. 


220. a. K’o yi mei t’u kiang. A. Cheng Hiian: kiang b. means c. ‘hard, 
compact’, then with Lu Té-ming read Arch. g’:ang in shang sheng. “It can make fine the 
hard (compact) soil.” —-B. Ho Yi-hang: b. should have its ordinary reading: “It can make 
(beautiful:) fine the field-allotments”. Plausible. 


221. a. Ying nai tsi niao yung shi hing Inu. A. Legge refers the whole 
line to the birds of prey: “(Young) hawks at this time sacrifice birds, as the first step they 
take to killing (and eating) them”. Couvreur: “L’épervier offre des oiseaux aux esprits 
tutélaires (!) et commence a exércer le pouvoir de donner la mort”.—B. Lii has the reading 
b. and Kao Yu explains: “The falcons (hawks) catch birds in the great marshes (!) and 
expose them in the four directions, this is what is called to sacrifice birds and s hi now 
first yung one uses [this season] to hing lu practise the death penalty”. Pla- 
usible. 

222. a. Shun pi yiian fang. A. Cheng Hiian: shun b.=c. ‘to subdue’, thus: 
“and make obedient those distant regions”.—B. Legge “to give effect to [the wishes 
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of] the people even the most distant from court”. Couvreur: “de répondre aux désirs des 
peuples méme les plus éloignés’’.—A. is convincing. 

223. a. Pu k’o yi ying. A. Cheng Hiian: ying b.=c. (Lu Té-ming kie/ kég) 
‘unloosened, careless’. Phr. a. “One should not be (unloosened:) slack (sc. in the punish- 
ments)”.—B. ying b. properly means ‘surplus, excess’: “There should be no excess 
(in the punishments)”. 

224. Hung yen lai pin. Legge: “The wild geese come (and abide) like guests”. 
Properly. “The wild geese come and are guests” (remain for a short time before going 
further north). 

225. Nai ming tsai chu. A. Legge: “Orders are given to the officers of slaughter 
and prayer”. It is true that tsai can sometimes mean ‘to butcher’, but B. next seems 
safer—B. Cheng Hiian: tsai chu refers to tsai the great intendant (of the Royal 
court) and theta chu great prayer-master, the two highest officers concerned with the 
sacrifices. 

226. Wu yu siian ch’u (All should exert themselves in the work of gathering 
in the crops) and wu etc. A. Legge: “They must not allow anything to remain out in the 
fields”.—a strange transl.—B. “There should be no (spreading out:) dispersion or 
bringing out”. Couvreur: “Que personne ne disperse ni tire rien des magasins”. Plausible. 

227. Po kung hiu. A. Legge: “All labours cease (for a season)”. B. Cheng Hiian: 
“All the artisans (artificers) take a rest’’.—Confirmed by the context. 

228. a. K’i k’i hung yi yen. Lii has the reading b. A. Kao Yu says c. means 
‘deep’. Legge translates accordingly: “The vessels he uses are large and rather (!) deep” .— 
B. Ch’en Hao: “His vessels are wide in the middle and narrow at the top”. This makes 
sense since the line will probably mean “His vessels are large (wide) and (covered:) 
tapering towards the top”. 

229. a. Pi kung chi wei shang. A. Legge: “Making the suitability of the 
article the first consideration”. This is a misunderstanding of the phr. kung chi.—B. 
Huai-nan: Shi tsé hiin has correspondingly phr. b. “The solidity is the most important”, 
thus a.=“That it is well made should be the most important”. Couvreur (correctly:): 
“Oportet operum perfectio sit summa”. 

230. a. Yi k’iung k’i ts’ing. A. Legge: “An end should be put to deception”. 
B. Couvreur “afin de la corriger de son défaut (ut finem habeat hujus libido)”. A. and B. 
both miss the meaning of ts’>ing b.—C. “In order to (exhaust:) go to the bottom 
of the ts’ing real circumstances (why he has made such poor work)”. For this 
meaning of ts’ing see Tso Gl. 51 (so also Kao Yu on Li). 

231. Ta yin cheng. A. “There is a great drinking feast and the cheng 
winter sacrifice to the King’s ancestors”.—B. Legge: “There is the great festivity 
when they drink together and cheng each of the stands bears half its animal roasted”. 
This means that cheng _ here would stand as short-form forfang cheng according 
to Mao Heng’s comm. on Ode 300, see Gl. 1167. 

232. a.Ta ko si yiti kung shé. A. Cheng Hiian: ko (kdt b.) ‘to cut’ means ‘to 
kill’: “He (the King) grandly (cuts:) kills victims on the public altar to Shé”. It is im- 
probable that ko b. should be used in this sense.—B. ko (kat b.) could be Kt for kai 
(kdd c.) ‘to beg’: “He grandly (begs:) prays and sacrifices on the public altar to Shé”. 

233. a. La sien tsu “He makesla winter sacrifice to the ancestors”. Cheng Hiian 
tries an interpr. by etymology: la (lap b.) would mean lie (lzap c.) ‘hunt’ a sacrifice 
bringing the spoils obtained in a hunt—an arbitrary speculation. 

234.a.Ch’i si shi. A. Legge: “All things related to the dead are revised and regulated”. 
—B. Cheng Hiian: “It is commanded to die in the service [of the state]’, this referring 
particularly to the military men. This is conclusive, since we already had (under the first 
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winter month) phr. b. “on his return he rewarded [the families of those who had] died 
in the service (of the state)”. 

235.a.Ming chi yiie ch’ang yiie. A.ChengHiianch’ang b.meansc. ‘full’. 
“One calls it (sc. the second winter month) the month of fulness”. But ch’ang is not attested 
with that meaning.—B. Kao Yu on Lii: ch’ ang b. means ‘to expand’: “One calls it the 
month of (expansion:) repose”. Plausible. 

236. a. Shuei tsé fu kien. A. Cheng Hiian: fu b.=c. ‘thick’. Since fu b. 
means ‘belly’, K’ung Ying-ta expounds Cheng’s idea: on the human body the belly is 
prominent, thus phr. a. (The ice is now ample), in the waters and marshes it is (belly- 
like:) thick and hard.—B. Legge has tried to keep the idea of ‘belly’, translating: “The 
ice is thick and strong to the bottom of the waters and meres” (Couvreur: “fluviorum et 
lacuum viscera (intima) concreta”).—C. Lii has instead line d.: “(The ice is ample) in 
the waters and marshes it has (again:) evermore hardened”. This is preferable. 
The Chu script graph here was probably simply e., by Han-time scribes enlarged with 
either Rad. 130 or 60. 

237. P>ang ché “(On all sides:) everywhere to dismember victims”, see 
Gl. 1234. 

238. Kien lien kie tsiin “To select and train the excellent men”. Gl. 2024. 


Tseng Tsi Wen and Wen Wang Shi Tsi. 


239. Ts’i yii pin. “One makes announcement at the lit de parade (of the 
dead father).” Cheng Hiian proposes that b. is an error for c.—refuted by Ho Yi-hang. 

240. a. Fu ch’u er hou yin tsi li ye. “When the mourning [for the dead 
ruler] has been laid aside to bring the Yin tsi great sacrifices is ritually correct.” A. 
The exact meaning of yin tsi is somewhat uncertain. When Ch’un ts’iu: Wen second 
year says that there was b. “a great service in the ancestral temple” (in Lu), Kung-yang 
says that this service wasata hia c. “the great collective sacrifice to all the ancestors’, 
and he adds that d.; the principal commentator on Kung-yang Ho Hiu states that yin 
e. means f. ‘ample, great’, and that d. means: “In 5 years one twice made yin tsi”, 
this purporting that once in 3 years there was the hia collective sacrifice and once in 5 
years there was the ti g. sacrifice, similar to the hia but meritorious ch’ en ministers 
partaking in the service. Hence in phr. a. above K’ung Ying-ta proposes that the yin 
tsi means the hia and ti sacrifices. This tallies badly with the context.—B. Ho Yi- 
hang therefore says that in phr. a. the yin tsi “great sacrifices” refers to theta siang 
and siao siang sacrifices in the noble families. Legge has had the same idea, trans- 
lating: “When the mourning for the ruler is put off, he will then perform the great 
sacrifices (of his private mourning)”.—Plausible. 

241. a. Pu lii pu kia (ku). A. Cheng Hiian: 1ii b. stands short for the phr. c. 
which occurs earlier in the chapter. It is true that 1 ii b. can sometimes mean d. (cf. Gl. 
1909). On the second line Cheng says kia (kd e.) is Kt fork u (ko f.) explaining g. Thus a.: 
“He does not let the cup go round to all those present, he does not wish blessings 
on the head of the family”.—B. Legge and Couvreur take kia (ku) in the passive: 
“He does not receive the blessing (at the close of the sacrifice)”.—A. seems convincing. 

242. a. Pu chi k’i yi chi ch’i shuo. Said about an eclipse of the sun. A. 
Cheng Hiian saysshuo (sik b.) is Kt forsu (sukc.): “We do not know whether it 
will end slowly or quickly”’ (see LC 1580). It ‘s true that the char. b. serves for two 
words shu (slau) ‘number’ and shuo (suk) ‘number of times’ etc.—B. We could also 
read b. ‘n phr. a. shu (sliu) ‘number’: “We do not know the number (measure) of 
the slowness in its d'sappearance”. A. seems most conv'nc'ng. 
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243. Shi shang pi tsai shi han nuan chi tsie. “When the food has 
gone up (to the king), he (the cook) unfailingly examines and looks to (the balance 
of cold and heat sc. in the food) the temperature (of the food)” see Gl. 751. 

244. a.Wei yu yiian. A. Cheng Hiian: wei (mgwad b.) “is equal to” (i.e. Kt for) 
wu (moot c.) and yiian d. means e. ‘a second time, to repeat’ (a meaning attested in 
Yi: Kua 8): “There should be no (dish of food) repeated (remains sent up to the King 
again)’’. B. Cheng’s Kt is not very convincing, nor necessary. Phr. a. is a question: “There 
have not been any repetition (remains served again)?” The cooks answer it no “yes”, 
i.e. “all right, I understand”. 

245. a.Siin yu er ji nai kien. A. Cheng Hiian: “After 12 days there was a 
remission [in the father’s sickness]”. Cf. Lun: Tsi han phr. b.—B. Legge: “It was not 
till after 12 days that he intermitted (his attentions)”.—A. is convincing. 

246. a.Sii ku nan. “The assistants drum [the rhythm of] the Nan (pantomimes)”’. 
Cheng Hiian has a lengthy comm.: Nan b. is the music of the Nan Yi c. Southern Bar- 
barians. He quotes Chouli: Mao jen: “The Mao jen has the task of teaching to dance the Y i 
yiie music of the Yi Barbarians”. Cheng further quotes Ode 208 (Ku Chung) phr. d.: 
“With them (sc. the instruments recorded) they y a perform the Ya, the Nan”. The Han 
school (Han Shi nei chuan quoted by Li shu in comm. on Wen siian: Wei tu fu) says that 
a king should let dance by pantomime the music of the 6 dynasties and the music of the 
Si Yi Barbarians in the four quarters”: the Ya would be the former and Nan one part of 
the latter. Legge in a note on phr. a. finds it more likely that the terms refer to the sec- 
tions of the Shi, the Nan thus being the Chou nan and the Shao nan in the Kuo feng. This 
seems convincing. 

247. Ming k’i yen. Legge: “The charges about begging the old to speak”; Couvreur: 
“a demander des conseils aux vieillards ming sur leur invitation”; properly: ming (when 
ordered). “On exhortation to beg for (words:) instructions [from the old]”. 

248. a.Ta yiie cheng shou shu. A. Cheng Hiian: shu means b.: “The grand 
music master hands them (the pupils) the number of documents (in the school)”’.—B. s hu 
c. can mean ‘rules for, method, art’ as in Meng: Kao tsi, shang phr. d. “the method of 
playing chess is a small art”. Couvreur therefore better phr. a.=“Pour toutes les choses 
le grand directeur de la musique leur enseignait les régles”. Convincing. 

249. a.Kien jier hing tai ji er shé tien: tai ji at the reaching sun= 
when the sun reaches the end of its course of the day = ‘sundown’. This phr. already occurred 
in the chapter T’an Kung. A. Cheng Hiian explains b. each time that he is going to s h é 
lodge for the night, he tien brings offerings to the hing chu tablet of the Spirit 
of the Road. Thus phr. a.=“As long as he sees the sun, he travels, at sundown he 
takes lodging and brings offerings [to the Spirit of the Road]’’. Couvreur thinks that Cheng’s 
hing chu refers to the ancestral spirit tablets which he has brought along on his journey. 
—B. It seems doubtful whether shé here really means ‘to take lodging’. The phr. s h é 
tien c. already occurred in T’an Kung phr. d. and means ‘to deposit offerings’. The phr. 
occurs in Chouli: Ta chu and Tien chu. It is synonymous with phr. shi tien e. which 
we find a few lines later in the chapter. Thus phr. a.: “... at sundown he deposits 
offerings (sacrifices)” (to which Spirit?). 

250. a. Pu yi jen chi ts’in shan huan. A. Cheng Hiian: shan, tien 
(sjam, tiam b.) means c. “He does not cause people’s relatives to have suffering and 
distress”.—B. Fang Pao: b. should be y e (dzam d.): “He does not cause people’s relatives 
to collapse in distress”. This is tempting. 

251. a.Ta si ch’eng lun shuo tsai tung sii. A. Cheng Hiian: The ta 
81 ch’eng b. is the same as the Shi shi c. in Chouli, belonging to the department of 
the Ti kuan si-t’u (see Biot, le Tcheou li p. 292). Legge translates: a.=“The great 
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perfector (of Instruction) discusses all about (these matters) in the eastern 
school”. Couvreur: “Le grand directeur de |]’instruction parfaite’.—B. Fang Pao: the 
ta si-ch’eng is the same asthe Ta si yiie grand director of music, discussed in 
the preceding line of the text.—A. is satisfactory. 

252. It has just been described that when instituting a new school, one should shi 
tien deposit offerings to the spirits of sages and earlier teachers. Therefore a. Fan shi 
tien ché pi yu ho. A. Cheng Hiian explains: when such earlier sages and great 
teachers were not to be found, one ho combined with those of neighbouring states.—An 
eccentric interpr—B. Ch’en Hao: “There should be ho symphonic music”. which 
seems better since the next line contains phr. b. 

253. a. Wei chi kiao jen yiian chi yiti ch’eong kin yi ki ts’ii 
tsiie yii shang tsun. Ch’eng kiin b. was the name of theta hiie High school 
for young noblemen, as described in Chouli: Tasi y tie. A. Legge brings together y ian 
chi yii ch’eng kiin: “One called them ’suburban men’ (men of the suburban 
school), that was to yiian chi treat them as distant (not belonging to the 
inner circle of finer noblemen in the High school); yi ki according to their attain- 
ments they got cups at the (highest:) principal amphora”.—B. The last part: ts’ ii tsiie 
yii shang tsun appears to be a corrupted text, for later on in the chapter we find 
a line c.: “That the mounting, the eating of left-overs and the receiving of cups (was made 
by: was led on by the eldest son of the principal wife, this was the principle of honouring 
the ancestors”. Here the word ts un has nothing to do with any amphora. Thus accord- 
ing to their attainments they got cups from the highest worthy (principal son). 


254. a.Ki hing k’i yung pi. A. Cheng Hiian: hing b. must be a wrong char. 
for hin c. “When one had smeared with blood the [sacral] instruments, one had 
offerings of silk stuffs”. 


255. a. Yii k’i shen yi shan k’i kiin. A. Cheng Hiian says y ii b. stands for 
y ti c., and this c. means d. and e. “To enlarge one’s own person in order to make his ruler 
good”. This makes poor sense in the context and moreover c. has no such meaning. B. 
Cheng is probably right that b. stands for c., but c. means ‘to bend, to deflect’; thus with 
Ch’en Hao phr. a. “To (deflect:) make crooked one’s own person, in order to make 
one’s ruler good”, i.e. to act wrongly, as did Chou Kung in treating the young crown 
prince Ch’eng Wang unjustly. 

256. Ch’eng han “presented (mouth-fillings:) jades for the corpse’s mouth”. 
For a wrong speculation of Cheng Hiian’s on this phr. see LC 86. 


257. Yi kao yiti tien jen. “It (the crime) was likewise reported to the 
Field inspector”. For a wrong speculation of Cheng Hiian’s on this line see LC 578. 

258. a. T’i yi sing ye. A. Cheng Hiian briefly says: t’i b. ‘body, to embody’ means 
c. ‘to attach’. a.=“That was to integrate those of other clans” (sc. with the ruler’s). Legge: 
“(The ruler would show) that they formed one body with (the officers of other surnames)” .— 
B. It is tempting to say that t’i b. is here Kt for li d. (within the same Hs series): a.= 
“That was to show courtesy to those of other clans”. 


259. a.San lao wu keng. It is a question of the King’s rite of yang lao 
“nourishing the old”. There has been much discussion about the meaning of the phr. Cheng 
Hiian thinks that san lao and wu keng comprised one representative of the “3 
elders” and one of the 5 keng “experienced ones” who had b. handed over their offices 
resigned from office. Later scholars. e.g. Wang K’ai-yiin think that the san lao refers 
tosan kung c. the three dukes (highest dignitaries) and wu keng tothed. 6 ministers 
(6 minus the premier=5), an arbitrary guess. Ts’ai Yung (ap. K’ung Ying-ta) thought 
that keng e. is a wrong char. and should be the similar graph sou f. meaning ‘old 
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man’.—Plausible, the phr. wu sou _ being a phr. analogous to san lao. The true 
interpr. of phr. a. is probably unattainable. 

260. a. Sheng jen chi ki shi ye. A. Legge (after Ch’en Hao): “The sage 
(sovereign) bore in mind the various steps (!) (of the ceremony)’, thus taking ki b. with 
its ordinary meaning ‘to remember’.—B. Yii Yiie: k i b. stands for ki c., phr. a.=“When 
the sages regulated the [ritual] service” (sc. of the yang lao just described). 
Plausible. 


Li Yin and Li K’i. 


261. a. Yao yii ti. “(The rites, rules of correct conduct) pen yii t’ien have 
their roots in Heaven”, then phr. a. A. Cheng Hiian interprets: b. “They are based on the 
advantages of Earth”. It is inconceivable how yao c. ‘viands’ could give this meaning.— 
B. Lu Té-ming says c. means d. “They take their pattern from the Earth”. Ch’en Hao has 
seized upon this, saying c.—e. (c. being then Kt for e., both Arch. g’é6g e. meaning ‘to 
imitate’: “The rites have their roots in Heaven and imitate Earth (i.e. with its distinc- 
tion between high and low etc.)’’. Plausible. Legge (very freely): “They have their cor- 
respondences in Earth”. 

262. Lie yti kuei shen. A. Legge: “They (the rites) are applicable to spiritual 
beings”.—B. Couvreur: “Elles sont ordonnées d’aprés (les bienfaits conférés par les dif- 
férents esprits)”.—C. “They lie (are ranged among: take their place among the 
Spirits (i.e. they are as divine as the Spirits)’’. 

263. a. Jan hou fan sing tsii shu. For tsii b. see Li Gl. 26 above: “Later 
on they fan put rice in the corpse’s mouth and sing raw meat, and they 
presented on straw mats cooked meat”. Cheng Hiian says there was a text variant c. 
“they presented on stands cooked meat”. 

264. T’ien wang er ti ts’ang. A. Legge (after Ch’en Hao): “They looked up 
to Heaven and buried [the body] in the ground”.—B. “Heaven saw him (the dead 
person) and Earth stored him”. 

265. a.Shi wei ho mo. A. Cheng Hiian: mo b. means c. and Legge translates 
this, rather than the Li text: “A union [of the living] with the disembodied and unseen” .— 
B. Ch’en Hao: a.=d. “A union with (those in] the dark quietude”. For this meaning 
of mo b. cf. Gl. 819. 

266. a. Shi wei ta kia. A. Cheng Hiian kia b. means great (common): “That 
is called the grand greatness”.—B. Ch’en Hao kia (kd b.) stands for ku (ko c.) which 
occurs earlier in the line. Cf. Li Gl. 241 above. a.=“‘That is called the great blessing”. 
Plausible. 

267. a. Kiin si shé tsi wei chi yi, ta fu si tsung miao wei chi 
pien. A. Cheng Hiian: pien (plian b.) is Kt for pien (ban c.) ‘to discriminate’, 
the latter here meaning d. “When a feudal prince dies for the altars of his state it is called 
yi righteousness, when a dignitary dies for [his prince’s] ancestral temple, it is called 
discernment (correctness)’’.—B. Legge b. has its ordinary meaning: “it is regarded as a 
change (of the duty required from him)”.—C. When a dignitary dies for [his prince’s] 
ancestral temple it is called a (changeable (:) variable thing (he does it or not according to 
circumstances). Cf. LC 1220. 

268. Sheng jen nai ... “The sage can... see LC 1118. 

269. a. Ytie yi wei liang ku kung yu yi ye. A. Cheng Hiian: yi b.—c. 
“The month is taken as measure, therefore for the works (tasks) there is capabil- 
ity”. Legge freely: “The moon being taken as the measure, (of works to be done) that work 
could be accomplished successfully”.—B. Cheng records a variant text d. “for the work 
there is a proper limit”. 
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270. Jen ts’ ing yi wei t’ien, ku jen yi wei ao. A. Cheng Hiian: ao b. 
is equal to c. Legge interpreting: “The feelings of men being the field to be cultivated, men 
would look up (to the sages) as to their lords’’. It is true that in Tso: Chao 13 there is the 
phr. d. “a revered lord”, but there is nothing in our text a. warranting the insertion of 
“the sages”.—B. Ho Yi-hang: b. means ‘deep and hidden place’, phr. a.=“Men’s feelings 
are taken to be fields (to be cultivated), but people consider them as dark and 
hideen regions”. Convincing. 

271. Ku yin shi yu yu ye. “Therefore drink and food have their (proveni- 
ence:) source”, see LC 2128. 

272. Kuo yu li kuan yu yii shi yu chi. A. Legge: “In this way arose 
the ceremonial usages of the states, the official departments with their administrators, 
each separate business with its own duties”. It seems that Legge took kuan yu yii 
shi as making one phr., not punctuating after y iii—B. This is a row of three-words 
phrases: “The states had their ceremonial usages, the officials had their y ii service, the 
businesses had their offices”, punctuated after y ii. 

273. a. Li hing yu tsu miao er hiao ts’i fu yen. Legge: “By means 
of the ceremonies in the ancestral temple the services of filial duty and of kindly affection 
come to be dischanged”. The difficulty is here the word fu which can mean ‘to work’ 
(common) and Ch’en Hao aptly paraphrases b. Thus phr. a.=“When the rites are carried 
out in the ancestral temple, filial piety and kindly affection are (worked:) prac- 
tised”. 

274. a. Yi chi siu er li chi ts’ang ye. A. Cheng Hiian: ts’ ang b. means 
c. ‘the defence walls’: a.=“(all these sacrifices enumerated) are an embellishment of 
righteousness and a defence for the rites”.—B. Ch’en Hao: b.=d. they are... anda 
repository for the rites. 

275. Li k’i, shi ku ta pei, ta pei sheng té. A. Cheng Hiian: “The cere- 
monial usages [make] k’i capable men’’.—B. Ch’en Hao: “The ceremonial usages are 
instruments (sc. for man’s improvement), therefore they make complete, they 
greatly make complete the ample virtue”. Good. 

276. Chi ts’u tsé cheng, shi tsé hing. A. Legge: “They (the rites) make 
him correct when employed in the ordering of himself, they ensure for him free course 
when employed towards others”. A strange interpr.—B. Couvreur: “Au repos il est ir- 
réprochable, dans |’action rien ne l’arréte”. Just as bad.—C. “If his chi (substance:) 
fundamental nature (so Ch’en Hao) is placed in them (the ritual usages), he will 
be correct, if he applies them (sc. on his actions (so Ch’en) he will be successful”. 
Acceptable. 

277. Shé tsi shan ch’uan chi shi kuei shen chi tsi t’i ye. “The 
services (sacrifices) for the state altars and the (Spirits of ) mountains and rivers 
and the sacrifices to the Kuei and Shen Spirits”. A. Legge: t’ i “these are to be judged 
of by the material substance of the offerings”.—B. Couvreur: “il faut tenir compe de leur 
t’ i dignité respective”; good. Thus a.=“The services ... Kuei and Shen Spirits are 
t’?i matters of the dignity (of the recipients)’. 


278. a.Sang tsi chi yung ...yi ye. Cheng Hiian: yi (ngia b.) stands for 
yi (ngva c.); convincing: a.=‘‘What is employed in the mourning sacrifices, yi is a 
matter of (Legge:) the appropriateness to circumstances”. 


279. a.Té ch’an chi chi ye tsing wei. A. Cheng Hian: chi i.=c. ‘minute, 
fine’: a.=“The té@ force [in nature] is the minute [spring of] production, it is 
exquisite and minute”.—B. Legge takes b. as standing for d. “Extreme as is the energy 
[of nature] in production”; Couvreur: “l’action (du ciel et de la terre) qui se montre si 
féconde ...” A. is safest. 
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280. Kiin tsi shen k’i tu ye. It is a question of paucity (simplicity) in sacri- 
ficial gifts being best. A. Cheng Hiian: “The noble man is careful about the (singleness:) 
paucity”.—B. Legge: “The superior men watched carefully over the solitude (of their 
own thoughts)”. A. is confirmed by the context. 

281. Kuan Chung shan tsie. “Kuan Chung had mountain-like pillar-crests”, 
see Gl. 511. 

282. Pu lo pao ta. A. Cheng Hiian: “One should not find pleasure in the 
coverings of the vessels being large”.—B. Legge: “A great apparatus is not required 
at them (the sacrifices)”, a strange interpr.—C. Couvreur: “se garder d’aimer des objets de 
grandes dimensions” .—A. alone follows the text. 

283. a. Pu shan kia shi. A. Cheng Hiian says that kia shi b. “happy event” 
refers to the c. presentation of a new “consort” for a feudal prince, which idea is based 
on entries in Ch’un ts’iu Hi 8 and Tso: Huan 3. Ch’en Hao proposes that kia shi b. 
refers to the rites of kuan capping a son when he comes of age and of marriage in the 
princely and noble families. Thus phr. a.: “One should not shan embellish (with sumptuous 
sacrifices) the kia shi happy events’.—B. Legge: “Ornamental matters are not to be 
approved”—whatever that may mean: reject. 

284. a.Fan ch’ai yii ao. A. Cheng Hiian: ao b. must bea wrong char. forts’ uan 
c. Another reading was tsao d. “They (burned firewood:) sacrificed meat on burning 
firewood to the furnace’”’ (Spirit of the cooking range), a very bold guess, but possibly right, 
see LC 10.—B. ao b. is well known meaning ‘the sanctuarium in the south-west corner 
of the house of a noble family’. Thus phr. a. “They made sacrifices on burning fire- 
wood in the sanctuarium’’—a ritual fault which Tsang Wen-chung had not been able to 
prevent. 

285. A. Chi k’i king er ch’eng jo. A. Cheng Hiian says jo b. means c.: 
“In (bringing forward:) manifesting his reverence he is sincere and confirming’”’ [to the 
rules].—B. Ch’en Hao jo b. is a d. grammatical word: “In manifesting his reverence 
he is sincere-like”. Ch’en probably means that c h’ en g - j o is something like c h’ eng - 
jan e—Good. 

286. Yu king er teng ye. A. “There are such [rites] that are regular and 
graduated”.—B. Legge:”’ those which are regulated and the same for all classes”. A. seems 
preferable. 

287. a. Yu shun er t’ao ye. A. Cheng Hiian: t’ao b. here means c. “There are 
such [rites] that are suitably rejected”.—B. Legge: “such which are diminished in a 
certain order”.—C. Couvreur: “en d’autres choses il diminue selon (le rang ou la dignité)”. 
A. seems best. 

288. a. Yu shan er po ye. A. Cheng Hiian: shan (sam b.) meansshan (sam 
c.) ‘to mow, to cut off’ (b. and c. are really the same word wr. with two different char.). 
“There are such [rites] that are curtailed and yet distributed” (generally practised). 
—B. Legge: “Those in which a kind of transplantation takes place and the ceremony is 
distributed”—a strange interpr.—Couvreur: “parfois il retranche en un endroit pour ajouter 
en un autre—just as bad as B.—C. Wang K’ai-yiin: b. is Kt for tsien d. in the sense 
of e. ‘to accumulate’: “There are such [rites] that are too elaborate and have been thrown 
aside”.—A. follows the text best. 

289. Yu t’uei er tsin ye. A. “There are such [rites] that are pushed for- 
ward and advanced [to a higher grade]’’.—B. Legge: “those in which individuals are 
pushed forward and take part in the rules of a higher grade”.—A. is simple and plausible. 

290. a. Yu fang er wen ye. A. Legge: “There are those which are imitations (of 
natural objects)’’.—B. Couvreur: “que les ornaments ou les insignes soient entiérement 
semblables”.—C. Ch’en Hao: “There are [rites] that are ornamental by imitation [of those 
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used by higher dignitaries]”.—D. Wang K’ai-yiin: fang b. means c. ‘to oppose, go 
against, (it would then really stand for d.: “There are [rites] that are ornamental 
(in a way which is) offensive [to men’s feelings]”. This seems preferable. 

291. a. Yu shun er chi ye. Ch’en Hao: chi b. means c. “There are such 
[rites] that are conforming with (good order) and [can be] (picked:) adopted”. 

292. Fei tso er chi k’i ts’ing. A. Legge takes tso in its ordinary sense 
of ‘to make, to create’: “The 1i (rites) usages were not devised by superior men in order 
to give expression to their feelings”. This construes tso er chi wrongly. B. Couvreur: 
“n’ont pas voulu se fier entiérement 4 leur propre prudence”; this does not render the 
text. C. tso here as in a preceding line in the text means ‘to stand’ (common): “(The 
noble men), it was not that they (standing, on the spot). self-assertingly expressed 
their feelings”. 

293. Li ye ché fan pen siu ku pu wang k’i ch’u. Legge: “In ceremonial 
usages we should go back to the root of them”’ (in the mind).—this idea “in the mind” is 
vetoed by the context in the whole line. Phr. a.=“In regard to the rites, we should 
go back to the (root:) origin and cultivate the ancient [usages], not forgetting 
their beginning”. 

294. Wu tsie yii nei ché kuan wu fu chi chia. A. Legge: “If a man 
does not have in himself the distinctions (embodied in ceremonies) he will contemplate 
that embodiment without any intelligent discrimination”,—a dreadful jumble.—B. 
“The one who has no gradations in his mind, when he contemplates (things:) the 
phenomena in the world, he will not understand them”. 

295. Kiin tsi ta wei wei. A. Legge: “The wise men sought to make use of them 
(sc. the seasons) with intelligence with all the earnestness they could command”. B. 
“The noble men expanded their influence vigoruously”’, cf. Gl. 752. 

296. a. Yin ming shan sheng chung yii t’ien. Cheng Hiian says simply 
chung b. meansc. A. Legge: “Taking advantage of the famous hills they ascended them 
and announced to Heaven the good government”.—a fanciful elaboration.—B. sheng 
d. is here not intransitive but transitive with chung as object. “Availing themselves 
of the famous mountains they sheng sent up to Heaven (reported to Heaven) 
chung the achievement (of their tasks)”. 


Kiao T’é Sheng. 


297. Sien lu, ts’i lu. For the meaning of these terms for certain ceremonial 
chariots see Tso Gl. 375. 

298. a. Pu kan yung sie wei. A. Legge: “They did not dare to use for them 
(sc. the sacrificial vessels) things of extraordinary flavours’. But sie b. has no such 
meaning.—B. Couvreur: “On ne se permettait pas d’offrir des choses de mauvais gout”; 
just as unfounded as A.—C. sie b. means ‘garment next to the body, undress, familiar, 
intimate, of everyday use, ordinary. Phr. a.=“They did not dare to use trivial flavours”. 
Later on in the chapter, the theme is repeated, phr. c.; here the meaning is quite clear. 

299. a.So yi kiao yii tan ming. Cheng Hiian: tan b. must be a distortion 
of the char. c. (d.), the line should run e.: “Thus had their intercourse with the shen 
ming spiritual intelligences”. Convincing. 

300. Tien ch’ou er kung sheng. A. Legge: “When the last cup had been 
put down, the performers ascended”.—B. Couvreur: “When one had served the 
second cup ...”; right. 

301. Yi ho kit ts’an chi. A. Cheng Hiian (The metal for bells came in the second 
place among the gifts of the feudal lords to the king”: “With a view to the harmony 
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they expressed, they ki were placed among and ts’an annexed to them” (sc. 
the gifts)—B. Legge: “Because of their harmony they were a symbol of the union of 
feeling that should prevail”, a fanciful interpr. A. is satisfactory. 

302. a. Kung hiian. Legge “to suspend the musical instruments (drums and bells) 
in four rows like the walls of an apartment”. This arrangement observed by the king is 
given in Chouli: Ch’un kuan: Siao sii and Cheng Chung there explains: b. This is all very 
well but how could this Han-time commentator know anything about the Chou-time 
arrangement? a. should simply mean: hian “suspension [of instruments] kung 
in (royal-]palace fashion”. 

303. Liu shi chi k’in er yen chu li yi kuan k’i pu fanming 
ye. “When they (the animals) liu run about, he (the king) shows them (the 
hunters) the game but yen (for kien) chi yé li he watches them in their 1i 
winnings so as to see that they do not transgress the ordinances [for the hunt]}”— 
for this intricate passage see in detail LC 2029. 

304. a. Pao t?ien er chu ji. A. Legge: “It was a thanksgiving to Heaven, and 
the sun was the chief object considered in it” —B. chu _ b. was a technical term for the 
Spirit tablet worshipped in a sacrifice. Thus phr. a.=“One gave thanks to Heaven 
and had for sacrificial tablet [the Spirit of] the Sun”. 

305. Sao tier tsi yiit k’i chi. A. Legge paraphrases: “The sacrifice was offered 
on the ground which had been swept for the purpose, to mark the simplicity (of the 
ceremony)”.—B. “They swept the ground and brought sacrifice on its natural 
substance (the unadorned soil)”. 

306. a. Lo shi chi lu yi nii. A. Cheng Hitan: “The master of [hunting] nets 
declined (refused) deer and girls [offered in tribute to the king by feudatories]” chi b. 
would here mean ‘to convey’ [to the messengers bringing the tribute]. This interpr. given 
because in the next-following line he conveyed to them a warning from the king: “The 
love of hunting and the love of women is the destruction of a state”. —B. chi b. ‘to 
bring forward’ is a technical term as in the phr. c. ‘to bring tribute’ (Li: K’i li). So phr. a. 
should mean: “The master of the nets brought forward [to the king] the deer and 
the girls (sent as tribute)”, followed by the king’s warning, as stated above. 

307. a. Yi yi min ye. A. Cheng Hiian: yi b.=c. and Legge translates: “to give 
them (the people) pleasure and satisfaction” B. Couvreur: Afin que tout le monde (but 
et mangeait 4 satiété). But yi b. has no such meaning.—C. yi b. properly means ‘to 
transfer, to move’, a.=“Thereby unburdening the people”. 

308. a. Fu ye ché fu ye. The first f u means ‘husband’ in contrast to b. A. Cheng 
Hiian: fu c. means d. Phr. a.—“Husband that means a [real] man”.—B. Cheng records 
a text variant e. “Husband that means ‘an assistant’”.—C. Legge f u means ‘a support- 
er’ evidently he took c. to stand for f—B. seems best, since the following line says: “One 
who with his wisdom guides others”. 


309. Peng chi wei yen liang ye. peng (pdng b.) ‘side of the temple’ gate, 
sacrifice there in order to get contact with a departed man’s spirit: “Peng that means 
liang (gliang c.)” ‘to search’. The meaning ‘to search’ for c. is given by Cheng Hiian, 
not confirmed by other early texts. The Li author seems to have had a muddled idea that 
a pang could be Kt for a gljang—which is excluded. If peng b. is to have the meaning 
‘to search’ it should rather be Kt forfang (p’zwang d.) ‘to enquire, to scrutinize’. 

310. K’i chi wei yen king ye. “The k’i (offering of the victim’s heart 
and tongue), that means reverence”.—The writer has imagined that k’i (g’zar b.) 
was Kt for (or cognate to) king (kzéng c.); excluded. 

311. Shou ye ché chi ye. A. Legge: “The presentation of [the victim’s] head was 
(intended as) a direct communication (with the departed)”.—B. Cheng Hiian records 
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a text variant b. The char. b. is a variation of t’é (d’ak c.) ‘one single’ (animal), thus 
phr. a.=“The presentation of the head means [we offer up to you] one head of 
cattle”. Plausible. 

312. a. K’i wei chi ming shuei ye, yu chu jen chi kie chu ta’i 
shuei ye. A. Cheng Hiian chu b.=c. “That they call it (sc. the water used in the 
sacrificial service) ‘bright water’ is because the purity of the principal in the service has 
achieved this water (sc. through his fasting and self-purification)”. But b. has no meaning 
c.—B. Ch’en Hao: “That they call it the bright water’ is because the purity of the 
principal in the ceremony has chu ming d. signalized (made manifest) this 
water [as being] (pure:) bright”. 

313. a. Yu yu pi yen. (Sacrifices were for the purpose of prayer or of thanksgiving or 
of deprecation). A. Cheng Hiian: pi b. should be read as (Kt for) c. That is plainly im- 
possible. A piék, b’2ék cannot be Kt, phonetic loan for c. mzar.—B. “There are such 
sacrifices yu (out from which:) by aid of which one pi (b’2ék) evades (sc. calamities)’’, b. 
being a short-form for d. Cf. b. serving for d. in Ode 107. 

314. Kuan yi kuei chang: “One makes libations with kuei [ladles] 
andchang [ladles]’, see Gl. 804. 


Nei Tsé. 


315. Tsiang wei shan pi kuo. “If he intends to do a good action, he will 
persist (really do it)”. For kuo (klwér) in this sense (‘fruit—end—go to the end) cf. 
LC 834. 

316. Yi kua yiie ju. “He should enter with few [followers] and yiie with 
restraint (with little show).” 

317. a. T’ao chu mei chu luan yen. “Peach preserves and plum preserves 
should be in (egg-shaped:) lump salt”. This meaning ‘preserve’ of chu (fio b.) seems 
curious, possibly it is Kt for chu (to c.) ‘to store’. Wang Su thought it was Kt for ch u, 
tsi (tsz0 d.) ‘to pickle’. 

318. a.Shu jen k’i lao pu t’u shi. This line already occurred in Li: Wang 
chi (a Han-time chapter not studied in the present paper:) and there A. Cheng Hiian 
explains t’u shi by b.: “The old men of the common people did not eat [their rice] 
empty”.—B. Legge then translates freely “do not go without meat to eat; here in Nei 
tsé Legge even more arbitrarily: “did not eat their meat alone without accompaniments” .— 
C. Ch’en Hao says c. “they did not eat [their rice] without viands”. In fact t’u d. can 
mean ‘naked, bare’ (as in Li: Sang ta ki phr. e.). Thus phr. a. properly: “The old men of 
the common people did not eat [their rice] (bare:) without meat”. 

319. Liu shi su jou. A. Legge: “For those of sixty (years of age) there was meat 
kept in store (from the day before)”.—B. K’ung Ying-ta: “At sixty there was con- 
tinual meat” LC 1386. 

320. Yang kuo lao yii tung kiao. “They entertained the aged [officers] of 
the state in [the schoo] in] the eastern suburb”. Kiao (klég b.) is then Kt for kiao 
(k6g c.). 

321. a. Yu shan tsé ki chi wei tun shi. A. Cheng Hiian says: b. Thus a.= 
“If they had some good actions, they recorded them and made ample memoirs”. 
Fortun ‘ample’ cf. Gl. 1308.—B. Legge: “What good lessons they did speak were taken 
down by the faithful recorders”.—C. Couvreur: “Ils faisaient noter les bons examples et 
composer d’excellents mémoires historiques”.—A. is plausible. 

322. Chun mu. A. Cheng Hiian: “The imitation rich fry (dish)”.—B. “The rich 
(mother:) nurse” (a strongly nourishing dish). For this curious phr. see in detail LC 
1111. 
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323. Mo kan tang si (In the absence of the wife) if a concubine waited upon the 
husband, A. none (of the concubines) would venture to occupy the [whole] night”.— 
B. Couvreur: “Si elle se tenait auprés du mari, elle ne se le permettait pas durant la nuit”.— 
A. is surely right. 

324. Tsie yi t’ai lao. “(When the son and heir of a feudal prince was born) he 
(the prince) received him with a t’ai-lao feast”. For some curious speculations of Cheng 
Hiian’s in regard to this passage see LC 1815. 


325. a.Su chai A. Legge: “He kept a vigil one night”.—B. Couvreur: “I] se puri- 
fiait par une sévére abstinence”. C. takes su (86k b.) to be Kt for su (826k c.). This 
seems convincing. Later in this same chapter we find phr. d., which Legge translates “She 
adjusted herself early in the morning”, but Couvreur: “sévére abstinence”; the s u (826k d.) 
probably again Kt for c. Cf. Gl. 867. 

326. Shi fu chi. “He seizes and carries him’’, see LC 1537. 

327. Yi p’eng shi liu shi t’ien ti si fang. A. Legge: (The master of the 
archers) “with six arrows of the wild rubus shot at Heaven etc.” It is very uncertain which 
tree or plant the p’eng (b’ung b.) really was.—B. It is tempting to take b’ung b. as Kt 
for p’eng (b’ang c.): “With pairs of arrows he six times shot at Heaven, Earth 
and the four cardinal points”. 

328. Ts’ing yi kien liang. A. Legge: “He asks to be exercised in (reading) 
the tablets and in the forms of polite conversation”. Couvreur: “I] interrogeait son maitre 
et apprenait de lui 4 lire les livres et & parler avec sincérité”.—B. “He asks about the 
practising of kien (brevity:) succinctness and liang sincerity [in his utter- 
ances]”. 

329. Tsi yi k’i ts’i. “When the son is satisfied with his wife”, cf. Gl. 589. 

330. Hiie yiie sung shi. “One learns to make music, to sing Odes’, see 
Tso Gl. 538. 


Yt Tsao. 


331. a. Lung kiian. “The robe embroidered with dragons.” kiian b. is Kt for 
kun c., LC 825. 

332. a. Hiian tuan er ch’ao ji. Legge: “He wore the dark-coloured square-cut 
robes when saluting the appearance of the sun”. A. Cheng Hiian: tuan b. must be a 
wrong char. for mien c.: “He wore the black robe and the ceremonial cap”. This is an 
arbitrary guess without any proof. In Chouli: Si fu we find phr. d., and in comm. on this 
Cheng Hiian says. tuan b. means e. (with Kuang ya): d.=“For his fasting (abstinence) 
dress there were the black straight-cut robe and the white straight-cut robe’. Cheng’s 
speculation above may be due to the fact that for the hiian tuan there are texts 
showing that it was used for various ceremonies such as capping, marriage, audiences 
and sacrifices, and this may have seemed to Cheng not to be sufficiently solemn for the 
occasion in phr. a. above; it seems safest always to render it by “black straight-cut 
robe”. 

333. Yii ku ki sheng chi shang hia. “A blind musician in attendance 
judged whether the music were too high or too low”. Cheng Hiian says ki b. means c. 
‘to examine’. ki (kzar b.) is then probably Kt for ki (kiar d.) ‘to examine’. 

334. a. Pei mien yi ch’ao. pei, (p2ég, b’'2ég b.) properly means ‘to patch, to 
add to, to mend’ (as in Kyii: Tsin yii phr. c.), but it occurs frequently in the Rituals as 
name for a kind of ceremonial robe. In comm. on Yili: Kin li Cheng Hiian says b. (b’2é9) 
is equal to p’i (p’2ég d.) ‘to add, to accumulate’, stating that of the king’s 6 ceremonial 
robes (see Chouli: Si fu) the highest and finest was the ta k’iu e., all the following 
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being more p’i b. “supplementary robes”. Thus phr. a. would mean: “Wearing supple- 
mentary robes and ceremonial caps they went to audience”. It seems possible, 
however, that b., read piég is really the same word as pei (piég f.) ‘low, simple’ and that 
the robe in question was merely styled “the simple [ceremonial] robe”. 


335. Chao pien sé shi ju. A. Legge: “They (the officers) entered as soon 
as they could distinguish the dawn light”.—B. ... “as soon as they could distinguish 
colours”. 

336. Shi jen shi ta fu. A. Legge: “He employed men to see whether the Great 
officers (were all withdrawn)”.—B. “He sent a (man:) messenger that he would 
(see:) receive the dignitaries”. 

337. Kiin tsi yiian p’ao ch’u. A. Legge: “A superior man had his shambles 
and kitchen at a distance (from the) house”.—B. The same phr. recurs in Meng: Liang 
Huei Wang, shang: “The noble man keeps away from the slaughter-house and 
cook-room”. Cf. Legge: Mencius p. 141. 

338. a. Fan yu hiie k’i chi lei fu shen tsien ye. A. Cheng Hiian: 
tsien b. is a wrong char. fortsien ce. ‘to cut’ here ‘to slaughter’: “All such beings 
that have blood and “anima” he did not in person slaughter”.—B. Legge keeps 
the reading b. “he did not tread on”. “When there was such a thing as blood or (tainted) 
air’—a curious interpr.—C. Ho Yi-hang: b. is right, hie k’i means ‘vitality, animal 
life’: “All that had animal life he did not in person trample on it”.—A. is confirmed by the 
context. 

339. a. Shan tsé lie. A. Cheng Hiian: lie b. means c. ‘to stop, to obstruct’. 
That means that he took lzat b. to stand for lie (lzad d.), in Shuowen defined as meaning 
e. The binome che -lie occurs wr. e. in San Kuo Wei chi: Wang Lang chuan. Thus phr. 
a. “The mountains and meres were laid under prohibitions”. The same word occurs 
wr. 1i (iad f.) in Chouli: Shan yii and Tsé yii (in the latter phr. g.)—B. Ho Yi-hang: lie 
b. has its ordinary value: “The mountains and meres were lie distributed (among the 
people)”, i.e. the right of hunting and fishing was regulated for the people. A. is convincing 
and confirmed by the context. 

340. a. Lien yung t’ ang. (When he came out of the bath tub he stepped on the 
straw-mat and) a. A. Cheng Hiian: phr. a. refers to his washing the feet, lien b. meaning 
c. (acc. to some text versions of Cheng’s gloss, this being equal to d. Thus phr. a. either c. 
he t’? ung likewise uses hot water, or he s hi d. cleansed with hot water.—B. Ch’en Hao: 
lien (lan b.) stands forlien (glian e.) ‘to boil silk’, by extension=‘to cleanse’.—C. Lu 
Té-ming says b. should be read lén, whatever that may mean.—D. Ho Yi-hang: lien b. 
means g. “he immediately uses hot water” (sc. for the feet on the straw-mat).— Plausible. 


341. a. Tu shu shi tsé ts’i. It has just been said that one does not occupy the whole 
of a sitting mat, one leaves ac h’i foot free in front. “If one were to read documents or 
eat”, A. Chu Hi-tan: one is ts’i in a line [with the mat] (sits up to the front edge).—B. 
Ho Yi-hang: “When reading documents or eating, ts’i in both cases one does 
alike)”, the phr. a. then followed by a linetou k’iti si ch’i “The stem-cups (with 
food) are distant ac h’ i from the mat.—B. seems preferable. 

342. Yi tsitie er sé sien ju ye. A. Cheng Hiian: b. (Lu Té-ming: Anc. sien 
and stet—Arch. sian, star) means ‘reverential’: “At the first cup he wore a reverential 
look”; the word properly means “washed clean, purified”, cf. Gl. 123.—B. Wang Su had a 
text reading c., Wang defining c h’a as meaning d.: “He wore an enlightened look”. 

343. Er tsiie er yen yen si li yi. A. Cheng Hiian punctuates after the sec- 
ond yen b. defining this yen yen as meaning c.: “At the second cup he looks pleased 
and respectful, and then the ceremony is accomplished”. Lu Té-ming here reads b. yin 
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(ngian) and it might be closely cognate to yin (ngzen d.) ‘affable’ (ex. in Lun yii).—B. 
Wang Su took b. with its ordinary reading and meaning: “At the second cup yen he 
speaks, yen si li yi his talk has propriety”. 

344. a. Tsi sing ch! kuan ye. Ch’en Hao correctly says that sing (sjéng b.) 
stands forsheng (séngc.): “That is the cap of the son’s (progeniture:) grandson”. 
b. and c. are two aspects of the same word stem. 


345. a. Chen ch’i k’i. Cheng Hiian: chen (ian b.) is Kt for chen (tan c.) 
‘single (garment)’: “An unlined robe of fine or coarse grass-cloth”. 

346. K’iu yi shi sing. Cheng Hiian has a wild speculation refuted in LC 1490. 
The line means: “With the fur robe he harangued and made inspection”. 


347. a. Fu chi si ch’ung mei ye. A. Cheng Hiian: ch’ung b.=c., Legge 
translating: “The covering of the dress was to ch’ung hide its beauty”. c h’ ung ‘full’ would 
then mean ‘to stop up, to block’. In a preceding line we have d. “They should not use the 
full dress”. Ch’ ung in phr. a. ought to have the same meaning: “The covering of 
the dress was [because of] the fullness of its beauty”. Shortly after phr. a. we find 
phr. e.: “They did not presume to c h’ung have full [beauty]”. 


348. a.Ta fu yi yii sii wen chu. The char. b. is here a moot word. Lu Té-ming 
says it is read like pan c. Now pan (pwan) ‘motley’ can be written with fen (b’zwan 
d.) as Kt, as in Meng: Liang Huei wang, shang phr. e. (see in detail LC 277). If Lu’s tradi- 
tion that the phr. should be y ti pan, we must conclude that sii b. is a wrong char. for 
d., phr. a. meaning: (For writing tablet) “a dignitary used bamboo with a design 
of motley fish(-skin)”. Legge: “a piece of bamboo ornamented with fishbone”; reject. 
Couvreur: “celle d’un grand préfet, de bambou avec des ornaments faits de barbillons de 
poisson”; reject. 

349. a. Chu jen ts’i yi shu. A. Legge: “The host apologizes for their (the 
viands’) being scanty and poor”; this evidently since shu _ b. properly means ‘wide 
apart, loose (not dense).—B. Cheng Hiian says that shu (so b.) is Kt for ts’ u (és’o c.) 
‘coarse’. This Kt was refuted in LC 1545. A. is preferable. 


350. a. Fu chi yitt ho. A. Ch’en Hao chi b.=c. Legge: (When eating dates, peaches 
or plums) they did not cast the stones away (on the ground)”. This is inadmissible since 
it skips the prep. yii d—B. chi b. has its proper meaning ‘to bring forward’: “They 
did not bring it (sc. the eating) y i ho to the kernels” (they did not gnaw the kernel 
clean). Ch’en’s definition b.—c. may be due to another passage further on in the chapter: 
phr. e. “the palms, they placed them on the ground”. 


351. a. K’iian t?’un hing pu kii tsu. A. Cheng Hiian: k’itian b.=c., d.=e. 
‘as if following along something’ (here: the ground). Cheng probably took the t’ un (d’wan 
d.) to be Kt for siin (dzzwan f.)—quite unconvincing.—B. Ho Yi-hang: “Walking like 
a young pig in its enclosure, they did not lift the feet”. Thus phr. a. “When walking 
erratically, they shuffled their feet”. Plausible. Legge formulates curiously: “In turning 
their feet inwards or outwards they did not lift them up”. 


352. a. Yen kii kao wen wen. A. Cheng Hiian says kao (kég b.) means (is 
Kt for) kiao (kdég c.) “When at leisure and at ease, he gave instructions mildly”. 
Unnecessary.—B. kao b. may itself give the same idea. “When... ease, he (told:) 
gave injunctions mildly”.—C. Legge: “When at ease, and in conversation, he looked 
mild and bland”. k a o=‘conversation’ is forced. B. is better. 

353. a.Shi jung kii kii mei mei. Lu Té-ming records a text variant b. Cheng 
Hiian says mei (mwag b.) means ‘not discerning’, thus a.=“The appearance of their 
glance (or: eyes) was scared and bewildered”. The word mei (mwag c.) is then Kt for 
huei (ymwag d.) ‘obscure’ (obscured =unseeing). 
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354. Li jung pien: “When standing his bearing is differentiated (some- 
times more, sometimes less respectful”, see LC 1212, where a Kt theory of Cheng 
Hiian’s is refuted. 

355. Mou t’u chi shou ch’en “The servant-guardian of such-and-such 
a territory” see Tso Gl. 584. 


Ming T’ang Wei. 


356. a. Tsai hu tu k’i shi yu er liu. There is a similar line in Yili: Kin li 
phr. b. A. In comm. on phr. b. Cheng Hiian says that h u c. ‘bow’ was an implement curved 
like a bow used for keeping the folds of the banner spread. The t u d. was the bow’s case. 
Later comm. have accepted this and Legge translates phr. a.: ‘‘(The ruler rode in a grand 
carriage), displaying the banner suspended from its bow-like arm, with the twelve stream- 
ers”. This simply skips the inconvenient t u d.—B. Couvreur is even more fanciful: “. . . 
voiture qui portait une banniére étendue sur son enveloppe et sur son arc”.—C. There is 
no reason why hu tu and k’i should not be coordinated: “(The ruler rode in the grand 
chariot) and on it were placed his hu tu (bow-case) case with the bow and the 
banner with twelve streamers”. J. Steele translates phr. b. in the same manner: “(The 
marquis mounts a black chariot) on which are fixed his dragon banner and his bow in 
case”. Here Couvreur likewise: “(I] monte une voiture noire) qui porte un étendard orné 
de figures de dragons et un arc dans un fourreau”. 

357. a. P’i pien su tsi si wu ta hia. The phr.su tsi b. occurs in Yili: Shi 
kuan lia nd in comm. there Cheng Hiian says it was a white skirt (compressing:) tightly 
fitting at the waist, Legge translating phr. a.: “In their skin caps and large white skirts 
gathered at the waist and jackets of silk they danced the Ta-hia”. The Shi ming has the 
same definition of su tsi; the ancient idea was that tsi (ts2dk c.) stands fortsu 
(ts16k d.) ‘to press, to compress’ (cf. Gl. 524), thus b.=“white compressing [skirt]”. 
Phonetically unlikely. Legge seems to have grasped the proper meaning of tsi better 
and Couvreur (Dictionnaire): ) 

“Le bonnet de peau et le vétement shang de soie blanche avec plis 4 la ceinture”; 
thus “white skirts plaited (pleated) [at the waist]”. 

358. a. Fu jen fu huei Ji. Legge translates: “His (the ruler’s) wife in her head- 
dress and embroidered robe stood . . .” Couvreur: “Portant sur la tete un ornament composé 
de cheveux empruntés”. fu (p’tdg b.) is defined by Cheng Hiian simply as=c. Ch’en Hao 
attempts an etymology, proposing that the head-dress f u was so called because it (p’26g d.) 
was a “covering” for the head. But since the char. b. read p’i (p’zak) properly means ‘to 
cleave’ (Rad. 18), ex. is Ode 245, fu here in a. should mean ’toupee with parting’. For 
huei e. ’robe embroidered with pheasants see in detail Gl. 502. 

359. a. Ko yang k’i chi. A. Legge: “Each one discharged the duty proper to him 
or her”. Couvreur: “Chacun remplissait son office avec soin”. Neither tallies with the word 
yang b.—B. Cheng Hiian tersily says yang b.=c. ‘to lift’, which is the normal meaning 
o fthe char. b. Thus: “Each one (lifted, took up, started) set about his duty”.—C. 
It seems possible that yang (diang) is here simply Kt, loan char. for chang (tang d.) 
‘to handle’ “Each one managed his task”. This d., fundamentally meaning ‘palm of the 
hand’ is used as verb ‘to handle, to manage’ for instance in Chouli: Tuei shi. 

360. a. Hia yiie ...ta cha. yiie (dzok b.) ‘summer sacrifice’ (in the ancestral 
temple); the char. is a variant for yiie (dzok c.). For the cha sacrifice cf. LC 12 and Karl- 
gren in BMFEA 40 (1968) p. 25. 

361. a. Ts’iu sing. A. Cheng Hiian: sing (s2éng b.) “should be read as sien 
(sntan c.): “In autumn there is the autumnal hunt”, (followed by Legge and Couvreur). 
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It is not clear whether Cheng thought széng was Kt for snzan or simply a text corruption, 
in any case a wild speculation.— B. “In autumn there was inspection” (sc. of the 
harvest). 

362. a. K’u men t’ien tsi Kao men, Chi men t’ien tsi Ying men 
“(In the capital of Lu) the K’u men gate [corresponded to] the king’s Kao men gate, the Chi 
men gate to the King’s Ying men gate”. Cheng Hiian quotes Ode 237 phr. b. Mao on the 
Ode line said k ao (kég cc.) was Kt for kao (kog d.) and that k’ang e. (k’dng e.) likewise 
meant ‘high’ and that Ying men meant f. In my book “The Book of Odes (1950)” I 
therefore translated line b. thus: “And so he raised the outer gate, the outer gate was high, 
he raised the principal gate. "Mao may have known that the Han school had the reading 
g. Now k’ang e. properlymeans ‘equal, mate’ and ying means ‘to answer, to respond’, 
so line b. should rather mean “And so he raised the Kao men High gate (outer gate), the 
High gate had its K’ang mate, and so he raised the Ying men Counterpart gate”. 


363. a.Ch’ung tien k’ang kuei. A. Cheng Hiian: k’ ang b. is Kt for k’ang c. 
such as it occurs in the phr. k’ang lung (d) in Yi: Kua 1. In phr. a. the word would be a verb: 
‘A high stand k’ ang lifted high the k uei tesserae (presented by visiting princes)”.—B. 
Ch’en Hao does not accept Cheng’s Kt theory, he says b. means e. (as usual), a.= “Ona 
high stand are the tesserae of peace (presented as gages of peace)”. This seems 
safer. 

364. a. Kou kii. A. Cheng Hiian explains a.—b. “chariot with curved carriage- 
bottom”—very unconvincing.—B. Couvreur: “La voiture courbe”, whatever that may 
mean.—C. Legge: “The carriage with its carved front” (is ‘carved’ a mispoint for ‘curved’ ?). 
—D. Wang K’ai-yiin: In Ode 55 we find line c. “He leans upon the double upturned side- 
bars” (for details see Gl. 159). Our kou ‘hook’ in phr. a. should refer to these c hh’ ung 
kiie, a.=“The chariot with upturned side-bars”. Plausible. 


365. a. Sheng lu. A. Cheng Hiian: a.=b. “jade chariot” or with Legge: “Chariot 
adorned with jade”—a free speculation.—B. Couvreur: “Voiture 4 quatre chevaux”; 
evidently right. 

366. a. Chou jen huang ma fan lie. A. Cheng Hiian says fan b. means ‘red’: 
“The men of Chou had yellow horses with red manes”.—B. fan (b’2wan b.) was simply 
Kt for po (b’war c.) within the same Hs series: “The men of Chou had yellow horns 
with white manes”. LC 250. 

367. a. T’ai yu Yu shi chi tsun. Cheng Hiian says simply: b. “for the t’ a i 
they used earthenware”. t’ai c. is the same as the t’ai d. in Yili: Yenli phr. e. “the 
prince’s wine-holders were two t’ ai grand [amphorae] of earthen-ware”. Thus phr. a.= 
“For t’ ai grand [amphorae] they had the ts un wine-holders of the lords of Yii”. 

368. a. Yin yi kia. “The Kia vessels of Yin”. Cheng Hiian says that the Kia 
vessels had b. plants of grain figured on them. A foolish guess due to the fact that both c. 
and d. were Arch. kd. We know now quite well, through the archaeological materials what 
c. the Kia vessels were like, see, for instance, BMFEA n:o 21 (1949) Pls. 8 and 9. 

369. Yin yi shu shao. A. Legge: “The Yin used ladles slightly carved all over” .— 
B. Cheng Hiian: “Ladles that were decorated in open-work (b.)”. 

370. T’u ku kuei (k’uai) fou “Earthen drums and earth-clod drum- 
sticks, see LC 804. 

371. a.Wu Kung chi miao Wu shi shi ye “The temple of Wu Kung 
[in Lu] was [like] Wu Wang’s sanctuary [in Chou] preserved from generation to 
generation”. Ch’un ts’iu: Ch’eng 2 records b. the building of Wu Kung’s temple. 

372. a. Yiie ki. ki (kyak b.) Kt for ki (kzdk c.) see LC 614: “The ki lance of the 
Yie state”. 
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373. a. Chou yi fang tsu. A. Cheng Hiian: “The Chou used the room-like food- 
stand”. The implement called ta-fang b. occurs in Ode 300:“ The Chou used the 
square food-stand”’,, see in detail Gl. 1167. 


374. a. Hia hou shi yi k’ie tou. A. Cheng Hiian: k’ie (k’at) means ‘without 
any other materials for adornment’, and he adds: “The people in Ts’i call those who have 
no hair t’u k’ie b. Thus a.: “The lords of Hia used (bald:) unadorned [wooden] stem- 
cups” (Legge curiously renders tou with “the tall supports for the dishes”). Possibly 
our k’at ‘unadorned’ may be a word cognate to ho (g’at c.) ‘coarse cloth’ (7). 


375. a. Chou hien (so?) tou. A. Cheng Hiian b.=c. and K’ung Ying-ta expounds 
thatthis would mean ‘sparsely carved’: “The Chou had stem-cups that were sparsely carv- 
ed”. Lu Té-ming says b. should be read Anc. sd, which, acc. to a Lu gloss in Li: Kiao t’é 
sheng, would mean that b. stood for aso (Anc. sd, Arch. sd d.) ‘a kin dof sedge’. These are 
all wild speculations.—B. Legge translates: “(the tall supports) those of Chou with feathers 
carved on them”. Couvreur: “Le vase orné de sculptures des Chou”. For neither is there 
any text evidence.—C. No reason why b. should not be read in its normal fashion: hien 
(xidn), which has no connection with any sd. Phr. a.=“The Chou had their (presenting:) 
offering stem-cups”. 


Sang Fu Siao Ki 


376. Pao tsang ché “An unlawful, illicit, irregular) interment” LC 1156. 
(A few lines later phr. b. “When they had achieved the interment, if they did not make 
pao an (illicit:) irregular (premature) y ii sacrifice”. 

377. K’ii er fan yi pao chi: “(One does not cut off the roots of the hemp 
[in the sash] but they are bent back in order to pleat them together” (for details see 
Gl. 632). 

378.a. kan hia ki k’i kao tsu. hia (g’epb.)=‘collective sacrifice to ancestors’. 
A. Cheng Hiian says kan c.=d., expounding (Dignitaries and officers who have achieved 
meritorious (deeds) “emptily make hia sacrifices”, i.e. if they do not have ancestral 
temples, they emptily perforin the rite on open altars. But k an c. has no meaning k’ ung 
d. Cheng’s comm. is a free fantasy.—B. Ch’en Hao kan c. means e. ‘from below, to 
transgress those above, to usurp’ (common): “They usurpingly made hia _ sacrifices 
extending to their highest ancestors”. Cf. Tso: Wen 4 phr. f. This B. idea is quite ad- 
missible-—C. kan c. can means ‘to seek and obtain’, thus a.=“They sought and ob- 
tained (the right) to make hia sacrifices up to their highest ancestors”. Cf. Ode 
249 phr. g. “he seeks [and obtains] (emoluments:) dignity and a hundred blessings”. 
Plausible. 


Ta Chuan. 


379. Tsiin (siin) pen tsou “ Quickly to hurry about”. The same phr. occurs 
in Ode 266, and it is discussed in detail in Gl. 1069. 

380. a. Wu yiie ts’ unai. A. Cheng Hiian (after Erya: Shi ku saysts’un b.=c. 
‘to examine’, thus phr. a.=“The fifth [important thing] is to (examine:) find out the 
affectionate ones”. We may compare Ode 93 phr. d.: “They (the girls) are not those on 
whom my thoughts (dwell:) rest”. The ts’ un ai in phr. a might then mean: “to dwell 
on (to ponder) the affectionate ones”. In the same way the word tsai e. can mean ¢., 
see G1. 751.—B. Legge has taken ts’ un with its ordinary meaning: “the maintenance of a 
loving vigilance (?)”. Simpler: “To maintain the affectionate ones”. This seems safer 
than A. 
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381. a. Min wu pu shan. A. “For the people there is nothing that is not 
sufficiently supplied”. shan b.—‘sufficient’ is well attested (e.g. Meng: Liang Huei 
wang, shang phr. c.).—B. Cheng Hiian: for b. one text variant was d. This only means 
that the original graph was simply e. (Chou fashion), later wrongly enlarged with Rad. 
109 instead of Rad. 154.—C. Wang K’ai-yiin proposes that b. stands for f. in the sense 
that it has in the phr. g. ‘to tranquillize (avert) calamities’, which occurs in Shi ki: Si-ma 
Siang-ju chuan. Thus phr. a.: “There is nothing (no calamities) that the people cannot 
avert”. An unnecessary speculation. A. is satisfactory. 


Shao Yi. 


382. a.Chi ki ying ye. Cheng Hiian says b. means c.: “When holding the dust- 
pan he (breasts:) turns against the breast the tongue (of the pan)”. Lu Té-ming 
reads b. Anc. jap and adds that Sii read it like d (djap) If b is not simply a. distortion 
of e. (‘he towards the breast e. lifts it”), Sii’s d may be the proper reading (‘‘he turns 
towards the breast the leaf of the pan”). 

383. Shou wu jung pu sha. “His hands should have no attitudes (gestures), 
he should not fan himself”. 

384. Tsé kien shou. Legge: “To play with the head of the sword. tsé means 
‘moist, moisture’, hence ‘to make lustrous’; a.=‘“to polish the pommel of the sword”. 


385. a. Wu po lai, wu pao wang. Cheng Hiia says that both po (b’wdt b.) 
and pao c. (used for d., meaning ‘hastily’). Legge translates: “Do not commence or 
abandon anything hastily”; Couvreur: “ne propere venias, nec propere abeas”. The idea c. 
Kt for d. was refuted in LC 1156. wu pao wan g=“do not (irregularly:) improperly 
go away”. 

386. Wu siin wang, Legge: “Do not try to defend or cover over what was wrong 
in the past”. The verb s iin cannot justify this effusion. 386 means: “Do not follow what 
is crooked”. 


387. a. Kiin lii si hien yin ts’ing yi yi. Legge: “In the operations of war 
the dangers had to be thought of, one concealed one’s own feelings in order to judge the 
better of those of others”. In an earlier line in the chapter we had b., here kiin ‘army’ 
serves in the sense of c. “the general prefers the left side (of the marching troops)”. So 
here in phr. a. kiin 1 should mean “The leader of army cohorts thinks of the 
dangers, he conceals his (feelings:) intensions in order to measure [those of the 
enemies)”. Couvreur correctly: “Les chefs militaires avaient soin de prévoir les dangers; 
ils cachaient les plans et tachérent de pénétrer les dessins de ]’ennemi”. 


388. a.Siao fan er ki chi. A. Cheng Hiian (after Erya: Shi ku) k i=b. rendered 
by Couvreur: “I] prenait de petites bouchées et se hatait de les avaler”.—B. Legge better: 
takes b. in its common reading k’ i ‘often’: “He should take small and frequent mouth- 
fuls”. Plausible. 


389. a.Shu (shuo) tsiao wu wei k’ou jung. A. Both Legge and Couvreur 
take shuo b. to mean ‘quickly’ (after Erya: Shi ku), thus taking shuo b. (Lu Té-ming 
suk [sdk] shuo) to be Kt for c. swk [suk] su. Legge: “While chewing quickly, he did not. 
make faces with his mouth” (k’ou jung “mouth attitudes”, this after Cheng Hiian.—B. 
Wang K’ai-yiin: } ung has its common meaning ‘to hold, to contain’, thus a.= “When 
shuo repeatedly chewing, he should not make [the food] beak’ou jung 
content of the mouth” (i.e. not keep the mouth full of food). Convincing. 


390. Tsi hi. Cheng Hiian: “One sacrificed a large slice from (the fish’s) belly”’. 
(Legge has a long embellishment of this terse line, with no correspondence in the text.) 
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391. Pu t’i sin. (In separating the lungs of oxen and sheep) “they did not lift 
out the central part” see LC 1660. 

392. Siu shou ché tsin huei tsi er. A. Legge: “When the head was 
presented (among the viands) the snout was put forward to be used as the offering”. 
This mistranslates the last words.—B. Cheng Hiian says b. “the ears protrude and are 
visible”. a.=“‘When ... the snout is put forward and one sacrifices the ears”. 

393. Nie (ché) er ts’ie chi. “They sliced it and cut it in small pieces”, 
LC 1136. 

394. a. Kuo kia mi pi. Cheng Hiian expounds: mi pi means that the revenues 
were exhausted. K’ung Ying-ta explains further that mi b. has the same meaning as in 
the binome c. Thus phr. a.=“When the state has been wasteful and ruinous”, Legge 
paraphrasing: “When the revenues of a state were at a low ebb”. 

395. a. Kii pu tiao k’i. Thechar. ki (kgar b.) is here read g’gar [g’j¢:] k’ i ‘border’. 
The phr. tiao k’i already occurred in the chapter Kiao t’é sheng phr. c., which Legge 
translates: “There is the beauty of the red varnish and carved border”; Couvreur: “la 
peinture rouge, du vernis rouge et des bordures sculptées”. Here, under phr. a. Cheng 
Hiian explains that tiao k’i means "border carved in d. sunken and raised pat- 
terns’. But Ch’en Hao under phr. a. says that the k’i b. was a ‘lacker-adorned’ border, 
evidently influenced by the line c. in Kiao t’é sheng. It seems safest to follow Cheng. 


Hiie Ki. 


396. a. Nien chung shi tien yii hiie. Cheng Hiian: b.—=c. “You should 
(think of:) keep in mind to the end and from the beginning to take your norms 
in (study:) learning”. 

397. a. Kiao hiie siang chang (b. here with Lu Té-ming to be read chang 
‘to grow’: “Teaching and learning give growth to one another”. Legge: “Teaching 
and learning help each other”.—“Help” is not a good interpr. of chang. 

398. a.Shu yu sii. For the Ktshu b.=suei c. see LC 1552. Phr.a.=“Ashu 
(suei) district had a school called s i”. 

399. a. Yi nien shi li king pien chi. A. Cheng Hiian: “After one year 
one examined whether they (the students) could 1i (divide:) punctuate the texts 
and distinguish what was their (aims:) ambitions”.—B. Legge more reasonably makes 
pien chi refer tothe king texts, thus: “After ... the texts and distinguish their 
purport”.—C. Wang K’ai-yiin proposes that li b. stands for li c. not explaining what that 
could mean in the present context. That a lia b. could be Kt for a lieg c. was refuted in LC 
908.—B. seems most satisfactory. 

400. a. Kiu nien chi lei. ’After nine years they (the students) understood 
the categories”. Cheng Hiian expounds this thus: b. “they understood the comparison 
of the meanings (principles) of things”. Legge: “They knew the different classes of subjects”. 
Couvreur: “Ils comprenaient les raisons des choses et savaient les ranger en différentes 
categories”. The phr. a. remains obscure. 

401. a.Sun k’i ye. Cheng Hiian sayssun b. meansc. ‘‘to berespectfully compliant 
in his work”. Lu Té-ming then correctly says that b. has the sound of sun d. For Shu 
King cases in which b. is Kt for d. see Gl. 1643 a. 

402. Hia (kia) ch’u. “The catalpa [stick] and the thorny [whip]” see LC 377. 

403. a. T’uei si pi yu kii. A. Cheng Hitan says yu kii means b.: “When (the 
student) withdraws [from school] to rest, he must have a constant dwelling-place”. This 
makes poor sense in the context.—B. Ch’en Hao subjoins the first word of the next line, 
reading c. “he must have an at-home study”,—he must continue his study at home.—C. 
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The gloss b. could have another purport: “he must have a constant kii (dwelling 
on:) pondering over [what he has learned)”. 

404. Pu hiie ts’ao man. “If you do not learn to handle the (prolongings:) 
cadences (in the music)”, see in detail LC 1027. 

405. a. Pu hing k’i yi. A. Cheng Hiian: hing (ygang b.) means hi (ytag c.): 
“If you do not delight in the [fine] arts”. Did Cheng take yiseng as Kt for y1ag? But 
hing b. ‘to lift, to rise’ can by extension mean ‘elated, glad’.—B. Wang K’ai-yiin: 
hing b. means d. (common): “If you do not (start:) perform the arts”.—C. Legge 
wrongly: “If he cannot acquire the various accomplishments”.—A. is plausible. 


406. a. Yen ki yii shu. A. “Their speeches reach to a [great] number”.—B. 
Ch’en Hao: “Their speeches (reach to:) bear upon a great number of subjects.—C. Legge 
and Couvreur subjoin the first word tsin of the next line, reading b. and they read c. 
shuo (against Lu Té-ming’s shu). Legge: “They speak of (the learners’) making rapid 
advances”. A. is simple and convincing. 

407. a. K’i shi chi ye pei, k’i k’iu chi ye fu. Lu Té-ming: for b. there 
is a text variant c., which obviously stands for b. A. Cheng Hiian and Ch’en Hao refer 
the first half to the teachers and the second to the students: “What they (the teachers) 
(apply to them:) give them is unreasonable, what they (the students) seek [and obtain] 
is contrary [to reason]. Legge freely: “What they inculcate is contrary to what is right 
and the learners are disappointed in what they seek for’.—B. The whole passage is a 
criticism of the teachers in the schools of the day and both lines should refer to them. 
Therefore R. Wilhelm translates: “Was sie tun ist unrecht und was sie erstreben ist 
falsch”. This is plausible. 


408. a. Yin k’i hiie. A. Cheng Hiian: “They (the students) keep hidden what they 
have learned (sc. they do not propagate it)”. In Couvreur’s formulation: “Les éléves ne 
font aucun cas de ce qu’ils apprennent”.—B. Ho Yi-hang: “They hide (from the teachers) 
what they have learned” (and so they cheat them).—C. Legge seems to have taken yin 
b. in the sense of ‘to suffer’ which it has for instance in Ode 26 (see Gl. 65) “They (the 
students) are distressed by their studies”.—D. Line a. is followed by line c. the yin b. 
may be Kt for the homophonous yin (-gan d.) ‘to calculate, to estimate’ (cf. LC 2104); 
phr. a.= “They estimate (criticize) what they learn and hate their teachers”. 

409. Huo yiian huo wei. (They sacrifice first to the river and then to the sea) 
“One is the source, one is the wei (deposit:) reservoir”. Legge has a curious trans- 
lation: “First to the source and then to its result”. 


Ytie Ki. 


Passages in the Yiie Ki have been examined in: Gls. 282, 287, 917, 924, 940, 1017, 1274, 
1483, 1490, 1306 and in: LC 232, 400, 630, 695, 896, 906, 954, 978, 1027, 1352, 1491, 1584, 
1642, 1716, 1812. 


Tsa Ki. 


410. Tsai yi ch’uan ki. A. Cheng Hiian says that c h’ ua n (diwanb.) stands for 
ch’uan (djwanc.), in Shuowen defined as a car with solid wheels (no spokes): “(The 
temporary coffin) was placed on a car with solid wheels” (Couvreur simply: “char funébre”). 
Cheng adds a reference to Chouli: Suei shi where we find a funeral car called shen kiti 
d. ‘clam carriage’ (so called) acc. to the Cheng comm. there, because it moved slowly 
with the wheels pressing down heavily on the soil looking like a big clam. Here, on phr. 
a., Cheng says: since ch’uan and shen (dian) anciently were similar in sound (very 
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wrong), was the ch’uan kii similar in shape to theshen k ii? : a foolish speculation. 
Cheng further says that for ch’ uan b. there existed a text variant e. This may reveal 
the proper meaning of c h’ u a n (diwan): it may stand forc h’ ua n (diwanf.) ‘to transport‘ 
to remove’, thech’uan kii meaning ‘transport vehicle’, i.e. ‘a cart’, b. being a variant 
graph for this word diwan, originally written simply g. (Chou fashion), later wrongly 
enlarged with Rad. 75 instead of Rad. 9. Legge seems to have had this idea since he trans- 
lates: “They took the (temporary) coffin on a handbarrow”. 

4ll.a.pu lu “misfortune”, a term used in the announcement of a prominent person’s 
death, in Tso frequently expressed b., see Tso Gl. 415. Cf. LC 1001. 

412. Shi mou shi. “One has sent me, So-and-so, to give the true facts”, 
see LC 1505 and 97. 

413. a.Shi kii ngo shi. A. Ch’en Hao (followed by Legge and Couvreur): ngo 
shi was an “unplastered apartment” (Legge).—B. Interpr. A. must be wrong for ngo 
(-4k b.) means precisely ‘plaster, to plaster’, thus ngo shi “plastered apartment”. 
Shuowen: b.=c. In Chuang: Sii Wu Kuei ngo b. occurs meaning ‘a plaster lump’ (on 
the nose of a statue). As a verb (like in phr. a.) we find it in Hanfei: Shi kuo phr. d. and 
in Hanfei: Shuo lin hia phr. e. and in Kuan: K’ing chung phr. f. 

414. Tso kuei. Either: “to bore the tortoise shell” or: “to manipulate the 
tortoise shell”, LC 1882. 

415. a.fu chu hou yi pao yi. Cheng Hiian says that the pao b. means a 
robe presented (by the king) to a prince when he first was enfeoffed. Cheng adds that 
pao (pdég b.) properly means c. This tsin c. is ambiguous, it might mean ‘to bring 
forward, to promote’, ifso pao yi=‘“promotion robe”, or c. may mean ‘to present, to 
give’, if so “gift robe”. We need not take this definition of Cheng’s too seriously. Chu 
Tsiin-sheng proposes that pao (pég b.) is Kt for pao (pég d.) ‘to recompense’, pao 
y i=“recompense robe”. a.= “In calling back [the soul of] a (dead) feudal prince 
they use his recompense robe”. Chu, however, adds as an afterthought that pég b. might 
be Kt for fu (526k e.) ‘to recall’, pao yi then=“the robe for recalling”; this is not so 
probable. 

416. shuei (t'uan? suei?) yi. “Long robe”, see LC 1574. 

417. fu si shang. A. Legge: “When calling back (sc. the soul), they stood (with 
their faces to the north) inclining to the west”. A wild translation, s hang b. can certainly 
not mean ‘to incline’-—B. Cheng Hiian: “In calling back (the soul) the western direc- 
tion was preferred”. Ch’en Hao: b.=c. Correct. 


418. a.y ti (yao?) ti. This was the name of a ceremonial robe of the queen’s and other 
high noble ladies’. The phr. a. occurs in Chouli: Nei si-fu and in Li already in chapter Yii 
tsao. In both places Lu Té-ming says that y ii (dzu b.) should be read Anc. z4u—Arch. 
diog, which means that it is Kt for yao (dtog c. ‘hawk, falcon’ which here is combined with 
ti (d’iek d.) as Kt for ti (d’t6k e.) ‘pheasant’ (LC 1642) and that yao ti was a kind 
of pheasant, the reason for this again being that Erya: Shi niao, among the various kinds 
of pheasants has one called yao chi f. Phr. a. would then mean “(the robe decorated 
with pheasant figures. The Kt dzu b. for dtog c. is phonetically unconvincing. dzu b. 
properly means ‘to draw out, to pull out’, so yii ti may in some way refer to the representa- 
tion of the ti pheasants (?),— if it (dzu) is not simply Kt forchu (tzu g.) ‘red’. 

419. a. yi shang ch’eng yang t’ung mou fu. A. Legge: “The youth 
who had died prematurely was called the Bright Lad and (the mourner) said “My so-and- 
so”. This disregards the word f u b.—B. The fu b. was used as an enclitic term in honorific 
names (c.), e.g. the man Ki-fu (d.) in Ode 177. Here in phr. a. they had given the dead 
youth posthumously a tsi honorific name mou ‘So-and-so’, X with the addition of the 
fu: (the mourner) said: “The Bright young man X-fu”. 
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420. a.si mien yu chang, text variant b. “The k’ien kii carriages conveying 
the parcels of flesh (presented as grave gifts) to the grave at the interment had each a 
pall of coarse cloth and a”. A. Cheng Hiian: chang means a ‘covering’ (c.) to conceal 
the parcels, thus: “On the four sides (of the carriage) there were curtains”. Cheng 
probably meant that chang (a., b.) stands forchang d.—B. Legge: “All round were 
ornamental figures”. Couvreur follows A., rendering it ‘tentures’. Good. 

421. pi yung sang. A. Legge: “The scoop was of mulberry wood.—B. “The 
[caldron]} fork was of mulberry wood”. see in detail G]. 634. 

422.Shen kia ta tai ytti shang. Cheng Hiian says that shen b. means c. 
A. Lu Té-ming. c. should be read ch’ ung ‘double’. shen b. often means ‘to repeat, 
again, further’ (ex. in Shu). Thus phr. a.: (After applying the red-and-green girdle on the 
corpse) one shen further applies the ta-tai great girdle-——B. Lu adds that 
Cheng’s c. could also be read chung (k’t sheng): “One (more) heavily applies”. A. is 
evidently best. The ta-tai was probably the girdle | i-tai d. “hemmed girdle men- 
tioned a few lines earlier. 

423. Ku mou shi mou ts’ing shi. Legge: “My orphaned master has sent 
me to ask why you have given yourself this trouble”. The line simply means: “The 
orphaned So-and-so has sent me So-and-so to ask about your (business:) errand”. 

424. a. Kua kiin shi mou ju ho pu shu. Cheng Hitan briefly says shu 
b.=c. (common). Legge too freely: “Our ruler has sent me to ask for your master in his 
trouble”. Couvreur: “Mon humble prince m’a envoyé, moi un tel, demander comment ce 
grand malheur est arrivé”. Phr. a. means: “Our prince has sent me So-and-so [to say] 
how bad” (sc. to condole). 

425. a.tsai fu chao fu tsi sang kii sheng. K’ung Ying-ta says: the fu 
b. is a wrong char. to be expunged: tsai chao fu etc. This is convincing. The difficulty 
lies in the word tsi c. A. Legge translates phr. a. “The major-domo in his court robes 
but still wearing his mourning shoes, then ascends”.—B. Couvreur: “Un aide du premier 
ministre (un grand préfet) en habit de cour mais avec des chaussures de deuil montait” .— 
C. Cheng Hiian: tsi c.—d. It is not clear what he meant by this. In modern mandarin 
the phr. e. can mean ‘even if’ and tsi c. has this meaning: ‘if it is, even though’ in Shu: 
Wen hou chi ming phr. f. “even if it is my managers of affairs”, see Gl. 2090. Thus here in 
phr. a.: “The major-domo in court dress tsi (even though) but for mourning 
shoes, ascended”. 

426. shi yi kie lao “He has sent one old servant”. Couvreur: “unum ministrum 
senem”. For kie as numerative particle see in detail G]. 2112. 


427. a.tsé yu shi yii tsi ye. b. yu shi fu yii wang fu ye. The phr. 
yu shi is difficult. A. Legge: a.=“He yu still went to the sacrifice”; b.=“his [spirit 
tablet] was still placed next to his grandfather’s”. Legge thus simply skips the inconvenient 
shi g.—B. Cheng Hiian says: yu c. stands for yu (d26g d.) and this d. is Kt for yung 
e.,80 yu shi in phrs. a. and b. is equal tof. Couvreur renders phr. a. “tunc ex hoc (tempore) 
aderat oblationi”, which makes no sense in the context. For the Kt theories about c. for 
d. and d. for e. see in detail the refutations in LC 2125 and 2126.—C. shi g. often means 
‘right, correct’ (common in Li, Tso etc. e.g. Li: Tsa ki phr. h.). Phr.a.= “As if it were 
correct he partook in the sacrifice”; phr. b.: “As if it were correct he (his spirit 
tablet) was placed next to his grandfather’s”. 

428. a.Chu jen chi sheng kiang san teng. “When the chief mourner 
ascends and decends, he san teng”. A. Cheng Hiian: san teng b. is the same as 
li kie c., a phr. occurring in Yili: P’ing li. Unfortunately it is quite doubtful what this 
c. really meant (“to pass along the staircase step by step” or “to skip some steps in ascend- 
ing or descending”), see LC 916. As to oursan teng, B. Legge translates: “He went 
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up and descended the steps with only one foot on each”.—C. Couvreur, on the contrary 
“le maitre en montant et descendent posait les deux pieds et s’arraitait sur chaque degré”. 
For neither interpr. is there any early text support.—D. If Cheng is right in identifying b. 
and c., we could assume that ]i (lzé d.) is Kt for lie (lat e.) ‘to divide, to distribute’ 
(same word as lie (lzat f.) ‘to divide’, the ]i kie c. then meaning ‘to distribute the steps 
of the staircase’, keeping them apart, thus taking one step at a time. Sincesan insan 
teng fundamentally means ‘to scatter, to spread out’, oursan teng could possibly 
mean ‘‘to spread out [the passing] over the steps”, prolong it by taking a step at 
a time, and then Cheng’s identification of b. and c. may have some truth. 


429. a. San yiie pu kie (hie?). A. Cheng Hiian says b.=c. Legge: “For the 
(first) three months they manifested no weariness”. As pointed out by Ch’en Hao, this 
means that Cheng took b. as short-form for d. ‘unloosened, remiss, careless’. Couvreur: 
“Les trois premiers mois leur assiduité ne se relAcha nullement”.—B. Ch’en mentions that 
“some” would let b. have its ordinary reading and meaning: “For three months they 
did not (unloosen:) take off their mourning apparel”e. Wang K’ai-yiin confirms this, 
since he explains b. as—=f.—Convincing. 

430. ts’in sang wai ch’u, hiung ti chi sang nei ch’u. A. “The 
mourning for parents is laid aside externally (after the lapse of the regular time 
limits), says Cheng Hiian, the mourning for brothers and cousins is laid aside inter- 
nally (the grief abates gradually in the mind).”—-B. Legge: “The mourning for parents 
is taken away (at the end of three years (but only) its external symbols, the mourning for 
brothers (at the end of one year) (and also) internally”, a curious interpr. 

431. Fa chu yen 86 ché yi pu yin shi. A. Legge: “(Beyond what appears 
in the countenance is this that the mourners do not drink and eat (as usual)”.—B. Couvreur: 
“What is (apparent:) reflected in the countenance, they do not drink nor eat” (such 
things as spirits): convincing. 

432. Shi yen lo k’o ye. “(If he cannot eat them) to eat salt and lo [with it] 
is allowable.” A. Legge: “He may use salt or cream (with them)”.10 (glék b.) was in Han 
time the name of a fermented product of milk from horses, cows and sheep, but in Chou 
time there was surely no milk fare——B. Cheng Hiian says b.—c. Since Hii Shen defines 
tsai d. as=e. (f.) and Kuangya: Shi k’i has an entry g., it is evident that the Han scholars 
interpreted 1o b. in phr. a. as meaning “an acid juice made from rice”. 

433. a. Yu wen yi tsai. A. Cheng Hiian: yu b.=c.: “He will (use:) practise the 
(documents:) written prescriptions.” The frequently advanced theory that b. could be 
Kt for c. was refuted in LC 2126, with full references.—B. yu b. can mean ‘to go along, 
to follow’ as in Shu: P’an Keng phr. d. “I graciously follow the intelligent ones” (Gl. 1481), 
and Legge and Couvreur have realized that this is the meaning in phr. a. L.: “Will he not 
(always) follow the right forms of ceremonies”. C.: “qu’il observerait bien toutes les préscrip- 
tions”. Thus phr. a. “He will surely follow the (documents:) codified rules”. Cf. a 
few lines later phr. e. 

434. a. tsi chi shi hi tang. The word tang b. can mean ‘in, at, on’ and is 
sometimes used referring to time: Tso: Siian 18 phr. c. and Tso: Siang 9 phr. d. both= “at 
that time”. A curious feature is that a “preposition” governing a prenoun or adverb may 
be placed enclitically,e.g.ho yi, so yi, yii shi hu (herehu enclitic), sohi tang 
e.is equal toho hu f. Phr. a. “That (you=) your family [first] enjoyed emoluments 
was hi tang in which [time)”’. The answer was: “in the time of Wen Kung”. 

435. a. Chu tsung jen tsai fu yung jen. An ancestral temple in the 
Tuler’s house being ready-built, it was consecrated through smearing it with a victim’s 
blood; three functionaries enacted the rite: a. A. Legge: “The officer of prayer, the cook 
and the butcher”’.—B. Couvreur renders tsai-fu with “l’aide du premier ministre” 
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and yung jen (like Legge) with “le boucher”.—C. As earlier in the chapter tsai-fu 
should stand for tsai b. alone “the major-domo”—see Li Gl. 425 above. yung-jen 
c. does not mean ‘butcher’ since it is obviously a short-form for the yung-jen d. 
“chief-cook” of Chouli (cf. S. Broman, BMFEA 33, 1961, p. 7.). 

436. a.Kua kiin ts’ien ku ts’i pu kiao yi. A prince’s consort has been 
repudiated and sent back to her father’s court. The father’s spokesman says to the messenger 
who has escorted her back: a. A. Legge: “My poor ruler in his former communication did 
not lay (her defects) before you”. Couvreur: “Certainement, dans les informations qui 
ont précédé le mariage notre humble prince n’a pas fait connaitre (les défaults de la prin- 
cesse)”.—B. “Our prince really has earlier made excuses for not having taught 
(her)”, i.e. instructed her about her duties as a wife. 


Sang Ta Ki. 


437. ti jen shé kie. “Theti-jen raised the steps (for mounting the roof)”. A. 
Legge: “One of the salvage men (employed about the court in menial offices)”. In the sense 
of ‘menial servant’ (c.) we have ti b. in Shu: Ku ming phr. d.: “Servants (set forth:) 
displayed the screen ornamented with axes”. Thus phr. a.: “A servant (or: servants) 
raised the steps”.—B. Cheng Hiian says ti- jen was a lowly servant under the Master 
of Music, who raised the frames for suspending bells and drums. A comical] guess.—C. 
ti (d’iek b.) is probably Kt for yi (dzék c.) ‘work, to work’, which means ‘servant’ in 
Meng: Kung-sun Ch’ou, shang phr. e. “To be a servant and yet to be ashamed of being a 
servant”. This confirms A. 

438. Fu ché ch’ao fu. “Those who called back [the soul] wore court dress”. 
Cheng Hiian (followed by Legge): they wore the court robes of the deceased nobleman. 
This seems to be an arbitrary guess. But a few lines later we read. “The robe (used in) 
calling back [the soul]—one did not with it dress the corpse”, which seems to confirm 
that it was a question of a garment of the dead man’s. 

439. a.Chu jen er shou ch’eng k’in er k’u. A. Legge: (Whenever they 
wailed by the corpse in the apartment), a. “the presiding mourner did so holding up the 
shroud with his two hands”. Couvreur likewise: “Celui qui présidait tenait des deux mains 
le linceul soulevé”. The word k’ in (k’2am b.) properly means ‘coverlet’ (as in Ode 21 etc.) 
and it seems doubtful whether the shroud (linceul) could be called a k’in ‘coverlet’ 
(covering on the body of the deceased).—B. It seems safer to give the k’in in phr. a. 
its ordinary meaning: “The presiding mourner with his two hands lifted the coverlet 
and wailed”. 

A few lines later we find: “‘When he has just died they remove the corpse toach’uang”, 
couch, c. (Couvreur) “couvert du linceul”, but Legge “covered with a large sheet”; 
Legge is here right: lien k’in evidently means: “the coverlet (used in) the shrouding 
ceremony”. And next-following phr. d. Couvreur: “Quatre valets tenaient le linceul 
soulevé”. Legge: “Four lower servants holding up the sheet”; correct. 

440. a. Feng shi yi yii t’ang. Cheng Hiian says yi b. meansc. (the yi [dzar 
is Kt for s hi &ar], see LC 2055). a.= “They lift the corpse and (expose it): lay it on 
lit de parade in the hall”. 

441. a.Fan pai chung pin: fan (p4wdm b.), same word asc., means ‘to over- 
flow, to flow out’, thus phr. a. “(She) (overflowingly:) in one sweep (collectively) 
salutes all the guests”. 

442. Ta fu shé yi p’an: “For washing the corpse of a dignitary, they placed a 
yi p’an”. A. Legge: “a middle-sized vessel”; Couvreur: “basin de grandeur médiocre”.— 
B. Yi b. ‘level’ can mean ‘ordinary, common’ as in Shu: T’ai shi as quoted in Tso: Chao 
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24 phr. c. yi jen ‘ordinary men’. Thus phr. a. “For a dignitary they placed an ordi- 
nary basin”. 

443. Shi ping wa p’an. A. (For washing the corpse of an officer, they 
placed side by side (two) earthenware basins).—B. Legge: “For an ordinary officer 
only one (vessel) of earthenware”.—A. is clear. 


444. a. Yii ché ts’o mu. A. Cheng Hiian b.=c. ‘to wash rice’. Since mu d. means 
‘to wash the head (hair)’, the phr. t8’o0 mu is a violent brachyology: “The attendants 
with cereal-cleaning water washed the head (of the dead nobleman)”. Legge: “The attendants 
prepared the wash for the head” (L. leaves the t 8’ o unexplained).—B. Ch’en Hao ts’o b. 
means e. ‘to rub’: ‘The attendants rubbed [rice in the water] for “head-washing”. 
Ch’en evidently took b. to stand for ts’ o [ts’d] f. ‘to rub, to polish’. Convincing. 

445. Shi chou na ts’ai. Cheng Hiian: “They ate gruel and one apportioned 
to them valuable [food] (rice or millet)”. 


446. a. kiin chi sang ta sii shi lien chung siti tso chi. A. Cheng 
Hiian says that ta sii b. must be a text error forta chu c. Ta-sii is known from 
Chouli as a functionary subordinate to Ta-si-ytie the great Master of Music and 
should, says Cheng, have no function in the death rites for a ruler. Legge follows Cheng: 
“At the funeral rites for a ruler the Great officer of prayer performed the dressing [of the 
corpse]”. But since s ii (870) could not be a Kt fora chu (6k) and since there was no 
similarity in the archaic graphs for s ii and chu, Cheng’s assertion is an arbitrary guess, 
which should be rejected.—B. Ho Yi-hang: Why should not a lowly court functionary, 
like the ta-s ti, assistant to the Master of Music be used as an assistant in the mourning 
rites? In chapter T’an Kung it is said (Couvreur I, p. 160) that the shé-jen d. took 
part in the carrying of a dead ruler in hisshé, and the ti-jen functioned in certain 
burial rites (cf. Gl. 437 above). It is therefore best to stick to the handed-down text, 
accepting the ta-sii and taking chung -sii to be thesiao-sii of Chouli (see Biot 
I, p. 404 and Broman p. 28). Phr. a.= “At the funeral rites for a ruler, the ta-s ii 
“Sreat assistant in the conservatory performed the dressing [of the corpse] the 
chung-sii several siao-sii assisted him”. 

447. Siao lien ta lien tsi fu pu tao. A. Legge: “At both dressings [of the 
corpse] the sacrificial robes were not placed below the others”.—B. “At the slight dress- 
ing and at the great dressing the sacrificial robes were not inverted” (followed by: 
“They were all placed with the lapels to lie on the left side”). 

448. Tan er ts’ ung yi. A. Cheng Hiian: ts’ung yii b.=c. “The tan sacrifice 
(at the end of mourning) from that he [could] have intercourse with his women”. 
—B. Ch’en Hao quoting Tu Yii: b.=d. “From the tan sacrifice he [could] participate 
in the government and direct officials”. Legge: “He attended to all his duties”.—The 
following line being e. “after the felicitous sacrifice he returned to his bed chamber”, 
which confirms A. above, and so do several following lines in which the same y ii has this 
meaning of ‘to have intercourse with wives’. 

449. a.Kiin li kuan yung chu l; b.shi yii lii chung. For these phrases 
see LC 1024. 

450. a. Kia wei huang: “Applied is the false covering”. For a wrong speculation 
of Cheng Hiian’s see LC 1943. 

451. a.Kiin li kuo yi k’uang. Cheng Hiian says he does not know the meaning 
of yii k’uang. Possibly yi (ngiwo b.) is Kt for y ti (ngiwo c.) ‘tall, big’ or for y ti 
(ngiwo d.) ‘numerous’. Phr. a. “For a ruler there was a lined outer coffin and [there 
were] numerous baskets (for food offerings at the burial)”, or: “large baskets”, 
see Gl. 110. 
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Tsi Fa. 


452. a. Fan ch’ai yii t’ai t’an tsi t?ien ye yi mai yi t’ai ché 
tsi ti ye. “By burning a pyre at the Great altar, one sacrifices to Heaven, by burying 
[victims and offerings) at the t’ai ché one sacrifices to Earth”. The meaning of t’ ai 
ché b. is a moot question. A. Cheng Hiian:” ché c. means ‘bright’. The worshipping 
place t’a i ché the Great brightness”—probably Cheng took ché c. to be Kt for the 
homophonous (?zat d.) ‘bright’. He may have been influenced by a following line e. “by 
burying ashao-lao (sheep and pig) at the t’ai chao ‘great brilliance’ one sacrifices 
to the seasons” —he wanted ché c. to be analogous toc hao f.—B. Ch’en Hao: ché c. 
can mean ‘bent in an angle as in chapter K’ii li phr. g. “When standing he keeps bent in 
an angle like a k’ing sounding stone”, and ch é=‘right-angled’ we find in chapter Yt 
tsao phr. h. “When turning back rightangledly he executes a square [movement]”. Our 
ché c. in phr. a. means “square”. Ch’en concludes that the t’ai ché means i.: the Great 
square mound. Legge: “By burying [the victim]) on the Grand mound they sacrificed 
to the Earth”. Couvreur: t’ai ch é=“tertre rectangulaire”.—C. Chu Hi-tan: the t’ ai 
ché must have been a square or rectangular pit, thus a.= “By burying [victims 
and other offerings] in the Great square pit one sacrifices to Earth”. This is con- 
firmed by a following line phr. k. “Close by the pit and the altar one sacrifices to the 
[Spirits] of cold and heat”.—Evidently k’an ‘pit’ here refers to the t’'ai-ché and 
‘t’an refers to the t’ai-t’ an recorded in phr. a. 


Tsi Yi. 


453. a.Chi chai yii nei, san chai yii wai. A. Couvreur: “II se purifiait 
rigoureusement dans |’intérieur de ses appartements, aprés s’étre purifié d’une maniére 
moins rigoureuse hors de ses appartements”.—B. Wang K’ai-yiin nei b. means c. ‘heart’, 
wai d. means ‘body’: “The (achieved:) complete purification is in the heart, the 
slacker purification is in the body” (i.e. abstinence in food and drink etc.). Con- 
vincing. 

454. Ai jan pi yu kien hu wei. “Appearing indistinctly, as if he (the 
dead father) certainly were to be seen in his place”, see Gl. 115. 


455.a. Pi yu wen hu k’i jung sheng. “There is certainly something to 
hear of the sound of his j ung.” A. Ch’en Hao: jung b.=c.: “hearing the sound of his 
movements”. Yet j ung has no such meaning.—B. “There is certainly something to 
hear of the sounds of his (apparition:) configuration”. 


456. Chi ai tsé ts’un, chi k’o tsé chu, chu ts’un pu wang hu 
sin. “When he (achieves:) brings to the utmost his love, they (the dead parents) 
are alive [to him] when he brings to the utmost his sincerity, they are clearly 
visible [to him], clearly visible and alive they are not forgotten in his heart”, see 
LC 177. 

457. a.Ts’i ts’i hu k’i king. A. Lu Té-ming reads b. in its ordinary way t 8’ i 
(dz’1ar). “How regulated was their reverence”. Ch’en Hao expounds this further: ts’ i 
ts’ i=c., Legge: translating: “How well sustained is their reverence”.—B. Lu Té-ming 
mentions an “old” theory that b. should be read tsi (tszar in shang sheng), which would 
mean that it is Kt for d., which in Odes 209 and 238 means ‘dignified, stately’, thus phr. 
a.: “How dignified [are they in] their reverence”. This seems preferable. 


458. a. Yiiyii k’i chung. A. Legge: ‘“‘ How complete was the expression of their 
loyal devotion”. This interpr. of yii yii cannot be based on Ch’en Hao who says c.— 
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B. Couvreur: b. means ‘empressé’ ‘‘Que leur dévouement était empressé”. A free rende- 
ring after Ch’en c.— C. yii b. properly means ‘pleasant, to enjoy’ (Shi). Thus a.: “How 
joyful [were they in] their loyal devotion”. 

459. a. Wu wu chu k’i yii k’i hiang chi. Cheng Hiian says wu wu b. 
means c. Legge: “How earnest was their wish that (the departed) should enjoy the 
service”. It is true that wu (mjwat) could serve as Kt for a word mzwat ‘energetic’ (see 
Gl. 95); thus phr. a.: “How energetic was their wish .. .” Good. 

460. a. Ju kien ts’in chi so ai ju yii sé jan. A. Legge: (Sosincere was hein 
sacrificing) “that he looked as if he saw the things which his father loved and the pleased 
expression on his face”. Couvreur: “Il paraissait voir ce que ses parents aimaient et lire 
sur leurs visages ce qu’ils désiraient”.—B. The second j u (20 b.) stands for (is Kt for) 
er (nag c.), as often: Phr. a.: “He sé-jan had a mien as if he saw what his parents 
loved j u=er and desired”. Cf. Tso: Chuang 6 phr. d. and Ta Tai li: Tsi chang wen ju 
kiao phr. e. 

461. Tsi tsi ts’i ts’i. ‘(In the sacrifice there should be) dignity and (inten- 
sity:) earnestness”, see LC 1798. 

462. King tsi chi sé pu tsiie yii mien. A. Cheng Hiian reads b. ts’i: 
“The mien of reverence and correctness should not (be cut off:) leave his face”.—B. 
Cf. Gl. 457 above; our b. here in a. should have the same reading and meaning: “The mien 
of reverence and dignity should not leave his face”.—C. Wang Su and Sii Miao (ap. 
Shiwen) would read b. chai (then serving for c. (as often) “The mien of reverence and 
purification” ... B. is convincing. 

463. Ki ju miao men li yii pei “When he (the prince), leading the victim 
has entered the temple gate he fastens it (the victim) to the stone pillar”. (Gl. 
442). 

464. Yin yang ch’ang tuan chung shi siang siin. “Darkness and 
Light, length and shortness, end and beginning they (go in a ring:) g0 round and 
revert”. (LC 1441). 

465. T’ien hia chi li chi fan shi ye chi kuei shen ye. The brachy- 
ology here is the second line: “The rites of the whole world bring about a going 
back (in the mind) to the beginning (the origin of all), they bring about the Spirits”, 
i.e. they bring about [the belief in and honouring of] the Spirits. 

466. Li chu k’i kien. “As to the rites, the important thing is that they are 
reduced” (not too many nor too elaborate). Gl. 601. 

467. a. Wu shi pu wei tien t’u. Cheng Hiian explains thatatien b. wasa 
district of 64 t sing c. villages and it had to send up so and so many men for compulsory 
service, especially in war and great hunting expeditions (Gl. 675). Hence Legge: “Men 
of 50 years were not required to serve in hunting expeditions”. This is more a translation 
of the commentary than of the text. Phr. a.=“Men of 50 years did not wei function 
astien-t’u tien-district-delivered service-men”. 

468. a.Su ché kie ch’u. Cheng Hiian says that su ché means “those guests who 
have assisted in the sacrifice”. A. Sun Hi-tan would explain this so that they had prepared 
themselves by su b. vigil and purification. B. Couvreur: su (s76k b.) stands for su (876k 
c.) which he believes means ‘de présenter’, if so Kt for siu (sn2ég d.). a.— “When those 
who had presented sacrificial gifts had gone out”. A. seems better. 

469. a.Shu sing chi. A. Cheng Hiian says shu b. is a wrong char. forshu c., 
Legge: “He was continually examining himself”. Unconvincing.—B. The reading with b. 
is all right: “He (artfully:) cleverly examines it” (sc. his own feelings about the 
dead parents). 
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Tsi T’ung. 


470. Fu ché pei ye “Happiness that means completeness”. This is an attempt 
at etymology. fu (pzik) means pei (b’4ag). 

471. a. Ts’an chi yi shi. A. Legge: “He does everything (sc. in the sacrifices) 
suitable to the seasons”. ts’an b. can have no such meaning.—B. Couvreur: “les choses 
qu'il offre varient avec les saisons” “miscet eas (i.e. res offert varias) pro temporibus”. 
No better than A.—C. The preceding line was c. referring to the sacrifices: “He brings 
offerings in the form of objects, directing (the sacrifice] with the rites, he makes 
it enjoyable with music and a. ts’an-chiI makes it a triad with seasonab- 
leness”, ts’ an b. means “three, a triad” “he makes it a triad, a matter of three ele- 
ments”: wu ‘the objects’ (offered) y tie the music and shi the observance of what is 
proper in each season. 

472. Pu k’iu k’i wei. The wei here in k’ii sheng. “He does not aspire to k’i 
its being wei in favour of [himself]”. 

473. Hiao ché hii ye. Lu Té-ming h ii (y76k b.). A. This is an attempt at etymol- 
ogy similar to that studied in Gl. 470 above: hiao (ydg c.) ‘filial piety’ means h ii (y16k 
b.) ‘to nourish, to tend, to cherish’.—B. Legge translates: “The filial heart is a storehouse 
(of all filial duties)”; reject. 

474. a. Tsin k’i tao, tuan k’i yi. A. Legge: “He did all his duty in his own 
walk and was correct in his righteousness”.—B. Couvreur: “I] remplissait tous ses devoirs 
et établissait l’ordre dans ses états” (!?). C. Wang Yin-chi: tuan b. means c. ‘root, 
beginning, origin, principle’ as in chapter Chung yung phr. d. Thus phr. a.= They (the 
sons and grandsons) (exhausted:) followed entirely its (the teaching’s) norms and 
took as fundamental principles its meaning (import)”. A following line has it: “The 
teachings of a noble man e. must proceed from its (root:) fundamental principles”. 

475. a.Cho chi tsi k’i. A. Legge and Couvreur have seized upon a meaning ‘to 
deliberate’ of cho b. L.: “In the discussion of these things (sc. in the inscription) on the 
spiritual vessels”. C: “II disait toutes ces choses sur les vases destinés aux offrandes”.—B. 
It seems more probable that the char. tzok (t&ak) cho b. serves as Kt for the char. trak/ 
(?7ak) cho c. ‘to place, to put, to apply’: a.= “He applied it on his sacrificial vessels”. 
Cf. Li: Nei tsé phr. d. “On the shoes they apply the shoe-strings”, b. could also stand for 
the same tak c. in the sense of ‘to publish’ (cf. Tso: Wen 7 phr. e. “they published excellent 
lessons”); if so, phr. a.: “He published it on his sacrificial vessels”. Both alternatives 
are acceptable. 

476. Shen pi yen shun ye. A. Lu Té-ming reads pi b. in k’ii sheng ‘to go togeth- 
er with’. Legge: “That he himself appears after them (sc. the ancestors) 8 h un is natural’’. 
This follows Cheng Hiian who paraphrases c. “For himself he publishes a [famous] name 
(below:) after them”.—B. Wang K’ai-yiin: pi b. in shang sheng ‘to compare’ (the common- 
est meaning of the char.) makes good sense. a.=“He compares himself with them” 
(he emulates them), shun that is obedience (filial piety towards the ancestors). 

477. Tuei yang yi pi chI. This is a phr. in the inscription on the Ting of K’ung 
K’uei, here quoted in the text. Cheng Hiian says tuei b. is Kt for suei c., an idea 
refuted in LC 1724. Cheng further: pi d. means e. Cheng thus: “I will sue i now yang 
extol [the charge you have given me] and so pi make it clear (sc. the praise you have 
given my ancestors and me)”. Lu Té-ming reads d. p1ék, but with Cheng’s interpr. it has 
to be Kt for p’i (b’zek f.) ‘to open up’=‘to publish’. Thus phr. a.: “In response I extol 
[the charge received] in order to make it known” (followed by “I will be zealous in 
the great charge and (apply it:) record it on the sacrificial Ting”). 

478. a. Fu fu chi tao k’u (ku). A. Lu Té-ming has no sound gloss on char. b., 
so he evidently read it as usual k’u (k’o) ‘bitter’. Legge: (If the ceremonies of marriage 
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were discontinued) “the path of husband and wife would be embittered”.—B. Wang K’ai- 
yiin: the char. k’ u (k’o b.) is sometimes used as Kt for a word ku (ko) ‘badly worked, 
of poor quality, defective’, see in detail Gl. 301 and LC 775. Thus a.=“The norms of 
husband and wife will be defective”. Plausible. 


Ai Kung Wen. 


479. Yi k’i so neng kiao po sing. A. Legge: “They (the superior men) 
taught them (sc. the rites) to the people on the ground of their ability (to practise them)”.— 
B. Ch’en Hao refers the ne ng to the noble men themselves, and Wang K’ai-yiin points 
out that po sing here must refer to the “men of clans”, the gentry, who as officers 
directed the people. a.=‘‘They (the noble men) about what they (themselves) were 
capable of (sc. in regard to the rites) instructed the men of the gentry”. Good. 


480. Pu fei k’i huei tsie. A. Legge: “Not disregarding their (the rites’) general 
principles or their limitations (that circumstances impose)”.—B. Cheng Hiian defines 
huei tsie b.as=k’i tsie c., thus taking huei in the sense of ‘juncture, occurrence, 
point of time’, further expounded by Ch’en Hao d. as referring to the fixed times for rites 
of obsequies, of capping an adoliscent, of marriage, thus phr. a.=“Not neglecting the 
time regulations (for the rites)”. Plausible. 


481. a.Kii pu tiao k’i. A. Legge: “to eschew much carving about the carriages” .— 
B. Lu Té-ming reads char. b. k’i (g’ajr) ‘border’: “Their carriages had no carvings or 
(decorative) borders”. 

482. a. Ku min shi tsin. A. Cheng Hiian: ku b. stands for ku (c.) a.=“There- 
fore the people—that they (exhaust:) impoverish”.—B. Ch’en Hao: in chapter K’i 
li we have the phr. d. “(When eating) do not (determinedly:) insistently grab the food”; 
in phr. a. the k u b. stands as short-form for thisku huo, a.=“They insistently (grab) 
and the people then becomes impoverished”. Legge freely: “They determinedly exhaust 
the (resources of) the people”. C. Wang K’ai-yiin ku b. stands for ku e. ‘to obstruct’: 
“‘They obstruct the people [in its work] and it then becomes (exhausted:) impoverished” .— 
A. seems safest. 

483. a. Wu k’i chung. Wang Su’s text had b.: “They put themselves in opposi- 
tion to the multitude”. 


484. a. K’iu té tang yii pu yi k’i so. Cheng Hiian saysso b. here meanse., 
which has caused Legge to translate: “They seek to get whatever they desire, without 
reference to right or reason”. Phr. a. simply means: “They seek to obtaintang that 
which answers to their desires and they do not (use their positions:) act in accord- 
ance with their positions”. 

485. a.Kua jen ku pu ku yen té wen ts’i yen ye. A. This is the tradi- 
tional text reading: “I am stupid, if I were not stupid how should I have heard this dis- 
quisition”.—B. Tsang Yung has proved that the original text was b.: “I am certainly 
stupid; how should I [otherwise] have got to hear this disquisition”. 


486. a. Ch’u yi chi chi yen chi li. This corresponds to an earlier line b. 
“Inside (the court and family) to regulate the rites of the ancestral temple”, then phr. a.: 
“Outside (in the state) to regulate the rites of the chi yen c.” A. Cheng Hiian says that 
chi yen ‘straight talk’ is equal to d. which again means e.: “Outside to regulate the 
rites of the governmental instructions” (among which belong those relating to marriages 
in the noble families, a point on which the present discussion in the chapter bears).—B. 
Ch’en Hao says that “somebody” has proposed that chi yen ce. is a textual error for f.; 
reject. A. is acceptable. 
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487. Kua jen ch’un yii ming fan. A. Legge: “I am very stupid, unintelligent 
and occupied with many things”.—““B. lam ch’un yi stupid and ming darkened 
and fan troubled”. 

488. a. Tsi chi chi sin. A. Cheng Hiian says chi (sag b.) should be read as c. 
and mean d. ‘to know’. It is true that c. read fiag (id. w.b.) can mean ‘to commemorate, to 
remember’ (Shi, Yi king). Thus phr. a. acc. to Cheng: “You, Sir (have it in your mind:) 
know it”.—B. Ch’en Hao: b. has its ordinary reading and one of its most common mean- 
ings: ‘to record’ (equal to chi/ tzag e.): “You, Sir, should record it (sc. what you 
have just said) in my heart”. Legge freely: “Sir, help me that I may keep (this lesson) 
in my mind.” 


Chung-Ni Yen Ki. 


489. a. Kung er pu chung yi li wei chi ki. This is part of a rebuke to 
the talkative disciple Tsi Kung. A. Legge: “Courtesy without observing the rules of 
propriety is called forwardness”.—B. Couvreur: “Le respect intérieur qui n’est pas con- 
forme aux régles des cérémonies s’appelle flatterie’.—C. Wang K’ai-yiin: ki b. ‘to furnish’ 
has here the same meaning as in Lun: Kung-ye Ch’ang phr. c. “Those who meet men with 
smartness of speech”. In phr. a., says Wang, the kung d. stands forkung e.=kung 
f. Hii Shen in Shuowen when defining the word f. says g.; the binome kung ki occurs 
already in chapter K’ii li phr. h. Thus phr. a.=“kung deliverance [of speech] not 
conforming with the rites is called ki volubility”. The very combination of k ung 
and ki in one phrase (a) confirms interpr. C. Plausible. 

490. Kii té k’i shi. A. Cheng Hiian: shi b.=c. He may have thought that shi 
(§2ak b.) was Kt for tsai (tsag c.): “The carriages will have their (various) loads (serve 
various purposes and thus be of ritually determined types)”. This Kt is phonetically un- 
convincing.—B. Legge: “Carriages will have their proper forms”. b. can mean ‘rule, norm, 
model’ (in Shi).—C. shi b. can mean ‘to use’ (Shi) “carriages will have their [various] 
uses’”.—D. shi b. can mean ‘cross-bar at front of carriage box’ (—d.) as in Lun: Hiang 
tang phr. e. Thus phr. a.: “The carriages will have their [ceremonially used] cross- 
bars”. This seems best. 

491.a.Tsé wu yi tsu hia yii chung ye. A. Cheng Hiian: tsu b.=c. 
‘to begin, the beginning’ (this after Erya: Shi ku). He interprets: “Then there are no 
means of tsu taking the initiative and secure harmony among the people”. Legge 
embellishes this: “It will be impossible to put oneself at the head of the multitudes and 
secure harmony among them”. For the fallacy of the definition b.=c. see in detail Gl. 
1283.—B. The char. b. here is probably an erroneous enlargement of the char. d. (see that 
Gloss) and phr. a. means: “Then there are no means of (presently:) soon bringing 
harmony among the people”. 

492. a. Pu neng yiie yii li su. Cheng Hiian: su b.=c. Since su_ properly 
means ‘uncoloured silk, plain, unadorned’ and chi c. means ‘in a natural state, simple’ 
Cheng’s definition is good a.=“He who is not versed in music is without refinement”. 
—B. Legge: “He who is not versed in music will be but an indifferent employer of [the 
usages]”. An eccentric interpr. A. is convincing. 

493. Chi tu tsai li wen wei tsai li hing chi k’i tsai jen. A. 
Legge: “The determinate measures are according to the rules and the embellishments of 
them are also so, but the carrying them into practice depends on the man”.—B. “The 
enactments are in the Rites, wen the refined wei performances [of them] 
are [described in] the Rituals, but the practising of them depends on the man”. 

494. a. Kan wen K’uei k’i k’iung yii. Legge: “Allow me to ask whether 
even K’uei was ignorant (of the ceremonial usages)”. k’ iung b. means ‘extreme’ and also 
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‘reduced to extremily’, here=‘rudis’. The idea of the line is given in a following line “K’uei 
was an expert in music but he was not an expert in rites”. 

495. Sitsé yu shang hia, kii tsé yu tso yu. A. Legge: “Every [sitting] 
mat have its upper and lower end, every chariot have its right side and left.—B. 
“As to (sitting) mats, there are upper and lower ones (more or less honourably 
placed), in regard to chariots, there are the left and the right sides (occupied by the 
nobleman and his soldier-guard)”. 

Two more phrases in this chapter are discussed in LC 972 and 1535. 


K’ung TsI Hien Ki. 


496. a.Chi wu chier hing san wu yi hung yi t’ien hia. A. “To 
achieve the five highest attainments and practise the three omittings and with 
them go all over the world”. The ‘five attainments’ and the three omittings’ are defined 
in a few following lines in the text.—B. Ch’en Hao says that hung b. is equal to c.: 
“and with them widely cover all the world”. Legge translates this so: “And be able to 
exhibit them all under heaven”. Ch’en’s idea is based on Shu: Yao tien phr. d. (Ku wen 
version) which in the Kin wen version runs e.: “He extensively (covered:) possessed the four 
extreme points”; hung (g’wdng b.) is here Kt for a word kuang (kwédng, k’ii sheng) 
‘extensive’ (same word stem as f.), see in detail G]. 1209. Cheng Hiian may already have 
had the same idea, since he defines b. in phr. a. as meanimg g. ‘fully’. Cf. Pseudo-k’ung in 
Gloss on phr. d. 


497. a.Chi k’i sai hu t’ien ti. A. Legge: “The mind aad spirit must embrace 
all within heaven and earth”.—B. Cheng Hiian: sai b. ‘to stop up’ here means c. ‘full, 
to fill’, Couvreur: “La volonté et l’énergie (d’un prince parfait) atteignent tout 
Vunlvers”. Good. 

498. Wei yi yi yi. “The dignified demeanour being reverential” see Gl. 433. 


Fang Ki. 


499. Kiin tsi chi tao pi tsé fang yii. A. Ch’en Hao says pi b. stands 
for p’i c. ‘to compare’: “The Way of the noble man, if we make a comparison, then is it 
not a protecting dyke”, by Legge formulated thus: “The ways laid down by the superior 
men may be compared to dykes”. The line continues d. “it fends off the shortcomings of 
the people” and further e. “by the rites it fends off the [lack of] goodness, by punishments 
it fends off licentiousness” etc.—B. Cheng Hiian refers to Meng: Liang Huei wang, shang 
phr. f. and he means that the pi b. in phr. a. stands for p’i g. ‘oblique, depraved, perverse’ 
as in Meng. Thus phr. a.: “The Way of the noble man, if there is [among the people] 
some depravity, then is it not a protecting dyke”. Since this interpr. B. of pi b. tallies 
with the jargon in the Confucian texts, B. seems convincing. 


500. a.Shang cho min yen. A. Cheng Hiian says cho b.=c. paraphrasing 
d. “If the superiors take the words of the people”. According to Chu Tsiin-sheng this would 
be an extension of meaning: cho b. ‘to ladle, to pour out’ can mean ‘to draw water’ 
(Ode 251): “If the superiors draw from the words of the people”. Or did Cheng think that 
cho b. was Kt for e. ‘to angle’. If the superiors (angle:) pick up the words of the people” .— 
B. Ch’en Hao: cho here means f. ‘to deliberate, to consult’ (as in Kyii: Chou yii, shang 
phr. g.), by Legge freely rendered: “If superiors consider and are guided by the 
words of the people”. This is convincing, a conclusive parallel being Tso: Ch’eng 6 phr. 
h. “You are the commander in chief, the one who shall (deliberate with) consult the people”. 
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501. Wu hu shi wei liang hien tsai. This is a phrase in a quotation from 
the (now lost) Shang shu chapter Kiin Ch’en. A. Legge refers the line to a minister who 
has given his ruler the credit for good plans. L.: “Oh, in this way how good and distinguished 
will you be”.—B. Couvreur interprets in a general way: “Oh, que ce sera louable et bon”.— 
C. Cheng Hiian likewise refers to the ruler: “Oh, then his (the ruler’s) goodness will 
be illustrious”. 

502. a.Shi min pu yin. A. Cheng Hiia: yin b.=c. ‘to covet’. a.=“to (show:) 
teach the people not to be greedy”. Cheng probably took yin (dzam b.) to be Kt for 
t’am (t’am c.) which is quite possible; or else, djam and t’am are two aspects of one word 
stem.— B. yin b. often means ‘excess, excessive’ and Couvreur translates: “apprendre 
au peuple 4 ne pas (boire) avec excés”. A. seems convincing. 

503. Kua fu chitsi pu yu kien (hien) yen ts6 fu yu ye. Thisisa 
repetition of a paragraph in chapter K’ii li studied in Li Gl. 17 above. A. Legge translates 
(quite differently than in ch. K’t li) “With the son of a widow one does not have inter- 
course—this would seem to be an obstacle to friendship”, the latter part here a wild interpr. 
—B. “With the son of a widow, unless there is somebody to introduce him, one should 
not have friendship”. The line continues b. Legge: “A superior man will keep apart from 
intercourse in such a case in order to avoid (suspicion)”. b. surely means “a noble 
man avoidingly (yitian in k’t sheng) keeps away (from him)”. 

504. a. Yii fu jen tsé tsin tso shou. “When [a man] drives a woman in a 
carriage, he advances his left hand”. Legge gives no explanation. Couvreur (after Cheng 
Hiian): “Il tient la main gauch en avant (de sorte qu’il a le dos 4 moitié tourné vers la 
femme qui est 4 sa gauche)”. Farfetched. Rather: his left hand is free from the reins: he 
shows that he does not touch her.(?) 


Chung Yung. 


505. a. Chung yung. The name of this chapter has been variously translated. 
Legge (in Chinese Classics): “The Doctrine of the mean”. Legge (in Sacred Books of the 
East): “The state of equilibrium and harmony”. R. Wilhelm (in Li Gi): “Mass und Mitte” 
(whatever that may mean). Couvreur: “l’Invariable milieu”. Couvreur (Dict. Classique) 
“Pratique du juste milieu” ou de |’équilibre des passions”. Grube: “Das Innehalten der 
Mitte”, etc. The question is whether A. yung b. (which often means ‘to use, to employ’ 
(e.g. Tso passim) refers to the preceding chung: “the middle-way’s employment”— 
if so we should expect another word sequence, yung chung; but not necessarily, we 
might compare the phr. té hing c. (Tso: Siang 21 and 31) or phr. d. in our present 
chapter. If we accept this, Couvreur’s “Pratique du juste milieu” and Grube’s “Das Inne- 
halten der Mitte” may be plausible.—B. Or, on the other hand, if y ung b. in its meaning 
‘ordinary, regular, constant’ (well attested) is an after-placed attribute to chung, 
Couvreur’s “l’Invariable milieu” could do.—C. Or, further, if chung and yung are 
two independent and coordinated terms, Legge’s “Equilibrium and harmony” may be 
preferable. chung means to be neither overdoing (k uo) nor falling short (pu ki) in 
one’s moral attitudes, cf. phr. e. further on in our chapter. One of the early passages in 
it is f. “The c hung is the world’s great root, the ho harmony is the world’s all-pervading 
principle, effectuate chung and ho and Heaven and Earth will have their [proper] 
places”. Legge has evidently concluded that ch ung - yung is here rendered bych ung- 
ho “equilibrium and harmony” which seems quite plausible.—D. Chu Hi defines chun g 
as= “no overdoing, no falling-short” as in phr.e.,and yung as=h. “the ordinary norms”; 
it would seem that he took b. as short-form for yung _ i., which occurs in Shu: Kao Yao 
mo phr. j. “We follow our five rites and the five constant norms” (see Gl. 1308).—E. y un g 
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b. ‘to employ’ also occurs meaning ‘to nominate to high office’ as in Shu: Yao tien phr. g. 
“I will raise and employ him”. It is therefore tempting to take chung as read in k’u 
sheng, chung yung a.=“to be fit to be employed” (get a high office). Since the 
whole chapter deals with the moral equipment and activities of a k iin tsi noble man, 
this would be a very suitable title (heading) for this chapter.—After all interpr. D. seems 
most convincing: Thus phr. a.: “The middle way and the constant norms”. 

506. Shun k’i ta chi ye yii. “Was not Shun a great sage”. chi read in k’ii 
sheng, Gl. 1723. 

507. a. Tsé hu chung yung. A. Legge: “When they have chosen the state of 
equilibrium and harmony”. This is graminatically faulty, since it skips the h u b. Couvreur 
similarly: “si quis elegerit medium constans”.—B. Probably ts 6 (d’adk c.) is Kt for tsé 
(d’ak d.) “When they have taken their position in the Middle way and the constant norms”. 
Similarly ts 6 (d’dk e.) can serve as Kt for d’dk d.), e.g. in Chuang: Tsé yang. 

508. Kiin tsi kii chi. A. Legge: (The fortitude of the South) “the good man makes 
it his study”’—a curious translation B. Couvreur: (Australis fortitudo) “sapiens vir 
manet in ea”. Good. 


509. a. Kiin tsi ho er pu liu. A. Cheng Hiian: liu b.=c. ‘to move, to change’ 
a.=‘‘The noble man is harmonious and does not (fiow out:) drift away (from his 
principles)”.—B. Legge: “He cultivates a (friendly) harmony and isnot weak”.C.Couvreur: 
“Le sage est accommodant mais il ne suit pas le courant (des mauvais exemples).—A. is 
convincing. 

510. Kuo yu tao pu pien sé. A. Cheng Hiian: 86 b.=c. ‘true, sincere’. “When 
his state has good principles he does not alter in his sincerity”. For corroborating 
parallels see G]. 73.—B. Legge: “He does not change from what he was when (sai 1. 
blocked:) in retirement”. Couvreur: “‘il resta le méme que lorsqu’il était dans la vie privée”.— 
A. is clearly preferable. 


511. a.Su yin. A. Cheng Hiian says: su b. should be read su _ c. which he says 
means d. (=e.), ‘to turn towards, to face’. There are no other early text instances of this c. 
Thus phr. a.: “To (turn towards:) address oneself to recondite things”.—B. Chu Hi: 8u_ b. 
is a scribe’s error for so f. ‘to search’: “To search for recondite things”. This is simple 
and convincing. The same 8 u b. said to stand for c. recurs later in the chapter phr. g. 


§12. a. Kiin tsi chi tao fei er yin. Lu Té-ming records a text variant b. A. 
Cheng Hiian says fei c. means d. ‘treacherous’: “The noble man’s Way is (contradictive:) 
moot and (hidden:) obscure”. This interpr. seems to suit the text b. better than the text 
a.—B. Chu Hi says fei c. means e. ‘of wide use’. Legge freely: “The way of the superior 
men reaches far and wide and yet is secret.—C. If we retain the c. of phr. a. we can obtain: 
“The noble man’s Way is lavish and yet obscure”.—D. Couvreur: “La voie du sage 
doit étre suivie constamment mais elle est cachée”. This agrees poorly with the text.—C. 
seems most plausible. 

513. Chung shu wei tao pu yian. A. Legge: “Fidelity to oneself and the 
corresponding reciprocity are not far from the path”’.—B. “Being loyal and generous 
one does not stray far from the Way”; for wei cf. Gl. 1953. 

514.Sheng fu “(ample, full) full dress, full robes”, see LC 1495. 

515. Fu wei chi hien ch’eng chi pu k’o yen ju ts’i fu. “The [real] 
manifestation of the [apparently] invisible, the impossibility of hiding the real is like this”. 
See Gl. 957. 

516. T’i wu er pu k’o yi. A. Legge: “They (the Spirits) enter into all things and 
nothing is without them”.—B. Couvreur better: “Ils constituent tous les étres, aucun 
étre ne peut s’en séparer”. Cheng Hiian tersely says b.=c. 
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517. Tsai ché p’ei chi, k’ing ché fu chi: “What is (planted:) growing 
upright it strengthens, what is inclining it overthrows”, see in detail LC 1868. 

518. a. Yi jung yi (Yin). “He killed the great Yin”. yi (-iar b.) being Kt for 
yin (-2an c.) see Gl. 1625, LC 2051. 

519. Shé k’i shang yi. “They displayed their (the ancestors’) garments”, 
Gl. 1980. 

520. Chi kuo k’i ju shi chu chang hu. “To govern the kingdom is 
[as easy as] to demonstrate it in the palm”. LC 1508. 

521. Wei cheng tsai jen ts’ti jen yi shen. A. Cheng Hiian refers the 
shen to the ruler. Legge: “The exercise of government depends on [getting] the proper 
men, such men are to be got by (the ruler’s) own character”.—B. “... one selects the 
men according to their personality”. 


522. Kien hu shi kuei tung hu si t’i. It is a question of lucky or unlucky 
omens giving foreknowledge to the sage men: “It is seen on the divinatory stalks and the 
(divination) tortoise, it moves in the four limbs”. A. Cheng Hiian: the si t’i are the 
feet of the tortoise used in the divination. This is, of course, excluded since the oracle 
technique dealt exclusively with the shield of the tortoise, its legs no longer at the disposal 
of the inquirer—B. The si-t’i refers to the sage, who has presentiments of coming luck 
or disaster: tung hu si t’i “there are (movements, tremors:) tingles in his 
four limbs”. 

523. Ch’eng ki jen ye ch’eng wu chi ye, sing chi té ye ho wai 
nei chi tao ku shi ts’o chi yi ye. Legge has a very distorted rendering of 
this important passage. The meaning seems to be as follows: “To perfect oneself is j en 
goodness, to perfect the (exterior) things is wisdom (these two kinds of perfect- 
ing) are due to the t € force of the sing inborn nature; it combines the [proper] 
Ways for both the external and the internal, hence when one applies them at the 
proper times, yi there will be a correct order”. 


524. a.Chen ho hai er pu sie. A. Cheng Hiian: chen b.=c., Legge translating: 
“It (the earth) contains the rivers and seas without their leaking away”. For this meaning 
of chen b. there are no supporting text parallels.—B. chen (f2an b.) is probably Kt for 
chen (?and.) ‘dyke’, phr. a. meaning: “It (dykes:) embanks rivers and seas so that 
they do not leak away”. 

525. Chi chu kuei shen er wu yi. A. Legge: “He presents himself with them 
(sc. his institutions) before Spiritual Beings and no doubts about them arise” .—B. Couvreur: 
“Tl Ja (sa maniére de gouverner) compare avec |’action des esprits”.—C. see LC 94 “He 
(substantiates:) verifies them (sc. his principles) before (auprés des) the Spirits 
and there is no incertitude”. 

526. Shang li t’ien shi. A. Cheng Hiian 1ii (liwat, bliwat b.)=shu (diwat 
c.): “Above he followed the seasons of Heaven”. Cheng seems to have taken b. as Kt for 
c., because of their similarity in vowels and final. Reject.—B. Legge: “Above he adopted 
as his 1ii law the seasons of Heaven”, Couvreur more freely: “II imita la régularité 
des saisons de l’année”.—Legge is most accurate. 

527. a. Hia si shuei t’u. A. Cheng Hiian: si shuei t’u means b. “Below has 
based himself on the waters and lands” (sc. for the affairs of the people). But si has no 
such meaning.—B. Legge: “Below, he conforms to the water and land”.—C. Couvreur: 
“Tl imita (la stabilité) de l’eau et de la terre”’.—D. “Below, he was (familiar with:) 
well used to water and land”, see LC 1293. 

528. Tsu yi yu lin. A. Legge: “fitted to exercise rule”.—B. “Capable of having 
supervision (over the people)”, see Gl. 814. 
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529. Kiin tsi pu tung er king pu yen er sin. A. Legge: “The superior 
man even when he is not acting, has a feeling of reverence, and when he does not speak, 
he has a feeling of truthfulness”. Couvreur: “Le sage se tient sur ses gardes méme quand 
il n’agit pas, il est sincére méme quand il ne parle pas”.—B. “The noble man even 
when he does not act is venerated, even when he does not speak, is trusted”. Cf. 
the first paragraph of the following chapter Piao ki. 

530. Shang t’ien chi tsai. “The actions of High Heaven”. For various 
speculations about the tsai here see Gl. 767 and LC 1750. 


Piao Ki. 


531. a. Pu king (k’in) er chuang. Cheng Hiian b.=c. ‘to consider oneself 
prominent and great’. Thus a.—‘‘(The noble man) without being proud (boastful) 
he is dignified”. Lu Té-ming reads b. king (kiang), but the correct reading should 
probably be k’in (g’4én, p’ing sheng). The char. b. properly serves for the word g’ién 
‘lance shaft’, hence, by extension=‘tall, prominent’ and ‘proud’. Other examples of b.= 
‘proud’ in Kung-yang: Hi 9 and in Kuan: Fu fa and in Chuang: Yii fu phr. d. “If a man is 
equal to oneself then to consider him acceptable, if he is not equal to oneself, even though 
he is good, not to consider him good, that is called b. pride”. For the reading of the word 
b. see GSR par. 369, Gl. 747 and LC 716. For the following quotation in the Li text from 
Shu: Lii hing (Fu hing) cf. Gl. 2044. 

532. a. Si si chi pu siang yin. A. Legge: “The dress and the one worn over 
it do not take the place, the one of the other”. Couvreur: “Le vétement de dessous et le 
pardessus ne peuvent pas prendre la place |’un de |’autre”. But yin b. can have no such 
meaning.—B. Cheng Hiian explains that in some rites the inner robe alone was considered 
to be the most respectful, in other rites it was more respectful to add the outer robe cover- 
ing the former. Thus phr. a.=“That the inner robe and the outer robe pu siang 
yin (were not based on one another:) did not presuppose one another” (you 
could sometimes skip the addition of the outer robe). 

533. a. Tu yi pu yen. A. Ch’en Hao explains b. Since Cheng Hiian defines c. by 
d., Legge (following Ch’en) translates: “His generous largeness cannot be kept in obscurity”. 
—B. Cheng Hiian says yen e. means f. ‘to distress and press’, he probably thought 
of cases where y en e., which is identical with g. means ‘to take by surprise’, thus phr. a.= 
“Through his staunchness he is not taken by surprise”. (Couvreur: “Le sage évite 
toute surprise par la sincérité de sa vertu”). Plausible. 

534. a. An si ji t’ou. A. Legge: “Indifference and want of restraint lead to a daily 
deterioration”. Couvreur: “Celui qui vit commodément au gré de ses désirs devient de jour 
en jour plus faible”. But t’ou b. never has the meaning ‘weak, deteriorated’. This is a 
guess from the contrast with k’iang c. ‘strong’ of the preceding line —B. Cheng Hiian 
t’ou b. means d. ‘careless, reckless’. Phr. a.=“Through indolence and licentiousness 
he becomes daily [more] (careless:) reckless”. t?ou b. properly means ‘to steal’ 
and by extension here means “a (stolen:) illicit acting; recklessness”. Plausible. Cf. Tso: 
Wen 17 phr. e. “The words of the prince of Ts’i are (illicit:) improper (reckless, rude)”. 

535. a. K’uan shen chi jen (If you requite enmity with kindness) “it is a 
goodness which comforts yourself (acquires comfort for you)’. Or, with Cheng Hiian who 
says jen b. is a wrong char. for c. (“those who requite enmity with kindness”, are 
such min people who comfort themselves (acquire comfort for themselves). 
LC 526. 

536. a.Shuaifaer k’iang chitsi jen ché ye. Cheng Hiian says tsi b.—c. 
‘to take, to use’. A. Legge: “Where there is the following of (old) examples and vigorous 
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endeavour we have the employment of humanity for the occasion”.—Why this for the 
occasion ?—B. “[The one who] follows [ancient] examples and exerts himself, he is 
one who (takes as capital:) avails himself of the goodness [of others]”, Couvreur: 
“Tl n’a qu’une bonté d’emprunt”. Good. 

537. Yi jen wang jen. “If by [the standard of] ordinary/ men he (looks 
at:) considers the man” LC 1940. 

538. Kin tsi kung kien yi k’iu yi jen. “The noble man by reverence 
and frugality strives to (serve:) work for goodness” Gl. 871. 

539. Kuo hing fu shuai yi k’iu ch’u hou. This follows upon line b. 
[the noble man does not praise his own achievements] but b. seeks to (dwell in true circum- 
stances:) remain within the true facts. Then phr. a.: A. Legge: “Actions of an extraordinary 
character he does not aim at but seeks to occupy himself only with what is substantial 
and good”. Couvreur similarly: “Il ne cherche pas & faire des actions extraordinaires mais des 
actions réellement bonnes”.—B. Cheng Hiian: Kuo hing: “Wrong actions”. a.=“Wrong 
actions he does not shuai (follow:) repeat but seeks to (dwell in:) remain in 
hou ampleness” (the complete virtue). 

540. P’o er pu wen “(In a natural stage:) simple and without refinement” 
LC 1267. | 

541. Wei tu ts’i, wei tu li, wei tu shen. A. Legge: “Not to trouble [the people] 
with many notices—not to trouble [the people] with ceremonies, not troublesome in the 
service to the Spirits”. If so we should have to suppose an understood preposition yi “with, 
by”: pu tu yi tsi etc. but this will not do in the third phr. “they did not trouble [the 
people] with the Spirits”.—B. t u_ properly means ‘canal, ditch, drain’ and by extension as 
a verb could mean ‘to sully, to tarnish’. In our text here t u would be a transitive verb 
and ts’ i, 1i and s hen direct objects. “They did not tarnish their speeches, rites, [service 
to] the Spirits.”—-C. t u_ in the sense of ‘to trouble, to harass’ is attested in Yi, Kua 4 
(Meng), and we could save interpr. A. by turning it thus: “They did not tu) make 
harassing (troublesome) their speeches, their rites, their [service to] the Spirits”. 
This seems to have been Cheng Hiian’s interpr., the earliest we know of. Plausible. 


542. Ch’i fei k’ing shi. “He was ashamed of expenses and despised riches”, 
see Gl. 1873. 

543. K’uan er yu pien. “He was large-minded but discriminating”, Gl. 
1289. 

544. Fei k’i jen pu tsi. A. Legge: “He should not accept an introduction (sc. 
to the ruler) from improper individuals”.—B. “A person who is not the proper man 
he should not (follow:) associate with”, see Gl. 300. Couvreur seems to have under- 
stood the phr. so since he translates: “I] ne prend pour anis que ceux qui eu sont dignes. 
Plausible. 


545. a. Hou Tsi chi shi yi fu. Cheng Hiian says that fu (pyag b.) is Kt for 
pei (b’4ag c.), thus: “The (services:) sacrifices [instituted by] Hou Tsi are easily 
provided”. Convincing. 

A number of phrases in the remaining Li Ki chapters have already been dealt with in 
my Glosses (Gl.) and Loan Characters (LC): 

Tsi Yi LC 276, 811, 777 

T’ou Hu LC 246, 295, 432 

Ju Hing Gls. 664, 946, LC 2025 

Ta Hiie Gls. 589, 889, 1319, 1481, LC 751, 930 
Hiang Yin Tsiu Yi Gls. 395, 463, LC 17 

Yen Yi Gl. 1812 

Ping Yi Gl. 1234 
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STUDIES ON THE GONGYANG AND 
GUULIANG COMMENTARIES I 


BY 


GORAN MALMQVIST 


The present article is the first in a projected series of papers dealing with the 
Gongyang and Guuliang commentaries on the Chuenchiou. It comprises an annotated 
translation of the sections dealing with the first three dukes (Yiin, Hwan and Juang), 
together with annotated translations of such parts of the remainder of the texts 
as have, for various reasons, been judged worthy of translation or in need of elucida- 
tion. 

The two commentaries share certain characteristics which set them apart from 
other early Chinese texts. Both employ a catechetical form of exposition. Both 
utilize a strict formulaic style and both make an excessive use of functional varia- 
tion of morphemes in order to achieve a maximal economy of expression. In addi- 
tion both texts employ certain morphemes in highly specialized meanings. These 
features of the texts render them highly susceptible of being misunderstood, and 
mistranslated, especially when quoted out of context. The main Western study 
that has a bearing on one of these commentaries, Otto Franke’s, Studien zur 
Geschichte des Konfuziantschen Dogmas und der chinesischen Staatsreligion (Hamburg 
1920), is marred by many mistaken renderings of the Gongyang text. 

Traditional comparative studies of the two texts have been based, firstly, on 
considerations of content, and particularly on the relation of the differing praise- 
and-blame interpretations to the eternal truths of Confucian dogma; secondly, 
on considerations of the early transmission of the texts, and, thirdly, though to a 
lesser extent, on considerations of parallel passages. Different conclusions have 
been drawn from these earlier studies, which have been evaluated by William Hung 
in his impressive introduction to the Harvard-Yenching Index to the Chuenchiou 
and the three commentaries. It has been suggested that one of the texts is primary 
and that the other is secondary; that both texts derive from a common, written 
or oral, source, and that the two texts were composed at about the same time, 
and independently of one another. An attempt will be made, in a following paper, 
to establish purely formal criteria to determine the nature of the relation obtaining 
between the two texts. The following criteria will be discussed: (i) statistical criteria, 
derived from a tabulation of occurrences and non-occurrences, of Gongyang and 
Guuliang comments on the Chuenchiou text; (ii) phonological criteria, derived 
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from a comparative study of all variants of proper names occurring in the texts; 
(iii) stylistic criteria, derived from a comparative study of the structure of the 
formulaic expressions, and (iv) grammatical criteria, derived from a thorough 
analysis of the grammatical structure of the two texts. 

From a grammatical viewpoint the texts are interesting in that their syntactic 
structure reflects a transitional stage of development which exhibits a notable 
vacillation between older and younger syntactic features. It is also interesting 
to note the strong influence that the style of the Gongyang has exerted on Hann 
writing. Many idiosyncracies of the Gongyang appear in the works allegedly written 
by the Guuliang scholar Liou Shianq, in particular in the Shwoyuann. I hope to be 
able to discuss this question in a later paper. 

I have not found it necessary to include in this paper a discussion of the praise- 
and-blame interpretations of the commentaries. But at a time when no serious 
scholar is prepared to give credence to the presence, in the Chuenchtou, of a sys- 
tematized terminological and stylistic framework for moral evaluation, we do well 
to remember that few, if any, scholars of the Hann period were prepared to discredit 
this claim. The two texts played extremely important roles in the intellectual life 
of early Imperial China. A thorough acquaintance with the conflicting theories of 
the Gongyang and the Guuliang school is no doubt pre-requisite to an understanding 
of Hann thought. 

The projected study of these texts ultimately aims at laying the foundation for 
a study of Doong Jonq-shu’s position as a Gongyang scholar and, in particular, 
of the intricate problem of the Chuenchiou farnluh. 

All references to the Chuenchiou and the commentaries follow the arrangement 
of the texts in the Harvard-Yenching Index. Letters within parentheses inserted 
into the translation refer to notes added at the end of each section. In the notes 
figures within parentheses refer to lists of Chinese characters which are appended 
to the notes. A list of quoted literature is appended at the end of the paper. 


Duke Yiin 


1.1 The first year, Spring, the King’s first month. 

Gongyang: What is meant by the term yuan nian? The first year of the ruler. 
What is meant by the term chuen? The beginning of the year. To whom does the 
term wang refer? It refers to King Wen. Why does the Text use the phrase ‘the 
King’s first month’? In order to magnify the unity. Why does the Text not state 
that the duke succeeded to the title? In order to give full expression to the duke’s 
intention. Why so? The duke intended to pacify the state and [eventually] restore 
it to Hwan. Why restore it to Hwan? Hwan was the younger [of the two], but of 
nobler birth. Yiin was the older, but of lower birth. The difference in their relative 
status was slight: of the people in the state none knew [whom the late duke had 
elected as his successor]. Yiin was grown-up and, besides, a worthy man. The great 
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officers brought Yiin forward and established him as ruler. If Yiin under these 
circumstances had rejected [their decision to] establish him as ruler, then he would 
have had no reassurance that Hwan [at a later stage] would be certain to be establish- 
ed as ruler. And furthermore, supposing that Hwan were established as ruler, it 
might be feared that the great officers would be unable to assist so young a ruler. 
Therefore, that Yiin allowed himself to be established as ruler was to all intents 
and purposes for the sake of Hwan. Since Yiin was grown-up and, besides, a worthy 
man, why was it not proper for him to be established as ruler? The establishment 
of sons of the principal wife is based on seniority and not on considerations of 
worth; the establishment of sons [other than sons of the principal wife] is based 
on nobility and not on seniority. In what respect was Hwan more noble [than 
Yiin]? His mother was [more] noble [than the mother of Yiin]. Why should the 
fact that the mother was more noble make the son more noble? A son shares the 
nobility of his mother and a mother shares the nobility of her son. 

Guuliang: Although there was no event [to be recorded in the first month] the 
Text mentions the first month in order carefully to record the commencement [of 
the duke’s rule]. Why does the Text not state that the duke succeeded to the title? 
In order to give full expression to the duke’s determination. In what way does the 
Text give full expression to his determination? In stating that the lord did not 
choose to become duke. What is meant by this statement? [Yuin] intended to resign 
the title and hand it over to Hwan. Was it correct to resign the title and hand 
it over to Hwan? The answer is that it was not correct. The Chuenchiou gives full 
expression to a man’s good qualities, but does not do so with regard to his evil 
qualities. Since Yiin was not correct, why does the Text give full expression [to 
his determination]? The Text intends thereby to condemn Hwan. Why does the 
Text condemn Hwan? Since Yiin intended to resign [in favour of Hwan] and Hwan 
assassinated him, it is obvious that Hwan was evil. Since Hwan was the one who 
assassinated Yiin and Yiin was the one who [intended to] resign [in favour of Hwan], 
it is obvious that Yiin was good. Since he was good, how can he then [be said to] 
have been incorrect in this respect? The Chuenchiow values righteousness, but 
does not value [mere expressions of] favour. It seeks to extend the correct principles 
and does not seek to extend the corrupt ones (a). A filial son displays the good 
qualities of his father, but does not display his evil qualities. That the late lord 
wished to hand over [the title] to Hwan was not correct, but contrary to the norm. 
In the end he overcame this perversity of mind and gave the title to Yiin. Since 
Yiin had fathomed the perverted determination of the late lord and intended eventu- 
ally to hand over the title to Hwan, this was in fact to give full expression to his 
father’s evil. The institution of elder brothers and younger brothers belong to the 
human relationships determined by Heaven: the one who is a son receives his 
status from his father; the one who is a feudal prince receives his status from his 
lord. Having abrogated the human relationships determined by Heaven and having 
forgotten his ruler and father in order to perform an act of small kindness, [Yiin] 
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may be said to have followed a small path. A man like Yiin may be said to have 
made light of a state of a thousand chariots, while he was not yet able to tread 
the right way. 

1.2 In the third month the duke and Yi-fuu of Juliuh made a covenant in Mieh. 

Gongyang: What is meant by the term 7y1 (‘and’)? It means yeu (‘together with’). 
Huey, jyt and jth are all synonymous with yeu (‘together with’). Why does the Text 
sometimes use huey, sometimes jyt and sometimes jth? Huey means approximately 
the same as tzuey (a) (‘to gather together’); jy: means approximately the same as 
jyujyt (‘urgently’); 714 means approximately the same as 7hjth (‘sternly’). [The 
use of the term] jyt denotes that we wished for it (i.e. the state of Luu wished for 
the connection so expressed to materialize). [The use of the term] 7#h denotes that 
there was no alternative. Who was this Yi-fuu? The ruler of Juliuh. Why is he 
referred to by his personal name? [Yi-fuu was not his personal name but] his style. 
Why does the Text refer to him by his style? In order to praise him. Why does the 
Text praise him? On account of the fact that he made a covenant with the duke. 
Those who made covenants with the duke were already many. Why, then, is praise 
indicated only in this case? [The Chuenchiou] bases itself on that for which he 
could be praised and consequently praises him. Under what circumstances may he 
here be represented as worthy of praise? He gradually advanced. What was this 
Mieh? It was the name of the place (where the meeting was held). 

Guuliang: What is meant by the term jy? [It indicates that] the Interior (i.e. 
the state of Luu) took the initiative with regard to the meeting. Yi is [his] style. 
Fuu has approximately the same meaning as fuh (‘teacher’). It is an honorific 
designation used of men. Why is he not referred to as the viscount of Ju? From 
oldest times Ju was an insignificant state [the rulers of] which had not received 
investiture from the Jou [king]. [That the Text] does not give the day [of the 
meeting] is due to the fact that the covenant was [subsequently] repudiated. Mieh 
is the name of the place [of the meeting]. 

1.3 In Summer, in the fifth month, the earl of Jeng overcame Duann in Yan. 

Gongyang: What is implied by this transitive use of the term keh (‘to overcome’) 
(a)? [The earl of Jenq] killed him. Since he killed him, why does the Text refer 
to this act as keh? In order to magnify the evil of the earl of Jeng. Why magnify 
the evil of the earl of Jenq? Their mother wished to establish him (i.e. Duann) 
as the ruler, and he himself (i.e. the earl of Jenq) killed him. It would have been 
better if he had not been given [the city of Jing] (b). Who was this Duann? [He was] 
the younger brother of the earl of Jeng. Why is he not referred to as his younger 
brother? He wished to become ruler of the state. Why does the Text indicate the 
place? He controlled the state. Why is the place not indicated in the case of Wu- 
jyh, who was killed by the people of Chyi (c). He was in his own state. In one’s 
own state the place is not given even in the case of [the death of] someone who 
controlled the state. In the case of [the death of] someone who did not control 
the state the place is not indicated even when it is situated outside his own state. 
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Guuliang: What is meant by the term keh? It means neng (‘to be able’). To be 
able to do what? To be able to kill. Why does the Text not use the term sha (‘to 
kill’)? In order to make it appear that Duann had many followers. Duann was the 
younger brother of the earl of Jenq. How do we know [from the wording of the 
Text] that he was the younger brother? The state and the title are indicated in 
the case of rulers who kill their heir or their younger brother (d). Since this is the 
case here, we know that he was the younger brother. The fact that Duann, who was 
a younger brother [of the ruler] and a prince, is not explicitly referred to as such 
indicates that [the Chuenchiou] degrades him. Duann had deviated from the correct 
road to be followed by a son and a younger brother. [The Chuenchiou therefore] 
represents Duann as mean and [at the same time] aggravates [the crime of] the 
earl of Jenq. What was there to aggravate with regard to [the crime of] the earl 
of Jenq? [The Chuenchtou] aggravates the fact that the earl of Jenq had for a long 
time been determined in his heart to kill [his brother]. The phrase ‘in Yan’ indicates 
that the place [were the killing took place] was far away. It is the same as to say 
that [the earl of Jenq] took a child from its mother’s arms and killed it (e). [The 
Text] considers this an aggravating circumstance. Since this is so, what course of 
action would have been proper for the earl of Jenq? To be lax in one’s pursuit 
and to let escape the culprit, that is the way in which one treats one’s relatives 
with generosity. 

1.4 In Autumn, in the seventh month, the King by Heaven’s Grace sent the 
Administrator Sheuan with presents for the funerals of duke Huey and Jonq Tzyy. 

Gongyang: What is this tzae (‘administrator’)? [It is the name of] an office. What 
is this Sheuan? [It is a] personal name. Why is [the name of] an office here used 
in place of a family name? [The envoy was] an officer [in the department] of the 
tzae (a). Who was this duke Huey? [He was] the deceased father of Yiin. Who was 
this Jonq Tzyy (b)? [She was] the mother of Hwan. Why is she not referred to as 
spouse? Hwan had not yet become ruler. What were these feng gifts? Feng gifts 
were used on the occasion of funerals. Such feng gifts consisted of horses, of teams 
of four horses and bundles of silk. Presents of carriages and horses are referred 
to as feng; presents of merchandize and valuables are referred to as fuh; presents 
of clothing and quilts are referred to as suey. Since Hwan had not yet become ruler, 
why, then, did feudal lords come to present funeral gifts? Yiin succeeded to the title 
for the sake of Hwan. Therefore he rapported the death of Hwan’s mother to the 
feudal lords. Why was this statement made? In order to give full expression to the 
duke’s intention. Why is the verb lai (‘to come’) used here. [In order to indicate 
that] the envoy did not arrive in time for the funeral ceremony. Why does the Text 
use the phrase Huey gong Jong Tzyy [without a formal indication of the coordi- 
nation]? One envoy brought the funeral gifts for both duke Huey and Jong Tzyy. 
Why does the text not use the phrase jyi Jong Tzyy? (‘and Jonq Tzyy’)? Jonq 
Tzyy was of low rank. 

Guuliang: A mother has [the name of] her son as her family name. Who was this 
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Jonq Tzyy? [She was] the mother of duke Huey and the concubine of duke Shiaw. 
According to the rites it was permissible to present funeral gifts to a person’s mother, 
but it was not permissible to present such gifts to a person’s concubine. The superior 
man accepted this [information as an entry in the Chuenchiou] on account of the 
fact that it was rendered in acceptable terminology. The making of this entry 
is due to the fact that the funeral gifts arrived too late. What is meant by the term 
feng? A team of four horses is referred to as feng; clothing and coverlets are referred 
to as suey; cowrie shells and jade are referred to as harn; money and valuables are 
referred to as fuh. 

1.5 In the ninth month there was a covenant with a man from Sonq in Suh. 

Gongyang: Who was the other participant in this covenant? A man of low rank 
of the Interior. 

Guuliang: Who else participated [in the covenant]? A man of inferior rank of the 
Interior. [The phrase] ‘a man from Sonq’ denotes a man of inferior rank from 
the Exterior. The day is not given for covenants between men of inferior ranks. 
Suh is the name of a city. 

1.6 In Winter, in the twelfth month, the earl of Jay came. 

Gongyang: Who was this earl of Jay. [He was] one of the great officers of the Son 
of Heaven. Why is he not referred to as an envoy? He came as a refugee. If so, 
why is this not explicitly stated? For the King there is no Exterior. The use of the 
term ben (‘to flee’) would imply the existence of the Exterior. 

Guuliang: The term lai means ‘to come on a court visit’. Why does the Text 
reject the use of the term chaur (‘to pay a court visit’)? [The envoy] was a feudal 
lord enfeoffed [with land] within the Royal Domain and could therefore not leave 
[his post] and take part in meetings with other feudal lords without having been 
ordered to do so by the Son of Heaven [The Chuenchtou] considers him at fault 
for having relations abroad and is therefore not willing to grant the use of the term 
chaur. Bows used on missions of friendly enquiries and the how arrows (a) do not 
travel outside the borders [of the state]; bundled and dried meat is not carried 
within the borders (b). When there is one in the most exalted position [his subjects] 
do not match him (c). 

1.7 Gongtzyy Yih-shy died. 

Gongyang: Why is the day not indicated? [It was a] distant event (a). [In the 
Chuenchiou] different expressions are used for the periods which [the author] had 
himself witnessed, or of which he had heard or learnt through indirect transmission 
(b). 

Guuliang: To give the day of the death of a great officer is the norm. Omission 
of the day of the death indicates condemnation. 

2.1 In the second year, in Spring, the duke had a meeting with the Rong in 
Chyan (a). 

Guuliang: The term huey (‘to meet’) indicates that the Exterior [party] acted 
as host at the meeting. The one who is wise deliberates, the one who is righteous 
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travels [with his lord], the one who is benevolent guards [the state in the absence 
of his ruler] (b). Only when he has [secured himself of the services of] these three 
[assistants] may [the ruler] go abroad to participate in meetings. [The phrase] 
‘had a meeting with the Rong’ implies that the duke was in danger. 

2.2 In Summer, in the fifth month, men from Jeu entered Shianq. 

Gongyang: What is meant by the term ruh (‘to enter’)? To obtain possession [of 
a city by force] without settling [there permanently] (a). 

Guuliang: The term ruh (‘to enter’) implies that those who are inside [the attacked 
city] refuse to receive [those who enter]. Shianq was one of our cities. 

2.3 Wu-shiee led an army and entered Jyi. 

Gongyang: Who was this Wu-shiee? [He was] Jann Wu-shiee. Why does the 
Text omit his family name? In order to degrade him. Why degrade him? In order 
to criticize this first instance of the extinction [of a state]. Was this actually the 
first instance of extinction? There were instances prior to this. Since this is so, 
why, then, is this noted as the first instance? In order to mark it as the first. Why 
should it be so marked? It was the first instance within [the period covered by] 
the Chuenchiou. This was an instance of extinction. Why does the Text use the 
term ruh (‘to enter’)? When the Interior is involved avoidance is made of great evils. 

Guuliang: The term ruh (‘to enter’) implies that those who are inside [the attacked 
city] refuse to receive [those who enter]. Jyi was a state. The one who recklessly 
sets his mind on entering the territory of others will in turn have his own territory 
entered. The omission of the family name [of Wu-gai] implies degradation owing to 
the fact that he brought extinction to [a state whose ruler had] the same clan name 
[as the ruler of the state of Luu]. 

2.4 In Autumn in the eighth month, on the day geng-chern, the duke had a meeting 
with the Rong in Tarng. 

2.5 In the ninth month, Lii-shiu of Jih came to meet the bride [of his ruler]. 

Gongyang: Who was this Lii-shiu of Jih? A great officer of Jih. Why is he not 
referred to as an envoy? In the marriage ritual no reference is made to the host 
(i.e. the bridegroom). To whom, then, are references made? References are made to 
paternal uncles, elder brothers, teachers and friends. Why, then, is reference made 
to the bridegroom in the entry “The duke of Sonq sent Gong-suen Show to come 
and present marriage gifts’? No other wording [of this entry] would have been 
possible. What does this imply? [The duke of Sonq] had no mother. [The marquis 
of] Jih, did he have a mother? The answer is: ‘he had’. Since this is so, why, then, 
is no reference made to his mother. The mother could not communicate [directly 
with the envoy]. The Text does not record the meeting of brides [of feudal lords] 
of the Exterior. Why is this instance recorded? In order to reprimand. What was 
there to reprimand? [The Chuenchiou] reprimands [the marquis of Jih] for being 
the first not to meet his bride in person. Was this actually the first instance of 
[a prince’s] not meeting his bride in person? [There were instances] prior to this. 
Since this is so, why, then, is this noted as the first instance? In order to mark 
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it as the first instance. Why should it be so marked? It was the first instance within 
[the period covered by] the Chuenchiou. Why is the bride [of a feudal lord] some- 
times referred to as neu (‘daughter’), sometimes as fuh (‘wife’), and sometimes as 
furen (‘lady’)? While still in her own state a bride is referred to as neu; when on 
the road [,travelling to her husband’s state,], she is referred to as fuh; upon entering 
the state [of her husband] she is referred to as furen. | 

Guuliang: The meeting of a bride is the personal affair [of the bridegroom]. To 
employ a great officer as an envoy is not the correct norm. That [the name of] 
the state is here used in place of the family name is due to the fact that he (Lii- 
shiu) came and had official contacts with us. For that reason the superior man 
promotes him. 

2.6 In Winter, in the tenth month, the [duke’s] eldest daughter went to be married 
[in the state of] Jih. 

Gongyang: Who was this ‘eldest daughter’? [She was] a daughter of [the lord of] 
the Interior. Why does the Text use the term guet (‘to return’). To be married, of 
women, is referred to as guet. 

Guuliang: In the rituals, to be married, of women, is referred to as guez (‘to 
return’). To be divorced is referred to as lat guet (‘to return home’). [These expres- 
sions signify that] a woman is [always] subordinated to a man: while still at home 
she is governed by her father; when she has married she is governed by her husband; 
after the death of her husband she follows her eldest son. A woman does not travel 
alone, but is necessarily accompanied. Why is it that the Text here employs a 
phrase—‘the [duke’s] eldest daughter went to be married in [the state of] Jih’— 
that makes it seem as if she travelled alone? The answer is: it was not a case of her 
travelling alone. It was our eldest daughter who went to be married in Jih; there- 
fore the Text records it. Why does the Text not use the term ‘envoy’? The cir- 
cumstances of meeting a bride were not [sufficiently] significant to be treated 
[in greater detail]. 

2.7 Tzyy-bor of Jih (?) and the viscount of Jeu had a meeting in Mih (a). 

Gongyang: Who was this Tzyy-bor of Jih? Nothing has been heard of him. 

Guuliang: Some say: the viscount of Jih treated the viscount of Jeu as the elder 
and made a covenant with him. Others say: their ages and rank being the same, 
the viscount of Jih took precedence by [claiming] seniority. 

2.8 In the twelfth month, on the day ytt-mao, the duke’s wife, lady Tzyy, died. 

Gongyang: To whom does ‘the duke’s wife, lady Tzyy’, refer? To the mother of 
duke Yiin. Why does the Text not record her burial? In order to give full expression 
to the duke’s intention. Why so? Since the son (i.e. Yiin) did not intend to remain 
ruler forever, his mother did not remain a lady forever. 

Guuliang: When a lady dies the place [of her death] is not recorded. The term 
furen (‘lady’) refers to the wife of Yiin. The Text records the death but not the burial. 
The significance of [the terminology applied to] ladies is the same as that applied 
to lords. 
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2.9 Men from Jenq attacked Wei. 

3.1 In the third year, in Spring, in the King’s second month, on the day j11-syh, 
the sun was eclipsed. 

Gongyang: Why was this entry made? In order to record an extraordinary event. 
In the case of solar eclipses, why does the Text sometimes give the day and some- 
times omit the day, sometimes use the term shuoh (‘the first day of the moon’) 
and sometimes omit this term? The answer is: the formula ‘in such and such a month, 
on such and such a day, the first day of the moon, the sun was eclipsed’ indicates 
that the eclipse occurred exactly on the first day of the moon. That the Text some- 
times gives and sometimes omits the day is due to the fact that eclipses sometimes 
occur too late and sometimes too early. When the eclipse occurs too late, the first 
day of the moon comes first; when the eclipse occurs too early, the first day of the 
moon comes later. 

Guuliang: The text gives the day and omits the term shwoh (‘the first day of the 
moon’) to indicate that the eclipse occurred on the last day of the moon. Why does 
the Text use the phrase ryh yeou shyr jy (‘something is eating the sun’)? In spitting 
out one ejects what has been removed (a); in eating one puts it inside. When what 
has been removed is missing and cannot be seen, it is a case of someone having 
eaten it. Yeou is an implicit expression; huoh is an explicit expression (b). In the 
phrase you shyr jy [yeou] is an implicit expression used in connection with the sun. 
Why does the Text not indicate who is eating the sun? To know that this cannot 
be known, that is true knowledge. 

3.2 In the third month, on the day geng-shiu, the King by Heaven’s Grace died. 

Gongyang: Why does the Text not record the burial? In the case of the Son of 
Heaven the Text records the death, but does not record the burial, since it inevitably 
would take place at the proper time. In the case of feudal lords the Text records 
the death and the burial since, while the Son of Heaven is alive, it would be impossible 
to state [that the burial of a feudal lord] would inevitably take place at the proper 
time. Why does the Text sometimes use the term beng (‘to collaps’) and sometimes 
the term hong (‘to die’)? Beng is used of the Son of Heaven; hong is used of feudal 
lords; tzww (‘to finish’) is used of great officers, and bwu luh (‘no longer receive 
emoluments’) is used of officers. 

Guuliang: The term beng is used of high [mountains], of massive [objects], and 
of the most venerable [persons]. That the term beng is used with reference to the 
Son of Heaven is due to his being the most venerable of men. Why does the Text 
refer to him as having collapsed? Because he is high above the people the Text 
refers to his death in this way. Why does the Text not give his personal name? 
[The Son of Heaven is] the greatest and most exalted [of men]. Therefore the Text 
does not give his personal name. 

3.3 In Summer, in the fourth month, on the day shin-mao, [the head of] the 
Yiin family died. 

Gongyang: Who was this [head of] the Yiin family? [He was] one of the great 
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officers of the Son of Heaven. Why does the Text refer to him as ‘[the head of] 
the Yiin family’? In order to degrade him. Why should he be so degraded? In order 
to criticize [the institution of] hereditary ministers. [The institution of] hereditary 
ministers was not in accordance with the rites. The deaths of great officers of the 
Exterior are not [normally] recorded. Why was an entry made here? Upon the death 
of the King by Heaven’s Grace he acted as host for the feudal lords. 

Guuliang: Who was this [head of] the Yiin family? [He was] one of the great 
officers of the Son of Heaven. The deaths of great officers of the Exterior are not 
[normally] recorded. Why was an entry made here? On the occasion of the death 
of the Son of Heaven he acted as host for [the duke of] Luu. Therefore the Text 
commiserates him and records his death. 

3.4 In Autumn, a son of the Wuu family came and requested money contri- 
butions. 

Gongyang: Who was this ‘son of the Wuu family’? One of the great officers of 
the Son of Heaven. Why is he referred to as ‘the son of the Wuu family’? In order 
to criticize. What was there to criticize? The father had recently died and the son 
had not yet been invested [in his father’s rank and office]. Why is he not referred 
to as an envoy? It was the time of the mourning [for the Son of Heaven] and there 
was not yet a new ruler. Why was this phrase—‘a son of the Wuu family came 
and requested money contributions’—recorded? In order to criticize. What was 
there to criticize? In matters pertaining to mourning there are no requests. To 
request money contributions was not in accordance with the rites. [This statement] 
is [also] valid for the subordinates [of the Son of Heaven] (a). 

Guuliang: Who was this son of the Wuu family? One of the great officers of the 
Son of Heaven. Since he was a great officer of the Son of Heaven, why does the Text 
refer to him as ‘the son of the Wuu family’? The mourning had not yet been complet- 
ed and the fatherless son had not yet been invested in his rank. To employ as an 
envoy one who has not yet been invested is not correct. Why does the Text not 
refer to him as an envoy? There was no ruler. Presentations to the dead are called 
feng; presentations to the living are called fuh. It is said: to present these gifts 
is correct; to request these gifts is not correct. Even if [the house of] Jou had not 
requested [gifts] [the house of] Luu would have had to present [them]. Even if 
[the house of] Luu did not present [gifts] it was impermissible for [the house of] 
Jou to request [them]. The term chyou (‘to request’) is an expression indicating 
that the ultimate outcome, whether positive or negative, cannot be known. The 
Text criticizes both parties. 

3.5 In the eigth month, on the day geng-chern, Her, duke of Songq, died. 

Guuliang: It is common praxis [in the Chuenchiou] to give the day of the death 
of a feudal lord (a). 

3.6 In Winter, in the twelfth month, the marquis of Chyi and the earl of Jenq 
made a covenant at Shyrmen. 

3.7 On the day goei-wey there was the burial of duke Miou of Sonq. 
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Gongyang: Why does the Text sometimes give and sometimes omit the day 
of the burial? In the case of a too early burial the day is given to indicate that it 
was a hasty burial (a), while the omission of the day indicates that it was a negligent 
burial. In the case of burials which took place too late, the day is given to com- 
miserate with him (i.e. the deceased), while the omission of the day indicates that it 
was impossible to perform the burial [within the stipulated period]. When a burial 
took place at the stipulated time, the omission of the day is the correct norm. 
When in such cases the day is given, this indicates that the performance of the burial 
was endangered. This [burial] took place at the stipulated time. What danger was 
there? Duke Shiuan [on one occasion] spoke to [his younger brother who later 
became] duke Miou, saying: ‘My love for [my son] Yeu-yi is not as great as my 
love for you. Considering [the selection of my successor as] head of the state and the 
ancestral temple, Yeu-yi cannot match you. Why should you not eventually become 
ruler?’ Duke Shiuan died and duke Miou succeeded to the title. Duke Miou expelled 
his two sons, Pyng [who later became] duke Juang and Bwo, who held the office 
of tzuoo-shy, saying: ‘You are my sons, [but] we shall not meet again in life, nor 
shall we cry over one another in death.’ Yeu-yi reported and said: “The reason why 
the late lord did not give the state to me, but handed it to you, Sir, was that he 
considered you more suited to be the head of the state and of the ancestral temple. 
Now you expel your two sons and intend to hand over the state to me, Yeu-yi. 
This was not the intention of the late lord. If sons may indeed be expelled, then 
the late lord would have expelled me!’ Duke Miou said: ‘It is indeed obvious that 
the late lord did not [intend to] expel you. My position here is that of a deputy.’ 
Eventually he handed over the state to Yeu-yi. Pyng [who later became] duke 
Juang assassinated Yeu-yi. Therefore the superior man considers it [of] great 
[importance] that one conforms to the correct norm. It was duke Shiuan who 
caused the calamity of [the state of] Sonq. 

Guultang: The day of the burial is given in order to indicate that there were 
unforeseen and irregular occurrences (b). The performance of the burial was 
endangered. 

4.1 In the fourth year, in Spring, in the King’s second month, men from Jeu 
attacked Chii and took Moulou. 

Gongyang: What was this Moulou? It was a city of Chii. The capture of cities 
of the Exterior was not [normally] recorded. Why was an entry made here? In 
order to criticize the first occurrence of the capture of a city. 

Guuliang: Tradition has it (a) that the terms fa (‘to attack’) and cheu (‘to take’) 
express condemnation. This was the first instance of feudal lords attacking each 
other and taking cities from each other. Therefore the Text carefully records the 
event. 

4.2 On the day wuh-shen Jou-shiu of Wei assassinated his lord Wan. 

Gongyang: Why is [the name of] the state here used in place of a surname? Jou- 
shiu controlled the state. 
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Guuliang: When a great officer assassinates his lord and [the name of] the state 
is used in place of his family name it is a case of abrogation. He assassinated his 
lord in order to replace him (a). 

4.3 In Summer, the duke and the duke of Sonq met at Ching. 

Gongyang: What is implied by the term yuh (‘to meet’)? [A meeting] without 
previous arrangements. One lord travels abroad and another lord invites him 
[to a meeting] (a). 

Guuliang: The term jyt (‘and’) implies that the Interior took the initiative [to 
the meeting]. The term ywh (‘to meet’) implies that both parties were moved by a 
common, purpose. 

4.4 The duke of Sonq, the marquis of Chern, men from Tsay and men from 
Wei attacked Jenq. 

4.5 In Autumn, Huei led an army, joined the duke of Sonq, the marquis of 
Chern, men from Tsay and men from Wei and attacked Jenq. 

Gongyang: Who was this Huei? [He was] Gongtzyy Huei. Why is he not referred 
to as ‘Gongtzyy’? In order to degrade him. Why degrade him? He [later] participated 
in the assassination of the duke. Under what circumstances did he do so? The duke’s 
son Huei flattered duke Yiin and told him as follows: ‘The people live in peace 
under you and the feudal lords take delight in you. Why do you not in the end 
become ruler?’ Yiin replied: ‘I will not! I shall arrange to have [the city of] Twuchyou 
put in order and intend to retire there in my old age.’ Gongtzyy Huei was afraid 
lest Hwan should hear about what he had said (a), and thereupon spoke to Hwan, 
saying: ‘I have had an argument with Yiin for your sake (b)’. Yiin said: ‘I will not 
withdraw [from my intention].’ Hwan [spoke to Huei] and said: ‘If so, then what 
is to be done?’ Huei replied: ‘I beg leave to create difficulties and to assassinate 
duke Yiin on the occasion of his offering to Jong-u (c).’ And so duke Yiin was as- 
sassinated. 

Guuliang: Who was this Huei? The duke’s son Huei. Why does the Text not 
refer to him as the duke’s son? In order to degrade him. Why degrade him? He [later] 
participated in the assassination of the duke. Therefore the Text degrades him. 

4.6 In the ninth month the people of Wei killed Jou-shiu in Pwu. 

Gongyang: Why does the Text use the term ren (‘people’)? It is an expression 
implying that an assassin was punished. 

Guuliang: The use of the term ren (‘people’) as the agent of a killing denotes the 
killing of someone guilty. That Juh-shiu is referred to [simply] by his personal 
name (a) indicates the lapse of his attempt at arrogation. The Text indicates the 
month in order to exercize special care. The phrase ‘in Pwu’ implies criticism of 
the fact that the assassin was allowed to escape [abroad] (b). 

4.7 In Winter, in the twelfth month, the people of Wei set up Jinn [as their 
ruler]. 

Gongyang: Who was this Jinn? [He was] Gongtzyy Jinn. [The use of] the term 
lth (‘to set up’) implies that it was not proper to set him up. Why does the Text 
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refer to ren (‘people’)? It is an expression indicating that the masses set him up as 
ruler. Who did in fact set him up as ruler? Shyr-chiueh set him up as ruler. If so, 
why does the Text refer to ren (‘people’)? [Jinn] was the one whom the masses 
wanted to set up as ruler. Even though they wanted to set him up, their doing so 
was not correct. 

Guuliang: The phrase ‘the people of Wei’ is an expression denoting a multitude. 
The term Jth (‘to set up’) implies that it was not proper to set him up. The fact 
that Jinn is referred to by his personal name implies condemnation. Why does 
the Text refer to ren (‘people’) as the agent? He had gained the support of the 
masses. Since this was so, he must in fact have been worthy. If he was worthy, 
why does the Text state that it was improper to set him up? According to the 
doctrine of the Chuenchiou the status of feudal lord was granted to the proper heir 
and not to the [one whose moral qualifications made him more] worthy. 

5.1 In the fifth year, in Spring, the duke went to see the fish in Tarng (a). 

Gongyang: Why was this entry made? In order to criticize. What was there to 
criticize? It was [too] far away. Why should the duke travel far in order to see the 
fish? Deng lat jy yee (b). Bor jin jy yu, gong jang jy (c). What is implied by the phrase 
deng las jy? It is an expression of great satisfaction. What was this Tarng? [It was] 
a city on the bank of the river Jih. 

Guuliang: The commentary says: “The term shyh (‘to regard’) is used of regular 
events; the term guan (‘to look at’) is used of irregular events.’ According to the 
rites the [most] venerable [ruler] does not personally attend to petty matters, and 
those in mean positions do not supervise great undertakings. Fishing is the occupa- 
tion of those in a mean position. For the duke to look at this was not correct. 

5.2 In Summer, in the fourth month, there was the burial of duke Hwan of Wei. 

Guuliang: The Text gives the month on account of the irregular circumstances 
[of this burial]. 

5.3 In Autumn an army of Wei entered Sheng. 

Gongyang: Why does the Text sometimes use and sometimes omit the term 
shuay shy (‘to lead an army’)? When the commander was noble and the troops 
numerous the Text has ‘so and so led an army’; when the commander was noble 
and the troops were few the Text refers to the commander; when the commander 
had low rank and the troops were numerous the Text refers to the army; when the 
commander had low rank and the troops were few the Text uses the term ren (‘men’); 
when the ruler himself was in command the Text does not use the term shuay shy. 
[In such cases] the Text uses the more important reference (i.e. the ruler). 

Guuliang: The term ruh (‘to enter’) implies that those who are inside [the attacked 
city] refuse to receive [those who enter]. Sheng was a state. When the commander 
had mean rank and the troops were numerous the Text refers to the army. 

5.4 In the ninth month [the duke] completed the shrine palace of Jong Tzyy. 

Gongyang: What is implied by the term kao gong? Kao means to move into a 
[new] building (a). For the first time offerings were presented to Jong Tzyy. Since 
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Hwan had not yet become ruler, why should offerings be made to Jonq Tzyy? 
Yiin allowed himself to be set up as ruler for the sake of Hwan. Therefore it was 
for the sake of Hwan that he presented offerings to his (i.e. Hwan’s) mother. If so, 
why was this statement made? In order to give full expression to the duke’s in- 
tention [to resign in favour of Hwan]. 

Guuliang: What is implied by the term kao? Kao means that [the duke] completed 
it. [In doing so] he established Jonq Tzyy as the [late] lady. According to the rites, 
when a son of a concubine became ruler he built a shrine palace for his mother and 
made a prince preside at the offerings to her. [These] offerings were presented by 
the son and were discontinued by the grandson. Jong Tzyy was the mother of duke 
Huey. Yiin was her grandson and yet he repaired [and completed] it. [The Chuen- 
chiou] considers Yiin at fault. 

5.5 For the first time [the duke] presented [only] six rows of dancers. 

Gongyang: What is implied by the term chu? [It means] ‘for the first time’. What 
is meant by the phrase liow yeu (‘six plumes’)? [It was] a dance. Why was this 
entry made? In order to criticize. What was there to criticize? The Text criticizes 
the fact that for the first time [a feudal lord] usurped [the rites of] the ducal ministers. 
Under what circumstances may the use of six rows of dancers be said to be usurpa- 
tion? The Son of Heaven used eight rows of dancers, the ducal ministers used 
six rows, and the feudal lords used four rows. Who were the ducal ministers and who 
were the feudal lords? The three ministers of the Son of Heaven and the descendants 
of the kings [of the two dynasties preceding Jou] are referred to as dukes. As for the 
rest, rulers of large states are referred to as marquises, while rulers of small states 
are referred to as earls, viscounts and barons. Who were the three ministers of the 
Son of Heaven? They were the chief ministers of the Son of Heaven. Why were 
there three chief ministers of the Son of Heaven? The duke of Jou was the chief for 
the area to the east of Shaan; the duke of Shaw was the chief for the area to the 
west of Shaan. One chief minister was in charge of the interior. Was this the first 
instance of an usurpation [of the rites proper to] the ducal ministers? [There were 
instances] prior to this. If so, why is this represented as the first instance? Usurpa- 
tion of [rites proper to] the ducal ministers may yet be mentioned, [whereas] usurpa- 
tion [of rites proper to] the Son of Heaven may not be mentioned. 

Guultang: Chu means ‘for the first time’. Master Guuliang says (a): ‘When the 
great dance was performed the Son of Heaven employed eight rows of dancers, 
the dukes six rows and the feudal lords four rows of dancers’. The phrase chu shiann 
liow yeu indicates that for the first time the ritual music was usurped [by a feudal 
lord]. Master Shy says: ‘When the great dance was performed the Son of Heaven 
and the feudal lords alike employed eight rows of dancers’. The phrase chu shiann 
liow yeu signifies that for the first time the music was reduced (?) (b). 

5.6 Men from Juliuh and men from Jeng attacked Sonq. 

5.7 There were ming insects. 

Gongyang: Why was this entry made? In order to record a calamity (a). 
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Guuliang: This was a calamity occasioned by insects. In severe cases the month 
is indicated; in less severe cases [only] the season is given. 

5.8 In winter, in the twelfth month, on the day shin-syh, Gongtzyy Kou died. - 

Guuliang: Yiin did not invest great officers. Why, then, does the Text refer to 
Kou as Gongtzyy? [He] was a great officer [invested by] the late lord [Shiaw]. 

5.9 Men from Song attacked Jenq and besieged Charngge. 

Gongyang: The term wei (‘to besiege’) is not used of cities. Why does the Text 
use this term here? [The attacking force was] persistent. 

Guuliang: The phrase weit yth (‘to besiege a city’) is not used in conjunction with 
the phrase fa gwo (‘to attack a state’). Why does the Text here use the term wei? 
[The Chuenchiou] considers that the matter was too protracted. In attacking one 
does not exceed one season; in fighting one does not pursue those who flee; in punish- 
ing one does not obstruct those who have given themselves up (a). To oppress 
the people (b) and to drive away their cattle and horses is called chin (‘to invade’); 
to destroy trees and demolish houses is called fa (‘to attack’). 

6.1 In the sixth year, in Spring, men from Jeng came and made offer of peace (a). 

Gongyang: What is implied by the term shu pyng? Shu pyng has the same meaning 
as hues cherng (‘to wreck the accomplishment’). What is meant by this expression? 
[They] destroyed what had been accomplished. [The people of Luu] said: ‘Our 
[efforts to accomplish] peace have indeed failed. Between us and the men of Jenq 
there is not yet peace’ (b). Why was there not yet peace between us and the men of 
Jenq? Duke Yiin was captured in the battle of Guraanq. If so, why was no reference 
made to the battle? In order to avoid reference to the capture [of duke Yiin]. 

Guuliang: The term shu means huei (‘to destroy’). The meaning of pyng is ‘to 
accomplish peace in accordance with the correct principles’. The phrase lai shu 
pyng implies that peace was in fact not achieved. 

6.2 In Summer, in the fifth month, on the day shin-yeou, the duke had a meeting 
with the marquis of Chyi [when they] made a covenant in Ay. 

6.3 Autumn, the seventh month. 

Gongyang: Since [at] this [time] there was no [major] event, why was this entry 
made? Although there were no [major] events, the Chuenchtou records the passing 
of the seasons which were used as headings [in the chronicle]. Why was this so? 
In the compilation of the Chuenchiou chronicle only a complete cycle of four seasons 
constitutes a [full] year (a). 

6.4 In Winter, men from Sonq took Charngge. 

Gongyang: The taking of cities of the Exterior was not [normally] recorded. 
Why was this instance recorded? [The siege of Charngge] was protracted. 

Guuliang: The taking of cities of the Exterior was not [normally] recorded. Why 
does the Text record this instance? [The Chuenchiou] considers it (i.e. the siege) 
too protracted. 

7.1 In the seventh year, in Spring, in the King’s third month, the duke’s third 
daughter went to be married to [the ruler of the state of] Jih. 
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Guultang: Why does the Text not use the term nth (‘to meet’)? The circumstances 
of meeting a bride are insignificant and not worthy of mention. 

7.2 The marquis of Terng died (a). 

Gongyang: Why is he not referred to by his personal name? Terng was a small 
state. Since it was a small state, why does [the Chuenchiou] refer to [its ruler as] 
marquis? There was no deceptive resemblance. When there is no deceptive resem- 
blance [giving rise to uncertainty as to the correct identification] between the noble 
and the mean, the Chuenchiou uses the same appellation in both cases. When there 
is no deceptive resemblance between the good and the evil, the Chuenchtou uses 
the same appellation [in both cases]. 

Guultang: The marquises of Terng had no personal names. When they were 
young they were called shyh tzyy (‘generation sons’); when they were grown up 
they were called jun (‘lord’). [Such was the] praxis of the Dyi{barbarians]. [Only] 
those who were not in direct line of succession were referred to by their personal 
names. 

7.3 In Summer we walled Jongchiou. 

Gongyang: What was this Jongchiou? [It was] a city of the Interior. Why was 
this entry made? It was recorded on account of its importance. 

Guultang: Walls are built for the purpose of protecting the people. When the 
population is large and the city is small, then one makes the city larger. There 
should be no limits set with regard to the expansion of cities. All entries concerning 
the walling of cities imply criticism. 

7.4 The marquis of Chyi sent his younger brother Nian on a mission of friendly 
enquiries. 

Gongyang: Why is he referred to as ‘younger brother’? A younger brother by 
the same mother is referred to as dih; an elder brother by the same mother is referred 
to as shiong. 

Guuliang: The nobility of a feudal lord is such that younger and elder brothers 
must not be referred to as belonging to the same category. That the text here uses 
the term dh (‘younger brother’) is due to the fact that he (Nian) came [to the state 
of Luu] and had [official] contact with us. The Text [therefore] refers to his noble 
status [of the younger brother of a feudal lord]. 

7.5 In Autumn the duke attacked Juliuh. 

7.6 In Winter the King by Heaven’s Grace sent the earl of Farn on a mission 
of friendly enquiries. The Rong attacked the earl of Farn at Chuuchiou and carried 
him back [with them]. 

Gongyang: Who was this earl of Farn? [He was] a great officer of the Son of 
Heaven. This was a mission of friendly enquiries. Why does the Text state that 
[the Rong] attacked him? [They] seized him. If so, why does the Text use the term 
fa (‘to attack’)? In order to magnify the event. Why so? [The Chuenchiou] will not 
grant the Yi and the Dyi [barbarians] the right to capture [a lord of] the central 
states. Why does the Text indicate the place? In order to magnify the event. 
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Guuliang: Who was this earl of Farn? [He was] a great officer of the Son of Heaven. 
The term fa (‘to attack’) is used only of states. Why is the term fa here used of a 
single person? In order to magnify the appointments of the Son of Heaven. The 
term Rong applies to [the state of] Wei. Wei is degraded and treated as [on a par 
with] the Rong [barbarians] on account of the fact that they attacked an envoy 
of the Son of Heaven. Chuuchiou was a city in Wei. To carry him back [with them] 
was even worse than to seize him. 

8.1 In the eighth year, in Spring, the duke of Song and the marquis of Wei 
met at Chwei. 

Guuliang: To meet without previous appointment is called yuh. The term yuh 
implies that the two parties were moved by a common purpose. 

8.2 In the third month the earl of Jenq sent Yeuan to return [the city of] Biing. 

Gongyang: Who was this Yeuan? [He was] a man of low rank from [the state of] 
Jenq. What was this Biing? [It was] the rest-city of Jenq. When the Son of Heaven 
performed the sacrifices on Mount Tay, the feudal lords all accompanied [him 
there]. All the feudal lords had rest-cities below Mount Tay. 

Guuliang: The Text gives the personal name of Yeuan as a means of degrading 
the earl of Jenq and criticizing his giving away land. 

8.3 On the day geng-yn we entered Biing. 

Gongyang: Why does the Text use the term rwh (‘to enter’)? There were difficulties 
[involved in the undertaking]. Why does the Text give the day [of the event]? 
There were difficulties. Why does the Text use the term woo (‘we’)? The use of 
woo implies that not only we, but also the state of Chyi wanted this (i.e. the posses- 
sion of Biing). 

Guuliang: The term ruh (‘to enter’) implies that those who were inside refused 
to receive those who entered. The Text gives the day of the entering in order to 
condemn those who entered. This Biing was the place where the earl of Jenq had 
received his appointment from the Son of Heaven and the city used [by the earl 
of Jenq] during the sacrifices on Mount Tay. 

8.4 In Summer, in the sixth month, on the day jii-hay, Kao-fuu, the marquis 
of Tsay, died. 

Guuliang: To give the day of the death of a feudal lord is the correct norm. 

8.5 On the day shin-hay the baron of Suh died. 

Guuliang: Suh was a small state [the ruler of which] had not yet been able to 
participate in covenants [with Luu]. Therefore the term nan (‘baron’) is used in 
this entry of the death [of the ruler of Suh]. 

8.6 In Autumn, in the seventh month, on the day geng-wuu, the duke of Songq, 
the marquis of Chyi and the marquis of Wei made a covenant in Waa-u. 

Guuliang: The day is not [normally] given for covenants between states of the 
Exterior. Why does the Text give the day here? This was the first instance of a 
covenant between three feudal lords. Therefore the Text exercizes care and records 
the day. The praxis of swearing oaths does not go back to [the time of] the Five 
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Emperors; the institution of covenants does not go back to [the time of] the Three 
Kings; the exchange of hostages does not go back to [the time of] the Two Hege- 
mons (a). 

8.7 In the eighth month there was the burial of duke Shiuan of Tsay. 

Gongyang: Why is the personal name given in the case of the death [of a feudal 
lord] but not in case of his burial? In the case of the death one follows the correct 
[form of address, while] in the case of the burial one follows [the form of address 
used by] the host [of the ceremony] (a). Why is the day given for the death but not 
for the burial? The death was reported, whereas no announcement was made of 
the burial. 

Guuliang: The Text gives the month to indicate that there were irregular circum- 
stances. 

8.8 In the ninth month, on the day shin-mao, the duke and a man from Jeu 
made a covenant at Baulai. 

Gongyang: Why did the duke make a covenant with a man of low rank? In using 
the term ren (‘man’) the Text follows [the praxis applied to instances were there is] 
no doubt [as to the correct identification] (a). 

Guuliang: It is permissible to use the phrase ‘the duke and a man’. It is imper- 
missible to use the phrase ‘the duke and a great officer’. 

8.9 There were ming insects (a). 

8.10 In Winter, in the twelfth month, Wu-shiee died. 

Gongyang: This was Jann Wu-shiee. Why does the Text not give his family name? 
In order to criticize [the fact that he took part in] the first extinction [of a state]. 
Therefore throughout his life no reference is made to the family name of Wu-shiee. 

Guuliang: Nothing has been heard about the reason why Wu-gai is referred to 
by his personal name. Some say [that it was due to the fact] that Yiin did not 
invest great officers. Others say that it is a case of degradation. 

9.1 In the ninth year, in Spring, the King by Heaven’s Grace sent Nan Jih 
to come on a mission of friendly enquiries. 

Guuliang: Nan is the family name [here] used in place of the clan name (a). 
Jih was his style. Pinn means ‘to enquire’. [For the Son of Heaven] to send missions 
of friendly enquiries to a feudal lord was not correct. 

9.2 In the third month, on the day goet-yeou, there was great rain, with thunder 
and lightning. 

Gongyang: Why was this entry made? In order to record an extraordinary event. 
What was extraordinary in it? It was not the right season (a). 

Guuliang: Jenn is thunder; diann is lightning. 

9.3 On the day geng-chern there was a heavy snowfall. 

Gongyang: Why was this entry made? In order to record an extraordinary event. 
What was extraordinary in it? [The snowfall] was really excessive (a). 

Guuliang: The Text records the frequency [of precipitation] (b). Within eight 
days there were two occurrences of great unnatural events. The In and the Yang 
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were out of balance. Therefore the Text exercizes care and gives the days of the 
events. When the month is given in the case of rain the entry concerns [rain in] 
the proper [season]. 

9.4 Shye died. 

Gongyang: Who was this Shye? [He was] one of our great officers who had not 
yet been [formally] invested. 

Guuliang: This Shye was Suoo Shye. Since Yiin did not invest great officers the 
Text does not refer to Shye as such. Why did Yiin not invest great officers? The 
answer is: he did not allow himself to be established as the [true] ruler. 

9.5 In Summer we walled Lang. 

9.6 Autumn, the seventh month. 

Guuliang: Since there was no [major] event at this time why was this entry made? 
In order not to neglect [to record] the season. 

9.7 In Winter the duke had a meeting with the marquis of Chyi in Biing. 

Guuliang: The term huey (‘to meet’) implies that the party of the Exterior [state] 
acted as host at the meeting. 

10.1 In the tenth year, in Spring, in the King’s second month, the duke had a 
meeting with the marquis of Chyi and the earl of Jenq at Jongchiou. 

10.2 In Summer, Huei led an army, joined men from Chyi and men from Jenq 
and attacked Sonq. 

Gongyang: This was Gong-tzyy Huei. Why is he not referred to as Gong-tzyy? 
In order to degrade him. Why degrade him? He was involved in the assassination 
of Yiin. Therefore he is degraded throughout [duke] Yiins section [of the Text]. 

10.3 In the sixth month, on the day ren-shiu, the duke defeated the army of 
Sonq at Jian. 

Guuliang: The term jann (‘to battle’) is not used of the Interior. The Text uses 
the more important term (i.e. bay ‘to defeat’). 

10.4 On the day shin-wey [we] took Gaw. On the day shin-syh [we] took Farng. 

Gongyang: The Text does not [normally] give the day in case of the capture of 
cities. Why is the day given here? Two cities were captured in one month. What is 
impliedl by this statement? It implies that the Text emphasizes these events. [With 
regard to] the Interior avoidance is made of great evils. Why is it said here that the 
Text emphasizes these events? The Chuenchiou [carefully] records [matters pertain- 
ing to} the Interior while it [only] outlines [matters pertaining to] the Exterior. 
With regard to the Exterior great evils are recorded while lesser evils are omitted. 
With regard to the Interior avoidance is made of great evils, while lesser evils are 
recorded. 

Guuliang: The Text does not [normally] give the day in case of the capture of 
cities. Why does the Text give the day in this instance? [The Chuenchiow] considers 
it improper that he (i.e. Yiin) took advantage of the defeated enemy and sought 
to extend his profit by the capture of two cities. Therefore the Text exercizes care 
and records the days of the events. 
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10.5 In Autumn, men from Sonq and men from Wei entered Jenq. 

10.6 Men from Sonq, men from Tsay and men from Wei attacked Tzay. The 
earl of Jenq attacked and captured it. 

Gongyang: Why does the Text use the phrase fa cheu jy (‘attacked and captured 
it’). [It was] easy. Under what circumstances was it easy? [The earl of Jenq] relied 
on their strength. On whose strength did he rely? He relied on the strength of the 
men from Sonq, the men from Tsay and the men from Wei. 

Guultang: [The Chuenchiou] considers it improper that [the earl of Jenq] relied 
on the strength of others and thus captured the city with ease. Therefore [the earl 
of Jenq] is represented as having been in charge of this matter. 

10.7 In Winter, in the tenth month, on the day ren-wuu, men from Chyi and men 
from Jenq entered Shenq. 

Guuliang: The term ruh (‘to enter’) implies that those who were inside refused 
to receive [those who entered]. The day of the entering is given in order to condemn 
those who entered. Shenq was a state. 

11.1 In the eleventh year, in Spring, the marquis of Terng and the marquis 
of Shiue came on a court visit. 

Gongyang: Why does the Text use the term chaur (‘to pay court visit’)? The 
coming of feudal lords is called chaur; the coming of great officers is called pinn. 
Why does the Text include two feudal] lords in the same entry? [Terng and Shiue 
were] small states. 

Guuliang: When the Son of Heaven had no [important] matters [to attend to] 
it was correct for feudal lords to exchange court visits. By accomplishing [the 
demands of] the rites and by cultivating virtue [the feudal lords] honoured the Son 
of Heaven. The Text gives the season to indicate that the court visits paid by feudal 
lords followed the correct norm. Separate entries [for several court visits] indicate 
that [several feudal lords] came in the same season. [When] several [court visits 
are included in the same entry, this indicates that several feudal lords] arrived 
together. 

11.2 In Summer, in the fifth month, the duke had a meeting with the earl of 
Jenq at Chyili. | 

11.3 In Autumn, in the seventh month, on the day ren-wuu, the duke and the 
marquis of Chyi and the earl of Jenq entered Sheu. 

11.4 In Winter, in the eleventh month, on the day ren-chern, the duke died. 

Gongyang: Why does the Text not record the burial? In order to commiserate 
with him. Why so? [He was] assassinated. Why is the burial of an assassinated 
feudal lord not recorded? The Chuenchiou does not record the burial of an assassinat- 
ed feudal lord unless the assassin has been punished. [The Chuenchiow considers 
that unless this has been done] there are no [true] subjects and sons. Master Sheen- 
tzyy says: ‘If, in the case of the assassination of a ruler, the subjects do not punish 
the assassin, they are not [to be considered the] subjects [of their late lord]; if a son 
does not avenge [his father’s death] he is not [to be considered his] son (a)’. Burials 
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are a matter for the living. That the Chwenchiou does not rezord the burial of an 
assassinated prince unless the assassin has been punished implies that [the burial] 
is not the concern of the subjects and the sons. Why is the place of the duke’s death 
not given? The Text does not bear to mention it. Why does the term jeng-yueh 
(‘the first month’) not occur in [the section of the Chuenchtou chronicle devoted to] 
Yiin? Yiin intended to resign in favour of Hwan. Therefore the term jeng-yueh 
is not used. 

Guuliang: That the Text does not give the place of the duke’s death implies 
that there were irregular circumstances. The Text commiserates with him and 
cannot bear to mention the place. Why does the Text not mention the burial? 
The Chuenchiou does not record the burial of an assassinated prince unless the 
assassin has been punished. By this means the subordinates [of the assassinated 
prince] are represented as guilty. For ten years of [duke] Yiin’s reign there is no 
jeng-yueh (‘first month’). [This is due to the fact that] Yiin did not consider himself 
the correct heir. In the first year [mention is made of the] jeng-yueh. By this means 
[the Chuenchtou] represents Yiin as the true ruler. 


NOTES ON THE TRANSLATION OF THE YIIN SECTION 


1.1 (a), phrase (1) Shinn daw erl bu shinn shye. Fann Ning, followed by Luh Der-ming, equates shinn 
(Arch. egén-) with (2) shen (Arch. 4én). 

1.2 (a) Her Shiou equates (3) tzuey (Arch. tewdd) with 4. juh (Arch. (dz’ju), ‘to gather together’; 
Wang Yiin-jy (Jingyth shuhwen 24.1b—2b) equates (3) tzuey with (5) j#uh, for which he gives the Jytyunn 
reading dz’su-; Duann Yuh-tsair (Shuowen jieetzyh juh) rightly suggests that (5) j#uh and (4) j#uh, which 
he considers identical in sound and meaning, have no semantic connection with (3) tzuey. 

1.3 (a), phrase (6) Keh jy jee her? Her Shiou notes that the addition of jy, ‘him’, makes this passage 
@ composite question, asking for both a definition of the verb keh and for the reason why Duann was 
submitted to this treatment. Shyu Yann, who relates jy to the phrase yu Yan, ‘in Yan’, hascompletely 
misunderstood Her Shiou’s note. Chern Lih points out that this is the sole instance of at transitive 
function of the verb keh in the Gongyang. 

(b), phrase (7) ru wu yeu erl yt yit. Her Shiou suggests that ru=buh ru (‘it would have been better’), 
‘a Chyi idiom’. Wang Yiin-jy (Jingyih shuhwen 24.2b) refers to the analogous passages in Hwan 14.5 
and Wen 16.5 and suggests that the negative here has been inadvertently omitted. Yu Yueh (Chyunjing 
pyngyth 2.23a) paraphrases as follows: “The earl of Jeng should not have participated in the killing of 
Duann, but should haye left the matter to be judged by the proper authorities.’ My own interpretation 
follows Shyu Yann. For the city of Jing see Tzuoojuann, ibid. — 

(c) See Juang 9.1. 

(da), phrase (8) sha shyh tzyy muu dth muh jtun. My translation of the term muh jiun, ‘to specify the 
state and the title of the ruler’, follows Fann Ning. 

(e) Fann Ning: ‘Duann fled and made his way to Yan, which was situated at a considerable distance 
from the capital. For the earl of Jeng to pursue him and kill him there, in what way did that differ from 
snatching a baby from its mother’s arms and killing it?’ 

1.4 (a) My translation follows the interpretation of Koong Goang-sen. 

(b) Her Shiou: ‘Jong was her style and Tzyy her clan name. The clan name of a woman is added to 
her style in order that she may not forget her origin and, in consequence, in order to indicate that one 
does not take a wife of the same clan name as oneself.’ Cf Bor-hwu-tong (3 B.20a), Tjan Tjoe Som, 
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The Comprehensive Discussions in the White Tiger Hall, a Contribution to the History of Classical Studies 
tn the Han Period (Leiden 1949), II:589: ‘Why is the clan-name of a woman a correlate of her style? 
To make it clear that one does not take a wife of the same clan-name.’ 

1.6 (a) Eelyaa (5.23b) defines (9) how as an arrow with a metal head and trimmed feather. Yu Yueh 
(Chyunjing pyngyth 24.1b-2b) suggests that (9) how is a loan for homophone (10), ‘to escort; to wait 
upon’. 

(b) Litjth (Tarngong 8.14b): (11) Guu jy dah fu shuh shiou jy wenn buh chu jing ‘As to the great officers 
of ancient times, missions of enquiries involving the presents of bundled and dried meat did not extend 
over the border.’ 

(c) Wang Yiin-jy (Jingyth shuhwen 25.2a—3a): (12) ell=(13) bing, ‘to compete with’. Wang Yiin-jy 
refers to Liijth, (Jiau teh sheng, 25.14a): (14) wet ren chern jee wu way jiau, buh gaan ell jiun yee ‘The 
one who serves his ruler as & minister has no relations with other states: he dares not match his ruler.’ 

1.7 (a) Her Shiou: ‘This was an event which Master Koong had not himself witnessed.’ 

(b) For a discussion on Her Shiou’s comment on this passage see Kang Woo, Les trots théories politiques 
du Tch’ouen T's’teou, (Paris 1932) pp. 93-98. 

Yin 2.1 (a) Her Shiou: ‘All entries concerning meetings condemn the ruler for neglecting the internal 
affairs of the state while relying on good relations with foreign states. In ancient times a feudal lord 
would not cross the borders of his state other than at the times for visits to the Jou court.’ Note that 
Her Shiou here comments on the Chuenchtou text. 

(b) Cf Bor-hwu-tong (3A.6b): (15) Wang jee chu yth gong yit chyt shuu shoou, ell gong ytt chyt shuu 
tsorng; Tjan Tjoe Som, op.ctt., p. 501: ‘When the King leaves [the Royal Domain for a Tour of Inspection] 
one Ducal Minister remains with his retinue to guard [the capital], while two Ducal Ministers accompany 
him with their retinues.’ 

2.2 Cf Tzuoojuann, Shiang 13.2: (16) fw dth tue ruh ‘[to enter a state with force] but without taking 
possession of the territory is called ruh.’ 

2.7 (a) The Gongyang and Guuliang versions of the Chuenchtou are obviously corrupt. 

3.1 (a), the phrase (17) tuh jee way raang. Yang Shyh-shiun: ‘All who have written pronunciation 
glosses on the Guuliang equate (18) raang (Arch. njang:) with (19) shang (Arch. égang), ‘wound’. Shyu 
Meau also has (19) shang. Mi Shinn says: ‘The earth which is removed when one digs a hole in the ground 
or when a rat makes a cave is in the areas between Chyi and Luu referred to as (18) raang.’ Possibly 
the same word stem as (20) rang (Arch. ngang), ‘to expel’. Shuowen: (18) raang means ‘soft earth’. 

(b), phrase (20a) yeou ney tsyr yee, huoh way tsyr yee. Jong Wen-jeng notes that both yeou and huoh 
may be used to denote uncertainty as to the identification of the agent of an action. In the phrase (21) 
ryh yeou shyr jy the uncertainty with regard to the agent is expressed in a subtle manner, by means 
of the implicit expression yeou. The use of huoh, as in the phrase (22) huoh shyr 7y, ‘someone ate it’, 
would make the meaning more explicit. 

3.4 (a), phrase (23) gay tong yu shtah. Her Shiou: ‘It may be wrongly assumed that while the 
Son of Heaven, possessing great wealth, should not request money contributions, his subordinates, 
having less wealth, would be free to do so. Therefore it is made clear that no party ought to request 
it.” Roan Yuan mistakenly suggests that the negative adverb buh has been inadvertently omitted from 
the passage quoted from Her Shiou’s commentary, and reads (24) shiah tsair shao buh kee chyou. 

3.5 (a) According to Fann Ning, followed by Yang Shyh-shiun, this passage should be interpreted 
as follows: ‘The Text gives the day of the death of a feudal lord to indicate that his accession had 
been correct.’ Jong Wen-jeng suggests that both interpretations are equally correct. 

3.7 (a) (25) kee (Arch. k’dt) is here used for (26) kay (Arch. k’dd); the same form, (26), is found 
in a Goangyunn quote of this passage. Cf also Shyhming (Shyh sang jyh): (27) ryh yueh wey maan erl 
tzang tue kay ‘a burial which takes place before the alloted time has passed is called kay ‘hasty’. 

(b), phrase (28) ryh tzang guh yee. My translation of guh follows Yu Yueh (Chyunjing pyngyth 24.3a—b). 

4.1 (a), phrase (29) juann tue. Fann Ning: ‘The expression juann tue indicates that Master Guuliang 
received this information, not directly from his teacher but through hearsay.’ The expression juann 
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due is found also in the following Guuliang passages: Yttn 5.1, Juang 3.3, Wen 11.6, Cherng 9.1, Cherng 
13.4, Cherng 16.1, Shiang 30.4, Jau 1.6. The expression (30) chyt yt juann tue ‘one of the commentaries 
says’ is found in Wen 12.3. The Syhkuh tyiyaw editors mistakenly suggest that the expression juann iue 
was added at the beginning of each entry of the commentary when the Guuliang text was appended 
to the Chuenchiou canon by Fann Ning, and that this expression was deleted from later versions. The 
extant juann tue expressions have, according to the Syhkuh tyityaw, been inadvertently retained.The Syhkuh 
tytyaw editors have failed to notice, first, that Fann Ning himself comments on one occurrence of juann 
tue (Yiin 4.1), and, secondly, that two occurrences (Wen 11.6 and Cherng 16.1) are placed within the 
text of the Guultang commentary and therefore cannot have served to separate the Chuenchtou canon 
from the Guuliang commentary. For a discussion of the meaning of juann tue see Hightower, Han Shih 
wat chuan, Harvard-Yenching Institute Monograph Series vol. XI, Cambridge, Mass., 1952, pp. 4-5. 


4.2 (a) Fann Ning: ‘The term (31) shyan (‘arrogation’) is used of anyone who is not the eldest son 
of the principal wife.’ For a discussion of (31) shyan see Malmqvist, “On the meaning of the morpheme 
shyan in pre-Han and Han texts”, CY YY 39 (1969), 347-367. 


4.3 (a) Her Shiou: ‘In the antiquity there existed a special ceremony of chance meetings, which 
was performed by feudal lords who met by chance after having concluded their court visits to the Son 
of Heaven. The feudal lord whose state was the nearer acted as host and the feudal lord whose state was 
farther away acted as guest. In order fully to comply with the rules of etiquette and courtesy and to 
avoid carelessness and negligence the feudal lords in their initial addresses referred to previous contacts 
between their predecessors. In the Chuenchiou period, however, strict rules no longer applied to the 
travels of feudal lords; calamities, disorder and acts of treason often arose from unforseen events. Chance 
meetings could therefore by a mean man be utilized for his own ambitions. Therefore the Chuenchtou 
treats these meetings as important and records them in order to guard against the outbreak of calamities.’ 

For a description of the ceremony of chance meetings see Gongyang, Jau 25.7. Cf also Guuliang, Yiin 
8.1: ‘To meet without previous arrangement is called yuh. This term implies that the two parties were 
moved by a common purpose.’ Gongyang regularly defines yuh as a meeting which has not been pre- 
arranged. Note also Joultt (18.88), phrase (32) dong j1ann iue yuh ‘to meet in the winter season is called 
yuh’, on which Jeng Shyuan comments as follows: (33) yuh ow yee; yuh chyt ruoh buh chyi erl jiuh jyh, 
‘Yuh means to meet unexpectedly; one wished to create the impression that all participants had arrived 
at a meeting that had not been previously arranged.’ Cf also Litjth (Chiulst 5.28b): (34) juhour wey jyt 
chyt shiang jiann tue yuh, ‘For feudal lords to meet before the appointed time is called yuh.’ 


4.5 (a), phrase (35) Gong-tzyy Huet koong ruoh chyi yan wenn hu Hwan. This is the only occurrence 
in the Gongyang of the interesting construction koong ruoh, ‘to fear lest’. 

(b), phrase (36) wu wey Tzyy koou Ytin yw. Her Shiou comments (37) koou you koou yeu shiang fa 
dong yee, ‘koou means to incite one another with arguments.’ Wang Yiin-jy (Jingyth shuhwen 24.4b) 
suggests that koou here stands for (38) kow, ‘to provoke a statement’. 

(c) Her Shiou: (39) ‘Jong is the name of a place. The term u (‘magician’) refers to someone who serves 
the spirits and prays in order to cure diseases and to ask for blessings. A male magician is called shi, 
a female magician is called u. The commentary mentions this in order to raise the point that improper 
sacrifices bring no blessings.’ 

Tzuoojuann, Yiin 11.4: ‘When duke Yiin was yet a prince he fought with men of Jenq at Hwuraang 
and was taken prisoner. The men of Jenq imprisoned him in the house of the Yiin family. He bribed 
the head of the family and prayed to Jong-u, the main spirit of the Yiin family. Subsequently he returned 
to Luu together with the head of the Yiin family and set up an altar to the spirit. In the eleventh month 
the duke sacrificed to Jong-u, when he fasted at the enclosure by the Sheh altar and lodged with the 
Woei family. On the day ren-chern Yeu-fuu had an assassin murder the duke in the house of the Woei 
family.’ 

4.6 (a), phrase (40) Juh-shiu jy chteh. Horng Yi-shiuan (Dwushu tsongluh 120b) suggests that chieh 
is a synonyme of (40a) teh, ‘to specify’. 
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(b) See Malmavist, “On the meaning of the morpheme shyan in pre-Han and Han texte”, CY YY 39 
(1969), p. 362. 

5.1 (a) The Tzuoojuann version of the Chuenchiou reads (41) gong shyy yu yu Tarng. Both 
Duh Yuh and Koong Yiing-dar take shyy in the sense of (42) chern, ‘to display’. Koong Yiing-dar 
paraphrases: ‘One made the fishermen display the tools of their trade and considered it a pleasant 
pastime to watch them catch the fish. The text does not imply that they displayed fish that they had 
already caught.’ Yeh Menq-der, in his Chuenchtou kao, was the first to suggest that shyy may mean ‘to 
shoot with bow and arrow’. Chern Parn has collected additional material in corroboration of this inter- 
pretation, in his “Notes on a passage in Ch’un Ch’iu”, CY YY 7, part 2 (1936), 175-197. 

(b), phrase (43) deng lat jy yee. He Shiou: (44) deng dwu yan der. Der lai jy jee, Chytren yeu yee. Chytren 
ming chyou der wet der lat. Tzuoh deng lat jee, chys yan dah erl jyi, you koou show yee. ‘(45) Deng is to be 
pronounced like (46) der. The expression (47) der lat is a Chyi idiom. The people of Chyi use this expres- 
sion in the sense of ‘to get hold of’. The one who introduced the pronunciation deng lat spoke carelessly 
and rapidly. [This mispronunciation] is an effect of the oral tradition.’ Jeng Shyuan, in his commentary 
on Litjth (Dahshyue 60.68) quotes this Gongyang passage as (48) deng lth jy. Cf Karlgren, Loan characters, 
gl. 1632. 

(c) Her Shiou: (49) ‘A hundred [catties of] gold was the equivalence of a million cash. In antiquity 
a catty of gold corresponded to 10.000 cash in modern currency. Jang means to spread out nets and 
dam up [the water in] a valley.’ Koong Goang-sen suggests that (50) bor jin means ‘one hundred catties’, 
and that (51) jang means ‘to stretch [the bow and shoot]’, an interpretation which must be rejected. 
Yu Yueh (Chyunjing pyngyth 23.3a) suggests that (51) jang means ‘to exaggerate’. 

5.4 (a) For (52) kao see Karigren, Glosses on the Book of Odes, gl. 160. Her Shiou: (53) ‘Kao means 
to complete. One completed the shrine palace for Jong Tzyy and sacrificed there. This was done in 
order to lodge her spirit there. This ceremony is analogous with the feast which is necessarily given 
upon the moving into a new house.’ Chern Lih quotes Fwu Chyan, apud Koong Yiing-dar’s commentary 
on the Tzuoojuann: (54) ‘Upon the completion of a temple a sacrifice is held, the name of which is kao.’ 

ITntjth, (Tzarjth 43.18a): (55) ‘When the Luhchiin chambers [of the palace] were completed one performed 
there the kao ceremony, but did not consecrate with the smearing of blood.’ Jenq Shyuan, on the same 
passage: (56) “The Luhchtin chambers are here spoken of as an abode of the living. That one did not 
consecrate [the building] with blood was due to the fact one did not consider the Luhchtin a home 
for the spirit. The term kao implies the arrangement of an ample feast in order to inaugurate the building.’ 
For the meaning of (57) luoh, ‘to inaugurate a building’, of Tzuoojuann, Jau 7.2: (58) ‘When the viscount 
of Chuu had completed the tower of Janghwa he wished to inaugurate it together with the feudal lords.’ 
Duh Yuh, on the same passage: (59) ‘Luoh means to consecrate a building upon its completion.’ Cf 
also Tzuoojuann, Jau 4.6: (60) ‘Arrange a feast for the great officers in order to consecrate it (i.e. the 
bell)!” Duh Yuh, on the same passage: (61) “To consecrate a bell by smearing it with the blood of a 
boar is called luoh.’ 


5.5 (a) Fann Ning: (62) ‘The reference to Master Guuliang implies that he had not received [this 
information] from his teacher and [therefore] expresses his own opinion.’ 

(b), phrase (63) shyy lth yueh yi. Fann Ning: (64) ‘This means that at the time the feudal lords all 
extravagantly usurped the use of eight rows of dancers and that [the duke of) Luu on this occasion was 
able to diminish the number and for the first time use only six rows of dancers.’ No commentator has 
given a satisfactory gloss for (65) 4h. Guo Pwu, on Eelyea (2.7b), quotes this Guuliang passage under 
the gloss (66) ‘lsh means ‘to activate’.’ Wang Yiin-jy (Jingyth shuhwen 25.3b—4a) equates (65) lth (Arch. 
lgad) with (67) lteh (Arch. lgat), ‘to divide’. Jong Wen-jeng follows Goangyea: (68) lth jinn yee, ‘ith means 
‘to come close to’’, and paraphrases as follows: ‘For the first time Luu came close to the [correct] music.’ 

5.7 (a) Her Shiou: (69) “The term tza¢ (‘calamity’) refers to phenomena which are harmful to man 
and nature and which occur after the event [for which they constitute a punishment]. This was brought 
about by the fact that, before this, duke Yiin had caught fish to the value of a hundred catties of gold 
in his nets and instituted oppressive regulations and emergency laws in order to prohibit the people.’ 
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5.9 (a) See Karlgren, Loan characters, gl. 16865. 

(b), phrase (70) Bau ren min. Karlgren, Loan Characters, 1161: bau (Arch. P6g)=(71) baw (Arch: 
b’og), ‘to oppress’, thus, ‘to tyrannize the people’. 

6.1 (a), phrase (72) shu pyng. Karlgren, Glosses on the Tso0-chuan, gl. 14: ‘Men from Cheng came 
and (conveyed:) made offer of peace’. The commentators on Gongyang and Guuliang argue that shu 
is here used for (73) yu, ‘to change’: to change the peace =to ruin the peace. 

(b), phrase (74) wu yeu Jeng ren moh yeou cherng yee. Roan Yuan notes that the Tarng stone classics 
version has (75) wey for (76) moh. Her Shiou: (77) moh wu yee, ‘moh means wu’. The same gloss is found 
in Jeng Shyuan’s commentary on L1tjth (Tarngong 9.23a): (78) buh reen yi ryh moh yeou suoo guet yee 
‘cannot bear to be without resort a single day’. Cf also Gau Yow’s commentary on Leushyh chuenchiou 
(21.1b): (79) wu moh yeou yts yan jy ‘I have no means of discussing this’. Yang Shuh-dar (Tsyrchyuan 
1.27) considers (76) moh a synonyme of (75) wey. 

6.3 Her Shiou: (80) “The first month marks the beginning of Spring, the fourth month the be- 
ginning of Summer, the seventh month the beginning of Autumn and the tenth month the beginning of 
Winter. When a whole season had passed without any events, an entry was made of its first month.’ 


7.2 (a) For a full discussion of this entry see Malmqvist, “On the meaning of the morpheme 
shyan in pre-Han and Han texts”, CY YY 39 (1969). 


8.6 (a) The last three sentences of this passages are found in Shyun-tzyy (19.16a). 


8.7 (a) Her Shiou: (81) “The death [of a feudal lord] must be reported to the Son of Heaven. 
Before the ruler a subject is referred to by his personal name.’ 


8.8 (a), phrase (82) tsorng buh ys. Her Shiou suggests that the other participant in the covenant 
in fact was the viscount of Jeu, but that a plain statement of this fact would have made it appear that 
the viscount was unwilling to follow duke Yiin. This implication is avoided, says Her Shiou, by the use 
of the term ren, ‘man’, which makes it clear that [tsorng buh yi=) the following [of duke Yiin] was not 
in doubt. In my own translation yt, ‘doubt’ is considered synonymous with (31) shyan. 

8.9 (a) Her Shiou: (83) ‘Prior to this there was the battle at Hwuraang and the toil [with the 
walling] of Jongchiou. In addition to that [duke Yiin] received the fields of Biing. [This calamity came 
as a] response to these disturbances.’ 

9.1 (a), phrase (84) Nan shyh shing yee. Fann Ning: (85) shyh ytt wei shing, ‘the family name is 
used in place of the clan name’. 

9.2 (a) Her Shiou: “Thunder and lightning represent the Yang force. That which carries noise 
is thunder; that which does not carry noise is lightning. The third month of the Jou calender corre- 
sponds to the first month of the Shiah calender. [At that time] the precipitation ought to consist of 
rain mixed with snow and the thunder should be heard [only] by the pheasant, who would crow [in 
response]. (I follow here the alternative reading (86) lei dang wenn tu jyh gow, as found in Shyu Yann's 
commentary. Cf also Wuushyngjuann, quoted by Horng Jenn-shiuan, in his Shiah sheaujeng yihshuh, 
apud Chern Lih: (87) jeng yueh let wei erl jyh gow, ‘In the first month, when the thunder is weak, the 
pheasant crows’. For (88) gow, see Shuowen: (89) gow shyong jyh ming yee; lei shyy dong jyh nae ming 
erl gou chyt j1tng, ‘Gow refers to the crowing of the male pheasant. When thunder first is activated the 
pheasant crows and bends its neck’). [At the time when] the lightning should not be seen there occurred 
great rain with thunder and lightning. This means that the Yang force was out of joint. In the same way 
duke Yiin acted improperly in occupying his post too long. instead of handing it over to Hwan. The 
text gives the day to indicate that the event took place within one day. Whenever a calamity or an 
extraordinary event takes place within one day, the day is given. If the calamities span over several 
days, the Text gives the season. If they span over several seasons, the Text uses the expression tzyh 
(‘from [such and such a time]’). The reason why this extraordinary event was brought out in the ninth 
year was that it was occasioned by the fact that duke Yiin did not return the state to Hwan at a time 
when the Yang force had already culminated.’ (I follow Roan Yuan in reading (90) yang shuh yit jy 
for (91) yang shuh kee yit jys). 
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9.3 (a), phrase (92) chuh shenn yee. For chuh see Karlgren, Glosses 683, 886 and Loan Characters 
202, where Karlgren follows Chern Lih: chuh shenn=(93) shyy shenn, ‘really excessive’. Her Shiou: 
(94) chuh shyy nuh yee. shyy nuh shenn you dah shenn yee. I follow Roan Yuan in eliminating nuh, thus: 
‘chuh means ‘really’; ‘it was really excessive’ is the same as to say ‘it was greatly excessive’.’ Her Shiou 
continues: ‘Obviously, what the [former] teachers referred to as snow to the depth of seven feet on level 
ground was a manifestation of an abundant In force. Within the space of eight days the first indication 
that it was not fitting for duke Yiin to remain long in his post was followed by as great display of anger 
on the part of an abundant In force. This symbolized the fact that Hwan was about to assassinate duke 
Yiin in a fit of rage.’ 

(b), phrase (95) jyh shu shuoh yee. Yang Shyh-shiun glosses shu as (96) yeuan, ‘distant’, and shuoh 
as (97) jinn, ‘close; near’. Shu and shuoh are often glossed as antonyms. Cf Tzuoojuann, Wen 16.7: (98) 
wu ryh bwu shuoh yu liow ching jy men, “There was no day when he did not frequent the gates of the 
six ministers’. On this passage Duh Yuh comments as follows: (99) shuoh buh shu, ‘shuoh (‘frequent’) 
means ‘not shu’ (‘scarce’).’ Thus, shu=‘wide apart, in space, time, or relation’, and shuoh= ‘close, 
near, in space, time or relation’. It is quite clear from the sentence—‘in the space of eight days there 
were two occurrences of great unnatural events’—that shu-shuoh here functions as an antonymic com- 
pound = ‘frequency’. 

11.4 (a) Her Shiou: ‘Master Sheen-tzyy was a later teacher [of the Gongyang school] who explained 
the meaning of this. He explained that a subject and a son who did not punish the assassin [of his ruler 
and father] should be cut off and not be allowed to have any connection with the burial. That Sheen- 
tzyy is referred to as ‘Master’, Tzyy being added before his family name, is to mark him out as a teacher 
{of the Gongyang school]. That he is not simply referred to as ‘Master’ is in order to avoid (confusion 
with] Master Koong. Those whose names are not preceded by Tzyy (‘Master’) were teachers others 
than those of the Gongyang school.’ 
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Duke Hwan 

1.1 In the first year, in Spring, in the King’s .. 

Guultang: [In the Chuenchtou section relating to duke] Hwan there is no [reference 
to the] King. Why does the Text refer to the King here? In order carefully to record 
the beginning [of duke Hwan’s reign]. Why is it here stated that there is no [reference 
to the] King? Hwan [who was] the younger brother assassinated his elder brother; 
[Hwan, who was a] subject assassinated his lord. The Son of Heaven was incapable 
of settling [this matter], the feudal lords were unable to come to the rescue and the 
hundred clans were unable to eradicate [the assassin]. [The Chuenchiou] considers 
that this [state of affairs] could be reached [only] through [duke Hwan’s] lack 
[of appreciation] of the Royal Way. The reference to the King in the first year is 
[a device] whereby [the Chuenchtou] seeks to control [duke] Hwan. 


1.2 ... first month, the duke succeeded to the title. 


Gongyang: The succession to the title [vacated by] an assassinated prince is not 
[normally] indicated by the phrase jys wey. Why does the Text use this phrase 
here? [In order to indicate that the proceedings] were in accordance with his (i.e. 
Hwan’s) wishes. 


Guuliang: According to the correct norm the succession of an assassinated ruler 
is not indicated by the phrase jyt wey. Why is this so? The answer is: when the late 
lord did not die a natural death his son or younger brother could not bear [to per- 
form the ceremony of] succession. When the phrase jys wey is used of the succession 
of an assassinated ruler, this indicates that the successor was an accomplice in the 
assassination. Why is this so? The answer is: when the late lord did not die a natural 
death [for the successor] to take up the position in full accordance with the ritual 
is to show lack of affection for the late lord. | 


1.3 In the third month the duke had a meeting with the earl of Jenq in Chwei. 


Guuliang: The term huey (‘to meet’) implies that the party of the Exterior acted 
as host at the meeting. | 

1.4 The earl of Jenq borrowed the fields of Sheu in exchange for a jade bih. 

Gongyang: Why is it said that he borrowed it in exchange for a jade bih? [He} 
exchanged it. If it was a case of exchange, why does the Text use the term jea 
(‘to borrow’)? Out of respect. Why so? As long as there were a Son of Heaven the 
feudal lords were not in position to monopolize land. What were the fields of Sheu? 
[It was] a city where [the dukes of] Luu rested when they paid court visits [to the 
Son of Heaven]. The feudal lords at [fixed] times paid court visits to the Son of 
Heaven. In the suburbs [of the capital] of the Son of Heaven all the feudal lords 
had their rest-cities. This was the rest-city of [the dukes of] Luu. Why was it called 
‘the fields of Sheu’? In order to conceal the fact that Luu had taken possession of 
land belonging to [Royal] Jou. If so, why is it called ‘the fields of Sheu’? In order 
to connect it with [the state of] Sheu. Why should it be so connected? It was near 
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to Sheu. Since it was a city, why is it referred to as ‘fields’? [A place where] the 
fields are many and the dwellings few is referred to as tyan (‘fields’); [a place where] 
the dwellings are numerous and the fields few is referred to as yth (‘city’). 

Guuliang: In the case of borrowing one does not use the term yis (‘in exchange 
for’); the use of yit indicates that this was not a case of borrowing. The unwarranted 
use of the term jea (‘to borrow’) is a means of concealing that it was a case of ex- 
change of land. According to the rules of propriety, when the Son of Heaven oc- 
cupied his exalted position, feudal lords were not in position to give land to each 
other. Evidently, without [these] fields there would be no [city of] Sheu. By not 
speaking [solely] of Sheu [the Chuenchiou] gives the impression that Luu did not 
give away [the city of] Sheu. The term ‘the fields of Sheu’ denotes the city where 
[the dukes of] Luu rested when they paid court visits [to the Son of Heaven]. [The 
city of] Biing was the city where the ear] of Jeng had received his appointment and 
[where he stayed when he] participated in the sacrifices on Mount Tay. From this 
passage it is evident that [the state of) Luu no longer paid court visits to Jou and 
that [the state of] Jenq no longer participated in the sacrifices on Mount Tay. 

1.5 In Summer, in the fourth month, on the day ding-wey, the duke and the 
earl of Jenq made a covenant at Yueh. 

Guuliang: The term jy: (‘and’) indicates that the Interior [party] took the initiative 
to the meeting. Yueh was the name of the place where the covenant was made. 

1.6 In Autumn there were great floods. 

Gongyang: Why was this entry made? In order to record a calamity. 

Guuliang: When highlying as well as lowlying [areas] suffer from floods one calls 
it dah shoer (‘great floods’). 

1.7 Winter, the tenth month. 

Guultang: Since there was no [major] event at this time, why was this entry 
made? In order not to neglect [to record] the season. In the compilation of the 
Chuenchiouw chronicle only a complete cycle of four seasons constitutes a full year. 

2.1 In the second year, in Spring, in the King’s first month, on the day wuh-shen, 
Du of Sonq assassinated his lord Yeu-yi... 

Guuliang: [In the Chuenchiou section relating to duke] Hwan there is no [reference 
to the] King. Why does the Text refer to the King here? In order to make [a] correct 
[entry of] the death of Yeu-yi. 

2.2 ... and his great officer Koong-fuu. 

Gongyang: What is implied by the term jy: (‘and’)? [It signifies that Koong-fuu] 
was implicated [and died for his lord] (a). [The Chuenchiou records] many instances 
of assassinations of princes. Apart from this [Koong-fuu] were there no others who 
died for their lord? The answer is: there were [others]. If so, why was an entry made 
[only] in this case? [Koong-fuu] was worthy. In what respect was Koong-fuu worthy? 
Of Koong-fuu it may be said that his righteousness was manifested in his outward 
appearance. Under what circumstances did his righteousness manifest itself in his 
outward appearance? Du was about to assassinate duke Shang (i.e. Yeu-yi). As long 
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as Koong-fuu remained alive there would be no opportunity to assassinate duke 
Shang. Therefore he (i.e. Du) consequently first attacked Koong-fuu’s residence. 
Duke Shang knew that once Koong-fuu were dead, he himself would have to die, 
and therefore hurried to his rescue. Both died there. When Koong-fuu adjusted 
his appearance and took up his position in the court, no one dared to commit any 
fault or cause distress to his lord. Of Koong-fuu it may be said that his righteousness 
manifested itself in his outward appearance. 

Guuliang: Since Koong-fuu died before [the duke], why does the Text use the 
term jys (‘and’)? To record [first the person of] noble rank and [then—by using the 
connecting particle jys (‘and’)—] to reach to [those of] inferior rank is the code of 
the Chuenchiou. How did [it happen that] Koong-fuu died before [the duke]? Du 
wished to assassinate his lord, but feared lest [the attempt] would be unsuccessful. 
Thereupon he first killed Koong-fuu. Koong-fuu was the protector [of his lord]. 
How do we know [from the wording of the Chuenchiou] that he first killed Koong- 
fuu? The answer is: when a son has died, the father cannot bear to refer to him by 
his personal name; when a subject has died the ruler cannot bear to refer to him 
by his personal name. Thereby may we know that the ruler followed him [in death] 
(b). Koong is the family name; fw was his style, used as a posthumous title. Some 
say that his not being referred to by his personal name is an avoidance on account 
of his ancestors. Master Koong treated Sonq as the state of his ancestors. 

2.3 The viscount of Terng came and paid a court visit. 

2.4 In the third month the duke had a meeting with the marquis of Chyi, the 
marquis of Chern and the earl of Jenq in Jih in order to settle the confusion in 
Sonq. 

Gongyang: [With regard to] the Interior avoidance is made of great evils. Why 
does the Text refer to it explicitly here? [It was a] distant] event. [The author of 
the Chuenchiou employed] different expressions for [the three periods of the Chuen- 
chtow which were distinguished as follows: the period] which he had witnessed 
personally, [the period] which he knew through direct oral tradition, and [the 
period] which he knew through the indirect transmission of tradition. [Duke] 
Yiin also [belonged to the most] distant [period of the Chuenchiou]. Why were 
avoidances [of evil matters] made on account of [duke] Yiin? [Duke] Yiin was 
worthy, but [duke] Hwan] was mean. 

Guultang: The term yit (‘in order to’) indicates that the Interior took the initiative 
in this matter. The duke took the initiative with regard to the settling of the con- 
fusion. This [was a case of] accomplishing [a settlement of the confusion, and yet 
the Text] chooses an expression denoting an unaccomplished event and adds it to 
the description (a). [This is due to the fact that] the evil pertained to the Interior. 
And yet the superior man has made no omissions [in his description of duke Hwan’s 
behaviour]. 

2.5 In Summer, in the fourth month, [the duke] took the great tripod of Gaw 
from Sonq. 
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Gongyang: Here [it is stated that] he took it from Song. Why, then, it referred 
to as ‘the tripod of Gaw’? [In referring to] vessels [one] follows the name [of the 
original owner] (a). [In referring to] land [one] follows [the name of the present] 
owner (b). Why is this so? Chih jy yeu ren, fet yeou 7y1 eel (c). Sonq first took posses- 
sion of this tripod of Gaw through an unrighteous deed. Therefore it was referred 
to as ‘the tripod of Gaw’. When it comes to land being given to someone, then it 
is not so. Ownership of land can be established in a single instant [by the act of 
taking the land in possession]. If so, may then the [act of] taking possession [of 
the land] be regarded as [equivalent to the establishment of full] ownership [of 
the land]? The answer is: no. And why (d)? [This is] like the king of Chuu marrying 
his younger sister: at no time can such an act be allowed. 

Guuliang: In the Interior Hwan assassinated his lord. In the Exterior he settled 
the confusion [in the state] of another [ruler] and withdrew having received a bribe. 
With [this bribe, the tripod of Gaw,] he served his ancestors. This was not in 
accordance with the rites. Chyi daw yit Jou gong wei fwu show yee (e). This tripod 
of Gaw was made by [a man from] Gaw. [The Text] says Sonq [indicating that duke 
Hwan] took it from Sonq. [The Chuenchiou] considers this tripod [a bribe received 
upon the] punishment [of Sonq] (f). Master Koong said: ‘In naming [objects] one 
follows the owner (g). [In the designation of] objects one follows the [praxis of] 
the central states. Therefore [this] was called the great tripod of Gaw. 

2.6 On the day wuh-shen [the duke] deposited [the tripod] in the Grand Temple. 

Gongyang: Why was this entry made? In order to criticize. What was there to 
criticize? Subsequent to the confusion [in Sonq the duke] received a bribe. To 
deposit [this bribe] in the Grand Temple was not in accordance with the rites. 

2.7 In Autumn, in the seventh month, the marquis of Jih came and paid a 
court visit. 

Guuliang: [For] court visits [the Chuenchiou normally] records the season. Why 
does the Text indicate the month here? In the Interior [duke] Hwan assassinated 
his lord. In the Exterior he settled the confusion [in the state] of another [ruler]. 
Iu shyh wei Chyt hour, Chern hour, Jeng bor tao shuh ryh yit luh (a). [The marquis 
of] Jih made an approach with regard to this matter and paid a court visit to him. 
[The Chuenchiou] condemns him, and therefore carefully records the month. 

2.8 The marquis of Tsay and the earl of Jenq had a meeting at Denq. 

Gongyang: Meetings between only two feudal lords are not [normally] referred 
to by the term huey (‘to meet’). Why does the Text use the term huey here? It 
was namely so that [the ruler of] Denq took part in the meeting. 

2.9 In the ninth month [we] entered Chii. 

Guuliang: We entered it. 

2.10 The duke and the Rong made a covenant in Tarng. 

2.11 In Winter the duke arrived from Tarng. 

Guuliang: [In the Chuenchiou section relating to duke] Hwan there are no 
[references to his return from] meetings. Why does the Text refer to his return here? 
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[The Chuenchiou] considers [that the place of duke Hwan’s meeting with the Rong 
was too] distant. 

3.1 In the third year, in Spring, in the first month, the duke had a meeting with 
the marquis of Chyi in Yng. 

3.2 In Summer the marquis of Chyi and the marquis of Wei pledged each other 
in Pwu. 

Gongyang: What is implied by the term shiu ming? To take a mutual pledge. 
What may be said of mutual pledges? [The praxis of mutual pledges are] near to 
the correct principles. Under what circumstances may they be considered near to 
the correct principles? In times of old no covenants were made: the parties made a 
verbal contract and withdrew. | 

Guuliang: The expression shtu is equivalent to shiang (‘mutual’). [They] took a 
mutual pledge and their trust was clearly shown. [They] made cautious speeches 
and withdrew (a). [The Chuenchtou] considers this [praxis] to be near to [the praxis 
of] the old [times]. One man must have taken the initiative to this. Why, then, 
does the Text use the term shtang (‘mutual’)? [The Chuenchiou] does not [wish to] 
represent the marquis of Chyi as having issued orders to the marquis of Wei. 

3.3 In the sixth month the duke had a meeting with the marquis of Jih in Cherng. 

3.4 In Autumn, in the seventh month, on the day ren-chern, the first day of the 
moon, the sun was totally eclipsed. 

Gongyang: The term 7+h means ‘to exhaust’. 

Guuliang: [When the Text] gives both the day and the first day of the moon 
[this indicates that] the eclipse coincided with the first day of the moon. The term 
9th means ‘exhaustively’. It is an expression denoting continuation. 

3.5 Gong-tzyy Huei went to Chyi to meet the bride [of duke Hwan]. 

Guuliang: [To meet] the bride is the personal affair [of the bridegroom]. To send 
a great officer is not correct. 

3.6 In the ninth month the marquis of Chyi escorted [his daughter] lady Jiang 
to Huan. 

Gongyang: Why was this entry made? In order to criticize. What was there 
to criticize? [For] a feudal lord to cross the border to escort his daughter was not in 
accordance with the rites. Here [she] had already entered the state [of her husband]. 
Why, then, does the Text not refer to her as fwren? From our side [we] speak [of 
her as still belonging to] Chyi. As for the parents’ relation to their children [it is 
such that] although she may be the wife of [the ruler of] a neighbouring state [they] 
still speak of her as ‘our lady Jiang’. 

Guuliang: According to the rites, when escorting a daughter the father does not 
descend from the hall, the mother does not go outside the gate of the temple and 
the elder and younger brothers do not go beyond the gate towers. The father ad- 
monishes her, saying: “Take great care to follow your maternal uncles instructions!’ 
The mother admonishes her, saying: “Take great care to follow your maternal aunts’ 
instructions!’ The concubines tie the great belt around her, saying: “Take great 
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care to follow yours father’s and mother’s instructions!’ To escort a daughter across 
the border is not in accordance with the rites. 

3.7 The duke and the marquis of Chyi had a meeting in Huan. 

Guuliang: Is no criticism implied [here]? The answer is: [this] was in accordance 
with the rites. The marquis of Chyi arrived [in the state of Luu]. [Under these 
circumstances] it was proper for the duke to go to meet him and have a meeting 
with him. 

3.8 The spouse, lady Jiang, arrived from Chyi. 

Gongyang: Why is no reference made to the return of Huei? [Lady Jiang] had 
already been seen by the duke [and Huei’s] mission was thereby fulfilled. 

Guuliang: Why does the Text not state that Huei returned with [lady Jiang]? 
The duke had personally received her from the marquis of Chyi. Tzyy-gong said: 
“To dress in a ceremonial cap and to meet the bride in person, is that not to consider 
[the occasion] too important?’ Master Koong said: ‘When two families become 
united in a marriage alliance which is to continue for ten thousand generations, 
what can then be said to be too important?’ 

3.9 In Winter the marquis of Chyi sent his younger brother Nian on a mission 
of friendly enquiries. 

3.10 There was a [good] year. 

Gongyang: Why was the fact that there was a good year recorded? It was recorded 
as a joyful event. Why was an exceedingly good year recorded (a)? It was also 
recorded as a joyful event. Why does the Text on that other occasion state that 
there was an exceedingly good year? It was a great and abundant year. Is just a 
good year also sufficient to constitute a joyful event? [Yes, since the people] relies 
on & good year. 

Guuliang: When the five grains all ripen it constitutes a good year. 

4.1 In the fourth year, in Spring, in the first month, the duke hunted in Lang. 

Gongyang: What is implied by the term show (‘to hunt’)? [It refers to] hunting. 
In Spring it is called msau; in Autumn it is called sou, and in Winter it is called 
show. Regular events are not recorded. Why was an entry made here? In order to 
criticize. What was there to criticize? [It was too] far. Why did the feudal lords 
necessarily hunt? [Hunting had three purposes, ] firstly, to provide for the sacrifices, 
secondly, to provide for the guests, and, thirdly, to provide for the kitchen of the 
lord. 

Guuliang: The hunting in the four seasons was performed for the sake of the 
offerings in the ancestral temple. In Spring it was called tyan, in Summer it was 
called mtau, in Autumn it was called sou, and in Winter it was called show. At the 
hunting of the four seasons one used three portions of the game. One used only 
the first catch, firstly, to provide for the sacrifices, secondly, to provide for the 
guests, and, thirdly, to provide for the kitchen of the lord (a). 

4.2 In Summer the King by Heaven’s Grace sent the administrator Chyu Bor- 
jeou on a mission of friendly enquiries. 
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Gongyang: Who was this ‘administrator Chyu Bor-jeou’? [He was] a great officer 
of the Son of Heaven. Why is he referred to as ‘the administrator Chyu Bor-jeou’? 
[He was] a great officer of lower rank. 

5.1 In the fifth year, in the first month, on the day jea-shiu, [or] on the day 
jsh-chour, Baw, marquis of Chern, died. 

Gongyang: Why was his death recorded on two [alternative] days? [He became] 
mad (a). On the day jea-shiu he disappeared; on the day jth-chour he was found 
dead. The Superior Man was in doubt about this and therefore recorded his death 
on two [alternative] days. 

Guultang: Why was Baw’s death recorded on two [alternative] days? According 
to the dogma of the Chuenchiou certainties are transmitted as certainties and doubts 
as doubts. The marquis of Chern went out on the day jea-shiwu. He was found [dead] 
on the day j7th-chour. Since the day of his death was not known [the Chuenchiou] 
mentions the two days in order to make a satisfactory account [of the matter] (b). 

5.2 In Summer the marquis of Chyi and the earl of Jenq went to Jih. 


Gongyang: Mutual visits of [feudal lords of] the Exterior were not [normally] 
recorded. Why was this entry made? Meetings between only two [feudal lords] 
are not referred to by the term huey (‘to meet’). 

5.3 The King by Heaven’s Grace sent the son of Reng-shu on a mission of 
friendly enquiries. 

Gongyang: Who was this ‘son of Reng-shu’? [He was] a great officer of the Son 
of Heaven. Why does the Text refer to him as ‘the son of Reng-shu’? In order to 
criticize. What was there to criticize? [The Chuenchiou] criticizes [the fact] that, 
his father being old, the son acted for him in official matters. 

Guuliang: [Using] the term ‘the son of Ren-shu’ [the Chuenchiou] enters [the 
name of] the father when recording the mission of the son. Therefore [the Chuen- 
chiou uses a terminology which] places less stress on the relation between ruler and 
subject (i.e. the relation between the King and his envoy) [while it at the same 
time] stresses the relation between father and son. [This is] an expression indicating 
that [the Chuenchiou] considers it incorrect for the son to act for his father while 
the father is alive. 

5.4 There was the burial of duke Hwan of Chern. 

5.5 [We] walled Juhbchiou. 


5.6 In Autumn men from Tsay, men from Wei and men from Chern followed 
the King and attacked Jeng. 

Gongyang: Why does the Text state that they ‘followed the King and attacked 
Jenq’? To follow the King is correct. 

Guuliang: [The Chuenchiow uses] an expression which represents those who 
followed [the King as the agents of the attack]. Why so? [The Chuenchiou wishes 
to] conceal [the fact] that the King by Heaven’s Grace attacked Jenq. Jenq was a 
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state [ruled by a prince] of the same clan name [as the King]. It was situated in the 
province of Jih. That Jenq in these circumstances did not submit [to the King] 
was a source of embarrassment for the Son of Heaven. 

5.7 There was a grand sacrifice for rain. 

Gongyang: What was the ‘grand sacrifice for rain’? [It was] a drought sacrifice. 
If so, why is there no mention of the drought? The occurrence of drought may be 
inferred from the reference to the grand sacrifice for rain. If mention is made [only] 
of the drought, the occurrence of the grand sacrifice for rain may not be so inferred. 
Why was this entry made? In order to record a calamity. 

5.8 There were locusts. 

Gongyang: Why was this entry made? In order to record a calamity. 

Guuliang: [The term] jong refers to a plague of locusts. In serious cases the Text 
gives the month; in Jess serious cases the Text gives the season. 

5.9 In Winter the duke of Jou went to Tsaur. 

Gongyang: Mutual visits of [feudal lords of] the Exterior were not [normally] 
recorded. Why was an entry made here? [The duke of Jou] passed through our 
Btate. 

Guuliang: Mutual visits of [feudal lords of] the Exterior were not [normally] 
recorded. Why was an entry made here? [The duke of Jou] passed through our state. 
6.1 In the sixth year, in Spring, in the first month, that [same person] came. 

Gongyang: What is implied by this shyh lai (‘that [same person] came’)? It is 
the same as saying: that man came. To whom does this refer? It refers to the duke 
of Jou. Why does the Text use the phrase shyh lai? In order to express disregard 
for him. Why so? [He] treated us in a disrespectful manner (a). 

Guuliang: The term shyh lat means ‘that one came’. To whom does the phrase 
shyh las refer? It refers to the duke of Jou. Why does the Text use the phrase shyh 
lai? On account of the fact that he treated us in a disrespectful manner (b). Therefore 
the Text refers to him in this brief form. Feudal lords did not pay formal court 
visits when [only] passing through [the state of another feudal lord]. 

6.2 In Summer, in the fourth month, the duke had a meeting with the marquis 
of Jih in Cherng. 

6.3 In Autumn, in the eighth month, on the day ren-wuu, there was a grand 
military review. 

Gongyang: What does the phrase ‘grand military review’ imply? [The duke] 
inspected the chariots and the infantry. Why was this entry made? In order to 
record a rare event. 

Guuliang: What does the expression ‘grand military review’ imply? [The duke] 
inspected the weapons and the chariots. To cultivate learning and to instruct and 
enlighten [the people] are the [true] principles of state government. To cultivate 
military matters in peace time is not correct. That the Text gives the day [is due 
to the fact that the Chuenchtou considered that the duke] over-emphasized military 
matters. Therefore it exercizes care and records the day. Gay yi guann furen yee (a). 
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6.4 A man from Tsay killed Tuo of Chern. 


Gongyang: Who was this Tuo of Chern? [He was] the ruler of [the state of] Chern. 
If so, why is he referred to as Tuo of Chern? In order to dissociate him [from the 
position of ruler in the state of Chern]. Why so? [He was] mean. Under what cir- 
- cumstances was he mean? [He] behaved licentiously in [the state of] Tsay. A man 
from Tsay killed him. 

Guuliang: This “Tuo of Chern’ was the ruler of [the state of] Chern. Why does 
the Text refer to him as “Tuo of Chern’? [He] behaved like a vulgar fellow and is 
therefore referred to in terms appropriate to a vulgar fellow. Under what circum- 
stances did he behave like a vulgar fellow? The marquis of Chern was fond of hunting 
and [once] went to certain excesses when hunting in Tsay. [He] quarrelled over 
some prey with a man from Tsay. The man from Tsay did not know that he was 
the ruler of Chern and so he killed him (a). How do we know [from the wording of 
the Text] that he was the ruler of Chern? Fatal brawls between two persons of 
mean position are not mentioned [in the Chwenchtou]. Since [the event took place] 
in Tsay the Text does not give the place. 


6.5 In the ninth month, on the day ding-mao, [the duke’s] son Torng was born. 


Gongyang: To whom does the phrase Tzyy Torng sheng (‘the son Torng was 
born’) refer? It refers to [the son of duke Hwan who later became] duke Juang. 
Why is the expression T'zyy Torng sheng used here? [The Chuenchiou] rejoiced [in 
the fact] that a proper heir had been born. The phrase shits yeou jeng (‘to rejoice 
[in the fact] that there was a proper heir’) has not been used previously. Why does 
the Text use this phrase here? For a long time there had been no proper heir. Master 
Gongyang says: ‘Could this [entry] possibly be meant as an embarrassment to 
[duke] Hwan?’ 

Guuliang: There was doubt [as to who was the father of Torng and] therefore 
the Text records this. There was a saying at the time: ‘[The son] looks like another 
man, (a).’ 

6.6 In Winter the marquis of Jih came on a court visit. 

7.1 In the seventh year, in Spring, in the second month, on the day j%-hay, 
[the duke] burnt down Shyanchiou. 

Gongyang: What is implied by the phrase ‘the duke burnt it’? [He] used firewood 
to burn it down (a). What is implied by the phrase jtau jy (‘to burn with firewood’)? 
[The duke] attacked with fire. Why is this expression used? In order to criticize 
[the duke] for having introduced attacks with fire. What was Shyanchiou? A city in 
Juliuh. Why does the Text not connect [this city] with Juliuh? The Text represents 
[Shyanchiou] as a state. Why so? The ruler [of Juliuh] resided there. 

Guuliang: Why does the Text not write ‘[the city of] Shyanchiou of [the state of] 
Ju’? In order to criticize [the fact that the duke] attacked with fire (b). 

7.2 In Summer, Suei, earl of Guu, came on a court visit; Wu-li, marquis of Denq, 
came on a court visit. 
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Gongyang: Why are both referred to by their personal names? [They were] rulers 
who had lost their land. Why is [Wu-li] referred to as a marquis [and his visit 
referred to as a] court visit? With men of noble rank [the Chuenchiou] does not take 
later developments into account (a). [The Chuenchiou] treats them in accordance 
with their original [rank and nobility]. 

Guuliang: Why does the Text give their personal names? [They] had lost their 
states. Since they had lost their states, why does the Text refer to [their visits as] 
court visits? [The state of Luu] had previously had contacts with them in their 
capacity of feudal lords. Although [they] had lost their states [we] would not treat 
them less generously than we had done in the past. 

8.1 In the eighth year, in Spring, in the first month, on the day 7%t-mao, there 
was the Winter sacrifice. 

Gongyang: What is implied by the term jeng? [It was] a Winter sacrifice. In Spring 
it was called syr, in Summer yueh, in Autumn charng, and in Winter jeng. Regular 
events were not [normally] recorded. Why was an entry made here? In order to 
criticize. What was there to criticize? [The Chuenchiou] criticizes the frequency 
[of the jeng sacrifice]. [If a sacrifice is presented too] frequently, then [the one who 
sacrifices becomes] negligent. [If one is] negligent, then [one is] disrespectful. 
When a superior man sacrifices he is respectful and not negligent. [If a sacrifice is 
presented too] seldom, then [the one who presents the sacrifice is] idle. If one is 
idle, then [one is] forgetful. If an officer is prevented from attending these four 
[seasonal sacrifices], then he must not wear a furcoat in winter, nor a light dress in 
summer. 

Guuliang: The jeng sacrifice is a matter for the winter. [Here] it was performed in 
spring [The Chuenchiou] records [that it was presented in] the wrong season. 

8.2 The King by Heaven’s Grace sent Jia-fuu on a mission of friendly enquiries. 

8.3 In Summer, in the fifth month, on the day ding-chour, there was the Winter 
sacrifice. 

Gongyang: Why was this entry made? In order to criticize the frequency [of the 
geng sacrifice]. 

Guuliang: The jeng sacrifice is a matter for Winter. [Here] it was performed in 
Spring and in Summer. [This was] to defile the sacrifice. [The Chuenchiou] records 
[the duke’s] lack of respect. 

8.4 In Autumn [we] attacked Juliuh. 

8.5 In Winter, in the tenth month, there was snow. 

Gongyang: Why was this entry made? In order to record an extraordinary event. 
What was extraordinary about it? It was not the right season. 

8.6 The duke of Jay came [to Luu; from there he] proceeded to meet the [future] 
Queen in Jih. 

Gongyang: Who was the duke of Jay? [He was] one of the three dukes of the Son 
of Heaven. Why is he not referred to as an envoy? In the rites relating to marriage 
no mention is made of the host (i.e. the bridegroom). What is implied by the term 
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suey (‘thereupon’)? It marks the initiation of an event (a). Since a great officer has 
no [authority to] initiate events, why does the Text here use the term suey? [He] 
completed his mission with our assistance (b). Under what circumstances did he do 
so? [The Son of Heaven had instructed him] to make the state of Luu serve as go- 
between. If this could be, he were subsequently and in accordance with [our 
mediation] to go forward and meet the bride [in Jih]. When a bride is still in her 
own state, she is referred to as new (‘daughter’). Why does the Text here refer to 
her as ‘Queen’? For the King there is no Exterior. The designation [of Queen] had 
already been established. 

Guultang: Why does the Text not refer to him as an envoy? [The Chuenchtou] 
considers as incorrect the fact that [the Son of Heaven] approached and consulted 
us in a great matter pertaining to the ancestral temple and is therefore unwilling 
to grant the use of the term ‘envoy’. [The term] swey is an expression denoting the 
continuation of an event. That the Text uses the expression ‘proceeded to meet the 
Queen’ is therefore in order to record this [event] in a perfunctory manner. Some 
say: ‘For the Son of Heaven there is no Exterior. [Once] the King has given his 
command with regard to it (i.e. the marriage), the title [of Queen] has already 
been established.’ 

9.1 In the ninth year, in Spring, [lady] Jiang, fourth daughter of [the marquis 
of] Jih went to the capital. 

Gongyang: Since the designation [of Queen] had already been established, why 
does the Text refer to her as’ [lady] Jiang, fourth daughter of [the marquis of] 
Jih’? [The term of address appropriate to the state of] Jih is here employed by us. 
The relation between parents and their child [is such that] even when she became 
the Queen of the King by Heaven’s Grace they still referred to her as ‘our Jih 
Jiang’. What is implied by the term jing shy (‘capital’)? The abode of the Son of 
Heaven. What is implied by the term jing? [It means] great. What is implied by 
the term shy? [It means] multitude. The abode of the Son of Heaven must be 
referred to in terms of greatness and multitude. 

Guuliang: The one who served as mediator [in this marriage] uses the term guet 
(‘to return’) of her [going to the capital to be married to the King]. 

9.2 Summer, the fourth month. 

9.3 Autumn, the seventh month. 

9.4 In Winter the earl of Tsaur sent his heir Yih-gu to come and pay a court 
visit. 

Gongyang: The arrival of a feudal lord is referred to as a court visit. This [Yih-gu] 
was the heir [of a feudal lord]. Why, then, does the Text use the term ‘court visit’? 
There are instances where the Chuenchiou criticizes the fact that a son replaces 
his father in matters of government. But it is not known whether this [criticism] 
applies to [the heir of the marquis of} Chyi or to [the heir of the earl of] Tsaur (a). 

Guuliang: The term shyy (‘to send as envoy’) is not used in conjunction with 
court visits. [When the Chuenchiou] employs the term shyy [this indicates a] devia- 
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tion from correct [procedure]. The earl of Tsaur deviated from the correct [principles] 
when he made his heir participate in rites proper to a feudal lord and under these 
circumstances made him pay a court visit [to Luu]. Mutual visits of feudal lords 
are referred to as court visits. [The Chuenchiou] considers that the Interior deviated 
from the correct [principles] in treating a man’s son with the rites proper [only] 
to his father. [In this respect] both the Interior and the earl of Tsaur deviated 
from the correct [principles]. It would have been permissible for the heir to reject 
[the order which had been given him by his father], but [this would have meant 
that he] disobeyed [his father’s] command. Master Shy says: ‘To reject [the order] 
would have been more in accordance with the correct principles’. 

10.1 In the tenth year, in Spring, in the King’s first month, on the day geng-shen, 
Jong-sheng, earl of Tsaur, died. 

Guultang: [In the Chuenchiou section relating to duke] Hwan there is no reference 
to the King. Why does the Text refer to the King here? In order to make a correct 
entry of the death of Jong-sheng. 

10.2 In Summer, in the fifth month, there was the burial of duke Hwan of Tsaur. 

10.3 In Autumn the duke [went to] have a meeting with the marquis of Wei 
in Taurchiou. [He] refused to meet [him]. 

Gongyang: What is implied by the term huey (‘to meet’)? It is an expression used 
for [a meeting] at an appointed time. Why does the Text use the phrase ‘refused 
to meet’? The duke was not invited [to meet the marquis of Wei]. 

Guuliang: The phrase ‘refused to meet’ indicates that no mutual agreement 
was reached. F'wu (‘would not’) is an expression used of the Interior (a). 

10.4 In Winter, in the twelfth month, on the day biing-wuuw, the marquis of 
Chyi, the marquis of Wei and the earl of Jenq came and fought [with us] at Lang. 

Gongyang: What was this Lang? A city near [to our capital]. If so, why does the 
Text state that they ‘came and fought at Lang’? [It was] near. Near to what? 
[It was] near to our capital (a). This was a battle the time and place of which had 
been previously agreed upon. Why does the Text not state that [our] armies were 
utterly defeated? The term jann (‘to battle’) is not [normally] used of the Interior. 
When it is used it signifies defeat. 

Guuliang: The expression lai jann (‘to come and fight’) refers to a battle which 
has been previously agreed upon. The term jann (‘to battle’) is not [normally] 
used of the Interior. When it is used it signifies defeat. That the Text does not 
mention the man [who commanded the Luu troops is due to the fact that] we were 
defeated. That the Text does not use the term j7yi (‘and’) is an avoidance for the 
sake of the Interior. 

11.1 In the eleventh year, in Spring, in the first month, a man of Chyi, a man 
of Wei and a man of Jeng made a covenant in Ehtsaur. 

11.2 In Summer, in the fifth month, on the day goei-wey, Wuh-sheng, earl of 
Jenq died. 

11.3 In Autumn, in the seventh month, there was the burial of duke Juang of Jenq. 
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11.4 In the ninth month the people of Sonq seized Jay-jonq of Jenq. 

Gongyang: Who was this Jay-jonq? [He was] a minister of [the state of] Jenq. 
Why is he not referred to by his personal name? [He was] worthy. In what respect 
was Jay-jonq worthy? [The Chuenchiou] considers that he knew how to weigh 
[and evaluate circumstances]. Under what circumstances did he know to do this? 
In the old times [the ruler of] the state of Jenq resided in Liou. The former earl of 
Jenq had gained the friendship of the duke of Guay. [The earl of Jenq] had illicit 
relations with the wife [of the duke of Guay] and, in consequence [of this], he took 
his state and moved his own state there, allowing Liou to Jie waste. When duke 
Juang died and had been buried, he was about to go and inspect Liou. On his 
journey he ventured into [the territory of the state of] Sonq. The ruler of Song 
seized him and spoke to him, saying: ‘Expe] Hu and establish Tuh as ruler for my 
sake!’ If Jay-jonq refused to obey his command, then [his] ruler (i.e. Hu) would 
be bound to die, and the state of Jenq would be bound to perish. If he obeyed his 
command, then his ruler would remain alive, instead of having to die, and his state 
could be preserved, instead of having to perish. If things were allowed to take 
their course, Tuh could definitely (a) be expelled and Hu could definitely be rein- 
stated. If this could not be achieved, then [Jay-jonq] would be disgraced. In this 
way the state of Jenq was preserved for later ages. When the men of old possessed 
the ability to weigh [and evaluate circumstances] it was the ability of Jay-jonq 
[that they possessed]. What is implied by the term chyuan (‘to weigh’)? The term 
chyuan implies that one eventually arrives at a good result (although, at an initial 
stage,] one has acted contrary to the correct dogma. As for the application of [the 
process of] weighing [and evaluating circumstances] it may not be applied in cases 
other than those where the life [of one’s ruler] or the preservation [of one’s state] 
are at stake. There are principles governing the application of weighing [and evaluat- 
ing]. The one who practices it may suffer personal losses, but no harm must come to 
others. The superior man does not kill others to save his own life, nor does he destroy 
[the states of] others to preserve his own [state]. 

Guuliang: The term Song ren refers to the duke of Sonq. Why does the Text use 
the term ren (‘man’)? In order to degrade him. 

11.5 Tuh returned to Jenq. 

Gongyang: Why is Tuh referred to by his personal name? [He was] raised [to 
his position as ruler of Jenq] by Jay-jongq. Why does the Text use the term gue 
(‘to return’)? In order to [make the entry] accord with [the scheme of] Jay-jonq. 

Guuliang: The Text says “Tuh’ in order to represent him as mean, and uses the 
term guet (‘to return’) as an expression of ease. Jay-jonq facilitated his return. 
The ability to act according to circumstances lay with Jay-jonq. To die for one’s 
prince in his difficulties is in accordance with the principles of a subject. Now 
Jay-jonq established an evil [man] as ruler and expelled the proper ruler. [The 
Chuenchiou] condemns Jay-jonq. 

11.6 Hu of Jeng left [his state] and fled to Wei. 
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Gongyang: Why is Hu referred to by his personal name? The Chuenchiou treats 
the ranks of earl, baron and viscount as equal. [These] terms could [therefore] 
not be used to signify degradation (a). 

Guuliang: This ‘Hu of Jenq’ was Hu, the heir [of Jeng]. Since he had lost his state, 
the Text refers to him by his personal name. 


11.7 Rou had a meeting with the duke of Sonq, the marquis of Chern and the 
third brother of [the marquis of] Tsay in Jer. 


Gongyang and Guuliang: Who was this Rou? [He was] one of our great officers 
who had not yet been invested [by the King]. 


11.8 The duke had a meeting with the duke of Sonq at Fujong. 
11.9 In Winter, in the twelfth month, the duke met the duke of Song at Kann. 


12.1 The twelfth year, Spring, the first month. 

12.2 In Summer, in the sixth month, on the day ren-yn, the duke met the marquis 
of Jih and the viscount of Jeu. They made a covenant at Chyuyi. 

12.3 In Autumn, in the seventh month, on the day ding-hay, the duke met the 
duke of Song and a man from Ian. They made a covenant at Guuchiou. 

12.4 In the eighth month, on the day ren-chern, Yueh, marquis of Chern, died. 

12.5 The duke had a meeting with the duke of Sonq at Tarn. 

12.6 In Winter, in the eleventh month, the duke had a meeting with the duke 
of Song at Guei. 

12.7 On the day bting-shiu the duke had a meeting with the earl of Jeng. They 
made a covenant at Wuufuu. 

12.8 On the day bting-shiu, Jinn, marquis of Wei, died. 

Guuliang: The Text repeats the day [bting-shiu] in order to make decisive the 
significance of the dating. 

12.9 In the twelfth month [our army] and the army of Jenq attacked Sonq. 
On the day ding-wey a battle was fought in Sonq. 

Gongyang: [The term] fa (‘to attack’) is not [normally] used in conjunction with 
[the term] jann (‘to battle’). Why does the Text use the term fa here? In order to 
preclude uncertainty. Uncertainty as to what? Uncertainty as to whether [an 
army of Luu] fought with men of Jenq. This was a battle the time and place of 
which had been previously agreed upon. Why does the Text not state that [our] 
army was utterly defeated? [The term] jann (‘to battle’) is not used of the Interior. 
When it is used it signifies defeat. 

Guultang: [The Chuenchiou] condemns [the army of Luu] for having fought 
the troops with which they had attacked [Sonq]. That the Text does not clearly 
state that [the army of Luu] fought [with the army of] Jenq indicates that [the 
Chuenchiou] considers their lack of harmony shameful. The addition [in the descrip- 
tion] of the term jann (‘to battle’) to the term fa (‘to attack’) signifies defeat. For 
the Interior avoidance is made of defeat. [The Chuenchiou] employs a term which 
can be mentioned. 
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13.1 In the thirteenth year, in Spring, in the second month, the duke had a 
meeting with the marquis of Jih and the earl of Jenq. On the day jii-syh [the duke] 
fought with the marquis of Chyi, the duke of Sonq, the marquis of Wei and men 
from Ian. The armies of Chyi, Song, Wei and Ian were utterly defeated. 

Gongyang: Why does the Text enter the day after [the entry concerning the 
meeting]? (The duke] relied on [the assistance of the armies of] the Exterior [states]. 
Under what circumstances did he do so? [The duke] could not fix the day [for the 
battle] until he had won over the marquis of Chyi and the earl of Jeng. [The term] 
gann (‘to battle’) is not used of the Interior. Why does the Text use the term jann 
here? The Text follows [the terminology used of] Exterior [states]. Why so? [The 
duke] relied on the Exterior [states] and the Text therefore follows the terminology 
proper to them. Why does the Text not indicate the place? [It was] close. Close to 
what? Close to the capital [of Luu] (a). [The city of] Lang was also close [to the 
capital] (b). [In the case of] Lang it was yet permissible to speak of the place. 

Guuliang: That the Text uses the term jyi (‘and’) is in accordance with [the 
terminology used of] the Interior. That the Text uses the term jann (‘to battle’) 
is in accordance with [the terminology used of] the Exterior. [In the case of the] 
battle, [the army of Jan] is referred to as ren (‘men’), [while in the case of the] 
defeat [the army of Ian] is referred to as shy (‘army’). [In using this terminology] 
the Text emphasizes the multitude [of the army of Ian]. [The battle took place] 
in Jih (and therefore] the Text does not indicate the place. 

13.2 In the third month there was the burial of duke Shiuan of Wei. 

13.3 In Summer there were great floods. 

13.4 Autumn, the seventh month. 

13.5 Winter, the tenth month. 

14.1 In the fourteenth year, in Spring, in the first month, the duke had a meeting 
with the earl of Jeng in Tsaur. 

14.2 There was no ice. 

Gongyang: Why was this entry made? In order to record an extraordinary event. 

Guultang: There was no ice; the season was [too] warm. 

14.3 In Summer, in the fifth. ., the earl of Jenq sent his younger brother Yeu 
to come and make a covenant. 

Gongyang: What is implied by the term shiah wuu (‘In Summer, the fifth’)? 
Nothing has been heard about this. 

Guuliang: The nobility of a feudal lord is such that younger and elder brothers 
may not be referred to as belonging to the same category. As for the phrase ‘his 
younger brother’, the Text makes reference to his noble birth on account of his 
coming to us [on official business]. [The expression] ‘come and make a covenant’ 
[indicates that the covenant] had been previously agreed upon. The Text does not 
give the day, since the day is omitted for covenants which have been previously 
agreed upon. Master Koong said: “The one who listens to sounds from afar perceives 
the sharp notes, but does not perceive the indistinct notes. The one who looks into 
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the distance can distinguish the contours, but cannot distinguish the [exact] form. 
[I] stand in the times of [duke] Ding and [duke] Ai and [from there I] point out 
[the events in the times of duke] Yiin and [duke] Hwan. The times of [duke] Yiin 
and [duke] Hwan are indeed distant!’ [As for the expression] ‘In Summer, the fifth. .’ 
[the Chuenchiou merely] transmits a dubious [entry]. 


14.4 In Autumn, in the eighth month, on the day ren-shen, the granary of the 
ancestral temple was struck by disaster. 


Gongyang: What was the granary of the ancestral temple? It was the place where 
the stores of sacrificial grain was kept. Why was this entry made? In order to record 
a calamity. 

14.5 On the day yit-hay the Autumnal sacrifice [was performed]. 


Gongyang: Regular events were not [normally] recorded. Why was an entry 
made here? In order to criticize. What was there to criticize? [The Chuenchiou] 
criticizes the fact that the Autumnal sacrifice was performed. [Someone] asked: 
‘Should the Autumnal sacrifice yet be performed (a)? [The answer is:] When the 
granary of the ancestral temple had been struck with disaster it would have been 
better to dispense with the Autumnal sacrifice and leave it at that.’ 


Guuliang: Calamities concerning the granary of the ancestral temple are not 
recorded [elsewhere in the Chuenchiou]. Why does the Text record this calamity? 
Yui wet wet wey yth izai jy yu erl charng kee yee (b). [The Chuenchtow] records the 
lack of respect. The Son of Heaven ploughs in person and thereby provides the 
sacrificial millet. The Queen cares personally for the silkworms and thereby provides 
for the sacrificial costumes. It was not that the state lacked skilled farmers and 
handy women: it was considered that as regards that with which man attentively 
serves his ancestors nothing is better than that which he has produced by his own 
work. How does it appear [from the wording of the Text] that the Autumnal sacrifice 
was performed in spite of the fact that the grain left over from the fire had not 
yet been exchanged? The officer in charge of the Royal household harvested the 
grain in husks and delivered it to [the ladies of] the Three Palaces. [The ladies of] 
the Three Palaces obtained the rice [by threshing] and stored it in the granary 
of the ancestral temple. The preparations for the Autumnal sacrifice would necessarily 
extend over two ten-day periods (c). On the day ren-shen the granary of the ancestral 
temple was struck by disaster. On the day yit-hay the Autumnal sacrifice was per- 
formed. [Therefore the Chuenchiou] considers that the Autumnal sacrifice was 
performed in spite of the fact that the remnants of the grain had not been exchanged. 

14.6 In Winter, in the twelfth month, on the day ding-syh, Luh-fuu, marquis 
of Chyi, died. 

14.7 Men from Sonq, with men from Chyi, men from Wei, men from Tsay and 
men from Chern attacked Jenq. 

Gongyang: What is implied by the term yi (‘with’)? [The men from Sonq] carried 
out the intentions [of the other participants in the attack]. 
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— Guuliang: The term yis (‘to employ’) indicates that it was not proper [for Sonq] 
to employ [the armies of the other states]. The people is the basis of the [power 
of the] ruler. [To permit others] to employ one’s people i in undertakings which may 
lead to their death is not correct. 

15.1 In the fifteenth year, in Spring, in the second month, the King by Heaven’s 
Grace sent Jia-fuu to come and ask for carriages. 


Gongyang: Why was this entry made? In order to criticize. What was there 
to criticize? A true king has no [need for] requests. To ask for carriages was not in 
accordance with the rites. 


Guuliang: In times of old the feudal lords at [fixed] times presented the produce 
of their states to the Son of Heaven. There were issued statements and reprimands, 
but there were no summons or requests. To ask for carriages was not in accordance 
with the rites. To ask for gold was even more improper. 


15.2 In the third month, on the day yit-wey, the King by Heaven’s Grace died. 


15.3 In Summer, in the fourth month, on the day jit-syh, there was the burial 
of duke Shi of Chyi. | 

15.4 In the fifth month Tuh, earl of Jengq, left [his state] and fled to Tsay. 

Gongyang: Why is Tuh referred to by his personal name? [He had] appropriated 
[the position of] the correct [ruler]. 

Guuliang: [The Chuenchiou] criticizes [him for having] appropriated [the position 
of] the correct [ruler]. 

15.5 Hu, heir of Jeng, was restituted [to his position] and returned to Jenq. 

Gongyang: Why does the Text refer to [Hu as] ‘the heir’? [He was] restituted 
to [his] correct position. Why does the Text sometimes use the term guwet (‘to return’) 
and sometimes the term fuh gues (‘again to return’)? The term fuh guet indicates 
that his leaving [his state] was condemnable, but that no condemnation attached 
to his return. The term fuh ruh (‘to re-enter’) indicates that no condemnation at- 
tached to his leaving [his state], but that his return was condemnable. The term 
ruh (‘to enter’) indicates that both his leaving [his state] and his entering [the state] 
were condemnable. The term gues indicates that neither his leaving [his Bere) 
nor his entering [the state] was condemnable. 

Guuliang: [He was] restituted to [his] correct [position]. 

15.6 The third brother of [the baron of] Sheu entered Sheu. 

Guuliang: The third brother of [the baron of] Sheu was a nobel man of Sheu. 
No one was more suited [to be the ruler of Sheu] than the third brother of [the 
baron of] Sheu. Why, then, does the Text use the [condemning term] ruh (‘to enter’) 
[in this case]? The reasons why he returned were others than those which would 
have warranted the use of the term guei (‘to return’). | | 

15.7 The duke had a meeting with the marquis of Chyi at Haw. 

15.8 ‘Men from Juliuh, men from Mou and men from Ge came and sald a court 
visit. ek 
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Gongyang: Why are they all referred to as ren (‘men’)? In order to represent them 
as Yi and Dyi barbarians. 

15.9 In the Autumn, in the ninth month, Tuh, earl of Jeng, ented into Lih. 

Gongyang: What was this Lih? [It was] a city in [the state of] Jeng. Why does 
the Text not state that he entered into Jenq? This a minimizing expression (a). 
Why use a minimizing expression? Jay-jonq was already dead. If so, why does 
the Text not state that Hu left [his state] and fled? [The Chuenchiou] represents 
Hu as a weak ruler whose life and death entirely depended on Jay-jonq. 

15.10 In Winter, in the eleventh month, the duke had a meeting with the marquis 
of Chyi, the duke of Sonq, the marquis of Wei and the marquis of Chern at Chyy. 
[They] attacked Jenq. 

Guuliang: The Text [first] gives the place and afterwards records the attack. 
It is an expression indicating hesitation. [The Chuenchiou] considers [them] at 
fault for having hesitated [in their righteous attack]. | 

16.1 In the sixteenth year, in Spring, in the first month, the duke had a meeting 
with the duke of Sonq, the marquis of Tsay and the marquis of Wei in Tsaur. 

16.2 In Summer, in the fourth month, the duke had a meeting with the duke 
of Sonq, the marquis of Wei, the marquis of Chern and the marquis of Tsay. [They] 
attacked Jenq. 

16.3 In Autumn, in the seventh month, the duke returned from the attack on 
Jenq. 

Guuliang: [In the Chuenchiou section relating to duke] Hwan there are no [refer- 
ences to his return from] meetings. Why does the Text refer to his return here? 
In order to represent him as being in danger. 

16.4 Jn Winter [we] walled [the city of] Shianq. 

16.5 In the eleventh month, Shuoh, marquis of Wei, left [his state] and fled 
to Chyi. | 

Gongyang: Why is Shuoh, marquis of Wei, referred to by his personal name? 
In order to dissociate him. Why dissociate him? He was guilty of an offence against 
the Son of Heaven. Under what circumstances was he guilty of this offence? Being 
charged with the protection of Wei, Shuoh, [the marquis of Wei] was not even 
capable of employing a small body of men in his own state (a). [The marquis of 
Wei] had transgressed to that part of Chyi which was situated at the northern side 
of Mount Day (b). [He] claimed illness, stayed [where he was] and did not submit 
to punishment. 

Guuliang: That Shuoh is referred to by his personal name indicates sondemuation: 
The Son of Heaven summoned him and he did. not go forward. | 

17.1 In the seventeenth year, in Spring, in the first month, on the day bsung- 
chern, the duke had a meeting with the marquis of Chyi and the marquis of Jih. 
[They] made a covenant at Hwang. 

17.2 In the second month, on the day ee the duke ‘nd Yi-fuu of J uliuh 
made a covenant at Tsoei. 
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17.3 In the fifth month, on the day biing-wuu, [the army of Luu] and the army 
of Chyi fought at Shi. 


Guuliang: [Mention of] defeats are avoided for [the sake of] the Interior. The Text 
employs a term which can be mentioned. That the Text does not mention the man 
[who was in command of the Luu army] is due to the fact that we were defeated. 
That the Text does not mention the other party [participating in the battle] is an 
avoidance for the sake of the Interior. 

17.4 In the sixth month, on the day ding-chour, Feng-ren, marquis of Tsay, 
died. 

17.5 In Autumn, in the eighth month, the fourth brother of [the marquis of] 
Tsay returned from Chern to Tsay. 


Guuliang: The fourth brother of [the marquis of] Tsay was a nobel man of Tsay. 
[The expression] ‘from Chern’ indicates that [the marquis of] Chern had given 
him orders. 


17.6 On the day goei-syh there was the burial of duke Hwan of Tsay. 


17.7 [The duke] and men from Song and men from Wei attacked Juliuh. 

17.8 In Winter, in the tenth month, on the first day of the moon, the sun was 
eclipsed. 

Guuliang: The Text gives the first day of the moon, but omits the day [indicating 
that] the eclips occurred after the first day of the moon. 

18.1 In the eighteenth year, in Spring, in the King’s first month, the duke 
had a meeting with the marquis of Chyi in Luh. The duke [and] lady Jiang there- 
upon went to Chyi. 

Gongyang: Why does the Text not use the expression ‘the duke and the spouse? 
The spouse had been rejected. What is implied by this expression? It is an expression 
used of the Interior. In actual fact it was the spouse who had rejected the duke. 

Guuliang: Why does the Text not use the phrase ‘and the spouse’ in the entry 
concerning the meeting at Luh? On account of the proud disposition of the spouse 
(a). Fwu cheng shuh yee (b). 

18.2 In Summer, in the fourth month, on the day biing-tzyy, the duke died in 
Chyi. 

Guuliang: That the Text gives the place [is due to the fact that the duke] was 
abroad. [The title of] duke is used in [the entry of the duke’s] death. The Text 
refers to the highest [of titles in deference to the Interior]. 

18.3 On the day ding-yeou the duke’s funeral procession arrived from Chyi. 

18.4 Autumn, the seventh month. 

18.5 In Winter, in the twelfth month, on the day j%i-chour, [we] buried our lord 
duke Hwan. 

Gongyang: The assassin had not been punished. Why, then, does the Text record 
the burial? The enemy was abroad. Why does the Text record the burial when the 
enemy was abroad? [This was] the expression [chosen] by the superior man. 
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Guuliang: In the expression ‘[we] buried our lord’ the highest and the lowest 
are connected (a). The burial of an assassinated prince is not recorded unless the 
assassin has been punished. Why does the Text here record the burial? [The Chuen- 
chiou] does not require that the assassin be punished abroad in this case. The post- 
humous name was given to duke Hwan after the burial. By the posthumous name 
one expresses the virtues [of a deceased ruler]. It is added at the final event (i.e. 
the burial). The one who is wise deliberates, the one who is righteous travels [with 
his ruler], the one who is benevolent guards [the state in the absence of the ruler]. 
Only when he has [secured himself of the services of] these three [assistants] may 
the ruler go abroad to participate in meetings. 


NOTES ON THE TRANSLATION OF THE HWAN SECTION 


2.2 (a) Her Shiou: (1) let, let tsorng jiun erl syy. Chytren yeu yee ‘Let is a Chyi idiom, meaning ‘to be 
implicated and follow one’s ruler in death’.’ 

(b) Fann Ning, and Mi Shinn (apud Yang Shyh-shiun), give the gloss (2) let tsorng yee, ‘let means ‘to 
follow’. Fann Ning continues: “Therefore we know that the ruler followed him (i.e. was killed after him).’ 
This interpretation is probably due to a misinterpretation of Her Shiou’s gloss (see note (a) above). 

2.4 (a) Fann Ning notes that (3) buh cherng shyh jy teyr, ‘an expression denoting an unaccomplished 
event’, refers to phrase (4) y1t cherng Song luann, ‘in order to settle the confusion in Sonq’, where yi 
denotes the purpose, but not the actual realization of the event. The phrase (5) jta jy yan refers to the 
addition of this y#t to the Text. Jong Wen-jeng refers to Guuliang, Jau 22.7, (6) Luann jy wet yan shyh 
wey yeou suoo cherng yee ‘Luann (‘disorder’) means that no settlement had as yet been achieved in this 
matter’, and argues, unconvincingly, that the ‘expression denoting an unaccomplished event’ refers 
to luann. 

2.5 (8), phrase (7) chih tsorng ming. Her Shiou: (8) tsorng been juu ming ming jy, ‘One named it after 
the name of the original owner.’ 

(b), phrase (9) dth tsorng juuren. Her Shiou: (10) tsorng how suoo shuu juuren, ‘One follows the [name 
of the] later owner.’ 

(c), phrase (11) chih jy yeu ren, fei yeou jyi eel. Her Shiou: (12) ‘Jys means ‘to approach’... whenever 
& man takes possession of an object from another state, the ownership is not immediately established. 
Those who take possession of things all consider that the ownership is fully established first when they 
have brought the things back with them. In order to safeguard the identification of the objects for the 
future, they correctly adhere to the original names of the objects.’ Wang Yiin-jy (Jingyth shuhwen) 
suggests that Her Shiou’s comment is based on the reading (13) fet jys yeou eel; Shyu Yann paraphrases 
as follows (14) fet yeou jtow erl yeou jy eel, ‘It is not a case of establishing ownership by mere possession’, 
which seems to indicate that Shyu Yann followed version (13). 

(d), phrase (15) Her jee? Her Shiou: (16) Her jee, jitang sheh shyh ley jy teyr, ‘The expression her jee 
is used to introduce an analogy.’ Shyu Yann, who has misunderstood this passage, writes: (17) wey jy 
tsyy jiun ming haw yun her, ‘Not knowing the name of this ruler [the author] uses the expression her’, 
thus taking the passage to mean ‘like this, what’s his name, king of Chuu’. 

(e), phrase (18) Chys daw yit Jou gong wei fwu show yee. I tentatively translate as follows: “This norm 
was based on the consideration that the Duke of Jou [to whom sacrifices were performed in the Grand 
Temple of Luu] would not receive it.’ 

(f), phrase (19) yee shyh wet tao jy diing yee. Yu Yueh (Chyunjing pyngyth 24.4b—5a) notes that Mi 
Shinn, apud Luh Der-ming refers to the variant reading (20) jeou for (21) tao, and considers this the 
correct reading: ‘[The Chuenchtou] considers this a twisted tripod [the ownership of which could not 
easily be determined].’ This interpretation must be rejected. 
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(g), phrase (22) ming teorng juuren. Fann Ning: (23) juuren wey teuoh diing jy juuren, ‘The term 
‘owner’ refers to the one who commissioned the making of the tripod’.’ 

2.7 (a), phrase (24). The text appears corrupt. The Tarng stone classics version has (25) jth for (21) 
tao. Luh Der-ming reads wey (chiuh-sheng) and shuu (shangsheng). Neither Fann Ning’s nor Yang Shyh- 
shiun’s comments are helpful. Ke Shaw-min, basing himeelf on the Duenhwang fragment of the Guudiang 
(Duenhwang shyrshyh Guuliangjuann tsarnjyh), reconstructs the passage as follows: (26) Iu shyh wey 
(=yeu) Chyt hour Chern hour, Jenq bor tao tzer Song ytt luh, “Thereupon [duke Hwan] together with the 
marquis of Chyi, the marquis of Chern and the earl of Jenq punished Song and demanded bribes.’ 

3.2 (a), phrase (27) j8tn yan erl tuey. Yu Yueh (Chyunjing pyngyth 24.5b) suggests that jtin (Arch. kgan) 
stands for (28) jye (Arch. ktet), which is phonologically impossible. See Karlgren, Loan characters, gi. 697. 

3.10 (a) See Gongyang, Shiuan 16.4. 

4.1 (a), phrase (29) wet chyt suoo shian der, yth wet gan dow. Yu Yueh (Chyunjing pyngyih 24.6a) 
suggests that (30) ‘one’, is superfluous, thus: ‘Only the first catch was used for sacrificial offerings’. 

5.1 (a) Her Shiou: (31) shiuh jee kwang yee: Chyt ren yeu, ‘shtuh means ‘mad’; it is a Chyi idiom.’ 
Roan Yuan, who notes that Luh Der-ming has (32) shtueh, with the faanchieh spelling (33) zuo/d£’ juét, 
suggests that (32) is etymologically connected with (34) shtueh, ‘to run wild’, as found in Litjth, (Lityunn 
22.308): (35) Guh show bwu shiueh ‘Therefore the animals do not run wild’. Bor-hwu-tong (ITIA.13b); 
Tjan Tjoe Som, op.cit., I1.514: ‘Why is it that a Feudal Lord, though he is mute or deaf or lame or a 
cripple or suffers from a loathsome disease, is not deposed? Out of piety towards the lord of men. The 
Ch’un Ch’tu says: ‘(On the days] chia-heti and cht-ch’ou the marquis of Ch’en, Pao, died’. The Chuan 
says: ‘On the day chia-hsti he disappeared, on the day cht-ch'ou he was found dead’. [The Marquis] 
was suffering from mental derangement; he wandered away, was lost, and died. He had [then] not yet 
been deposed.’ 

(b) Ju Yih-dong (Shyrsanjing jarjth 5a) rightly objects to the interpretation of the two dates and 
suggests that some entry has been inadvertently omitted after the first date. 

6.1 (a), phrase (36) huah woo yee. Her Shiou: (37) ‘To pass through [a state] without observing the 
proper rites is called huah; it is a Chyi idiom.’ 

(b), phrase (38) ysé chys huah woo. Jong Wen-jeng suggests that this huah is the Luu dialect form 
for the Gongvang variant (39) huah. Karlgren, Loan Characters 441 rejects Ju Jiun-sheng’s suggestion 
that Guuliang’s huah is a loan for (40) guoh, ‘to pass through’: ‘If Lu Te-ming, who gives it the ju-sheng, 
is right, the second form huo (g’wék) would be the proper reading. This word: ‘to plan, to design’ may 
then mean: ‘because he [only] had designs on us’, equal to the common expression [41] t’« wo. The 
curious similarity between Ku-liang and Kung-yang suggests that both are based on some earlier source 
which they have understood differently, each paraphrasing in his own way’. 

6.3 (a), phrase (42) Gay ytt guann fuhren yee. Jong Wen-jeng treats guann as a causative verb: ‘It 
was namely so that he allowed his wife to see this display’. It is not altogether impossible that guann 
here has a passive/causative function, ‘to cause to be seen’: ‘[The duke] was taking this opportunity to 
show off his wife’. 

6.4 (a) This sentence provides an early example of (43) shyh functioning as a copula. 

6.5 (a) Jong Wen-jeng suggests that (44) torng stands for (45) tong, thus: ‘[The wife of Hwan] had had 
intercourse with another man.’ Fann Ning notes that duke Juang’s mother, Wen Jiang, had sexual 
relations with duke Shiang of Chyi, and that one suspected that Torng was not the son of duke Hwan. 

7.1 (a) Her Shiou: (46) ‘Jsau means ‘firewood’. He burned it with firewood. Therefore, by an exten- 
sion of meaning, the expression jtau has come to mean ‘to burn with firewood’. It is an expression used 
among the people of Chyi.’ 

(b) Fann Ning: ‘[That the Chuenchiou] does not connect [the city of Shyanchiou] with the state [of 
Ju] means that the Chuenchtou wishes to make the crime of burning down a city equal to that of burning 
down [the capital of] a state.’ 

7.2 (a) Yu Yueh (Chyunjing pyngyth 23.3b—4a) takes how, in phrase (47) guey jee wu how, as ‘de- 
scendant’, an interpretation to be rejected. 
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8.6 (a) Her Shiou: (48) ‘Sheng means ‘to initiate’. It is an expression meaning ‘to take sole charge 
of a matter’.’ Koong Goang-sen: “The expression (49) sheng shyh indicates that one event occurs as a 
consequence of another event.’ 

(b), phrase (50) cherng shyy hu woo yee. Luh Der-ming indicates iidicceds: shyh, which would seem 
to necessitate the following rendering: ‘He completed [his mission] as ambassador to our state’. 

9.4 (a) For ‘the heir of the marquis of Chyi’, see Gongyang, Shiang 9.5. 

10.3 (a) Fann Ning: “The one who took the initiative to the meeting was [the marquis of] Wei. 
[The duke of] Luu went to Taurchour, but [the marquis of] Wei did not come. Therefore [the Chuenchiou] 
uses the expression fwu yuh (‘did not meet’) in order to reduce the disgrace.’ 

10.4 (a), phrase (51) jinn hwu wet yee. Roan Yuan notes that the text used by Shyu Yann had gwo, 
‘capital’ for wet, ‘siege’, a reading that Shyu Yann did not accept. Her Shiou comments as follows: 
‘The use of las (‘to come’), followed by a place name, indicates that it was near to the capital and that 
therefore [the campaign] nearly did not differ from a siege.’ Chern Lih accepts the reading gwo ‘capital’. 
Following Her Shiou the passage would have to be translated as follows: ‘It came close. Close to what? 
Close to a siege.” This interpretation seems impermissible. 

11.4 (a) I follow the suggestion of Wang Yiin-jy (Jingyth shuhwen 24.8a/b) in reading (52) guh 
for (53) guh. 

11.6 (a) For a discussion of this entry see Malmqvist, “On the meaning of the morpheme shyan 
in pre-Han and Han texts”, CY Y Y 39 (1969), pp. 360-61. 

13.1 (a) I prefer to read (53) gwo for wet, ‘siege’. For this see Hwan 10.4, note (a). 

(b) Cf Hwan 10.4. 

14.5 (a) Her Shiou, who treats (54) you charng hwu? as a question put by an advocatus dtaboli, para- 
phrases as follows: ‘Should the autumnal sacrifice not have been performed all the same?’ 

(b), phrase (55): a tentative translation: ‘[The duke of Luu] considered that it was permissible to 
perform the Autumnal sacrifice while the grain left over from the fire had not yet been replaced.’ This 
interpretation requires taking (56) wet as (57) sues, ‘although’, as has been suggested by Wang Yiin-jy 
(Jingjuann shyhisyr 168-9). Fann Ning, following Jenq Syh, paraphrases as follows: (58) “This entry 
could be made only on account of the fact that the Autumnal sacrifice had been performed while the 
grain left over from the fire had not yet been replaced. To use grain left over from a fire for a sacrifice 
in the ancestral temple is not the proper way in which a son exhausts his devotion. This is the greatest 
of disrespects.’ Fann Ning clearly treats (59) bwu jing yee as an independent clause. This interpretation 
requires the reversal of (60) kee yee. jyh into (61) kee jyh yee, which appears highly unlikely. The sentence 
(55) reappears, in a slightly modified form, at the end of this Guultang entry, and we would expect 
the two sentences to have the same subject: ‘[The Chuenchtou] considers that ...’. But this would 
obviously require the deletion of (62) kee from sentence (55). 

(c), phrase (63) fwu charng bih yeou jtan shyun jy shyh yan, “The preparations for the Autumnal sacrifice 
would necessarily extend over two ten-day periods.’ Fann Ning and Yang Shyh-shiun follow the variant 
reading (64) diann for (65) shyun, implying that the preparations for the sacrifice were undertaken both 
by the (66) diann shy (‘Officer in charge of the Royal household’) and by the ladies. Fann Ning quotes 
Jenq Syh: “There are only four days interval between ren-shen and yit-hay. This means that since so 
much work would have to be undertaken in such a short time, it is clear that the Autumnal sacrifice 
was performed in spite of the fact that one had not yet had time to replace the sacrificial grain.’ 

15.9 (a), phrase (67) moh yan eel. Her Shiou equates moh with (68) chean, ‘shallow; insignificant’: 
‘This would have been a shallow statement.’ Koong Goang-sen equates moh with (69) wu and paraphrases 
as follows: (70) wu suoo yong yan yee, “There was no need for stating this.’ Chern Lih suggests that moh 
means (71) wet, ‘insignificant’ and paraphrases as follows: (72) buh tzwu yan eel, ‘it was not worthy 
of comment.’ See Karlgren, Glosees on the T'so-chuan, gl. 193. 

16.5 (a), phrase (73) Jiann shyy shoou Wet, Shuoh erl buh neng shyy Wet sheau jong. Her Shiou, and 
later commentators, make a full stop after shuoh, which is interpreted as the ceremony for the promulga- 
tion of administrative statutes at the beginning of each month. The expression (74) shoou shuoh is not 
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found elsewhere in the Chuenchiou, which consistently employs the expression (75) shyh shuoh in this 
sense. The traditional interpretation of Her Shiou and others tallies badly with the context. The same 
interpretation as underlies my translation is found also in Jin Chyi-yuan, (Dwushu goanjtann, p. 200). 

(b), phrase (76) Day in Chyt. In accordance with the interpretation of Her Shiou this phrase is analysed 
as an attribute-head construct, in which Chyt serves as the head. 

18.1 (a), phrase (77) yit furen jy kang. I follow Fann Ning’s paraphrase: ‘At the meeting at Luh, the 
spouse acted in an overbearing and proud manner. It was therefore not possible to employ the [connect- 
ing particle] jy (‘and’) [which indicates a connection between persons of higher and lower ranks respec- 
tively]. Therefore the Text omits [reference to the spouse] and does not enumerate her [together with 
the duke]. That the Text now records that [the duke and the spouse] thereupon proceeded to Chyi is 
due to a wish to record the origin of the vicissitude brought about by the spouse, a fact which could 
not be left unrecorded. (The vicissitude obviously refers to the assassination of duke Hwan.) But as 
@ matter of fact the spouse was proud and could not be controlled (by the duke). Therefore the Text 
does not use the term jy (‘and’).’ 

(b), phrase (78) fwu cheng shuh yee. Luh Der-ming indicates a shang-sheng reading: shut, ‘to enumerate’; 
Fann Ning’s paraphrase (79) guh shee erl fwu shuu, ‘therefore [the Text] omits [reference to her] and does 
not enumerate [her together with the duke]’, also points to a shang-sheng reading. Since (80) is obviously 
a verb-object expression, we expect a chiuh-sheng reading: shuh. 

18.5 (a), phrase (81) je shang shiah yee. Fann Ning, followed by Yang Shyh-shiun, suggests that the 
use of the phrase (82) woo jiun, ‘our lord’ connects the highest (i.e. the ruler) and the lowest (i.e. the 
people). 
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Duke Juang 
1.1 The first year, Spring, the King’s first month. 


Gongyang: Why is it not stated that the duke succeeded to the title? In the 
Chuenchtou the succession of the son of an assassinated ruler is not indicated by 
the term jyt wey. Why is this so? In order to commiserate. Commiserate with whom? 
Commiserate with the son. 


Guuliang: The expression jys wey (‘to succeed to the title’) is not used [of the 
succession to the title] of an assassinated ruler. [This expression indicates that the 
succession was] correct. Why is that so? The answer is: if the late ruler did not die a 
natural death, then the son did not bear [to perform the ceremony of] succession. 


1.2 In the third month, the spouse withdrew to Chyi. 


Gongyang: What is implied by the term swen (‘grandson’)? Suen is the same as 
suenn (‘to withdraw’). Suwenn is used of the Interior in order to conceal [the fact 
that she] fled. The spouse was definitely already in Chyi. Why, then, does the Text 
state that she withdrew to Chyi? [Duke Juang] thought of his mother. By entering 
the first month [the Chuenchiou] represents the ruler as present. The first event 
[recorded in the section of the Chuenchiou relating to duke Juang] reveals his 
thoughts for his mother (a). Why is the spouse not referred to as lady Jiang? In 
order to degrade her. Why degrade her? She participated in the assassination of 
the duke. Under what circumstances did she do so? The spouse slandered the duke 
before the marquis of Chyi, [alleging that] the duke had said: “Torng is not my son, 
but the son of the marquis of Chyi.’ The marquis of Chyi became angry. [On one 
occasion when] the marquis of Chyi drank wine with him, he ordered prince Pern- 
sheng to escort him when he left. When he was about to mount his carriage [Pern- 
sheng] broke his back-bone and thereby killed him. To think of one’s mother is 
something of which [the Chuenchiou] approves. Why [does the Chuenchiou] degrade 
[her in this context where duke Juang is said to] think of his mother? [Under the 
circumstances, the Chuenchiou] does not allow [duke Juang] to think of his mother. 


Guuliang: The term suen (‘grandson’) is here used for suenn (‘to withdraw’) 
in order to conceal [that the mother of duke Juang] fled. At the time of the ann 
ceremony [the Chuenchiou] records the vicissitudes of the mother [of duke Juang]. 
[The Chuenchiou] for the first time treats her with human kindness. The Text 
omits her family name and her clan name in order to degrade her. Man’s relation 
to Heaven is as follows: he receives his orders in the form of the principles [governing 
human relationships]. As for his relation to his fellow man he receives his orders 
in the form of verbal instructions. The one who does not act in accordance with the 
principles [laid down by Heaven] is rejected by Heaven. The one who does not act 
in accordance with the verbal instructions is rejected by his fellow men. Ministers 
and sons have greatly received commands (b). 


1.3 In Summer Shan Bor went to meet the King’s daughter. 
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Gongyang: Who was this Shan Bor? One of our great officers who had been 
invested by the Son of Heaven. Why is he not referred to as an envoy? The Son 
of Heaven summoned him and employed him as envoy. What is implied by the 
phrase ‘went to meet her’? [The Son of Heaven] ordered us to act as host in this 
matter. Why did he do so? When the Son of Heaven gives his daughter in marriage 
to a feudal lord he necessarily orders a feudal lord of the same clan [as the Son of 
Heaven] to act as host. When a feudal lord gives a daughter in marriage to a great 
officer he necessarily orders a great officer of the same clan to act as host. 

Guultang: Who was this Shan Bor? One of our great officers who had been in- 
vested by the Son of Heaven. He was an invested great officer and is therefore not 
referred to by his personal name. Why does the Text not use the term ru (‘to enter’)? 
It would be impermissible to use this term with reference to the [King’s] capital. 
Why is that so? The answer is: the prince himself (i.e. duke Hwan) (a) had been 
assassinated in Chyi. [The Son of Heaven had] ordered him (i.e. the son and suc- 
cessor of the assassinated ruler) to act as host [at the marriage ceremony] and to 
participate in these rites together with [the marquis of] Chyi. The significance 
[of the term ru] was definitely not acceptable. 

1.4 In Autumn [we] built a reception house for the King’s daughter outside 
[the palace grounds] (a). 

Gongyang: Why was this entry made? In order to criticize. What was there to 
criticize? To build it was in accordance with the rites. [To build it] outside [the 
palace grounds] was not in accordance with the rites. Why is that so? To build it 
outside [the palace grounds] was not in accordance with the rites. Why was it 
proper to build it? The one who acted as host for the King’s daughter must build 
a new building for her. Why is that so? [To receive the King’s daughter] in the 
duke’s official palace would not do; [to receive her] in the palace of the duke’s wife 
[might give rise to] doubts. The residence of the duke’s daughters were too humble 
[an abode for the King’s daughter]. The correct principles therefore necessitated the 
building of a new reception house for her. 

Guuliang: To build it was in accordance with the rites. [To build it] outside 
[the palace grounds] was not in accordance with the rites. Why was it in accordance 
with the rites to build it? The one who acts as host for the King’s daughter must 
appear from the southern gate of the palace. [To receive the King’s daughter] 
in the ancestral temple would be to honour her unduly. [To receive her] in the 
palace [of the duke’s wife] would be too humble. To build [a new reception house] 
for her [was therefore in accordance with] the regulations. To build it outside was 
correct under the changed circumstances. Why is that so? (b) Men involved in a 
feud [with the bridegroom] do not participate in his marriage ceremony. [Persons 
wearing] mourning clothes do not come in contact with [persons wearing festive] 
ceremonial dresses. Why does the Text not state that the marquis of Chyi came to 
meet his bride [in Luu]? [The Chuenchiou] does not [wish to] grant the marquis of 
Chyi the right to participate in a ritual ceremony together with us. 
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1.5 In Winter, in the tenth month, on the day yit-Aay, Lin, marquis of Chern, 
died. 

Guuliang: In the case of the death of a feudal lord the cay is given to indicate 
that his death was correct. 

1.6 The King sent Shu of Rong to confer distinctions on [the late] duke Hwan. 

Gongyang: What is implied by the term ‘to confer’? [It means] to present. What 
is implied by the term ‘distinction’? [The King] added to [the distinctions previously 
given in the form of] dresses to our duke. Why does the Text speak of ‘duke Hwan’? 
The distinctions were conferred posthumously (a). 

Guuliang: The rites provide for [feudal lords] to receive distinctions [from the 
King], but they do not provide [for an envoy of the King] to come and confer 
distinctions. To confer distinctions [in this manner] is not correct. To confer distinc- 
tions on a living person and [actually] execute the conferment after his death is in 
accordance with the rites. But to confer distinctions posthumously on a person 
who has not received [these] distinctions in his life-time is extremely incorrect. 

1.7 The King’s daughter went to be married in Chyi. 

Gongyang: Why was this entry made? We acted as host at this [ceremony]. 

Guuliang: The one who acted as mediator escorted her. 

1.8 An army of Chyi shifted [the population of the cities] Pyng, Tzy and Wu 
of [the state of] Jih (a). 

Gongyang: What is implied by this transitive use of the term chtan (‘to shift’)? 
(The army of Chyi] took these [cities]. If so, why does the Text not state this? 
(The Chuenchtou] conceals this for the sake of duke Shiang [of Chyi]. The Text 
does not [normally] record the occupation of cities by [an] Exterior [state]. Why 
was this instance recorded? In order to magnify the event. Why so? This was the 
beginning of the end [for the state of Jih]. 

Guuliang: Jih was a state. Pyng-tzy-wu was [also] a state (b). Some say that [the 
army of Chyi] shifted [the population of] Jih to Pyng-tzy-wu. 

2.1 In the second year, in Spring, in the King’ s second month, there was the 
burial of duke Juang of Chern. 

2.2 In Summer, prince Chingq-fuu lead an army and attacked Yuchiou. 

Gongyang: What was this Yuchiou? A city in Juliuh. Why does the Text not 
connect it with Juliuh? In order to represent it as a state. Why so? The ruler resided 
there. 

Guuliang: The term fa (‘to attack’) is used only of states. Iu-yu-chiou was a city 
of Ju. Why, then, does the Text use the term fa? A duke’s son is noble; an army 
is weighty. [For a duke’s son] to attack another man’s city [with an army] was 
embarrassing for the duke’s son. By representing the duke’s son as embarrassed 
[the Chuenchtou] criticizes the duke. One of the commentaries says: “The ruler 
stayed [there and the Chuenchiou therefore] treats it as important (a). 

2.3 In Autumn, in the seventh month, the King’s daughter [who had been 
married to the marquis] of Chyi, died. 
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Gongyang: The deaths of wives [of the princes] of the Exterior are not [normally] 
recorded. Why does the Text record this death? It was registered [by the court 
historian]. Why was it registered? We acted as host [for the marriage ceremony]. 

Guultang: The one who acted as host [for the ceremony] recorded her death. 

2.4 In Winter, in the twelfth month, lady Jiang, wife of [the late] duke [Hwan] 
had a meeting with the marquis of Chyi in Haw. 

Guuliang: Once married a woman does not cross the border. To cross the border 
is not correct. The term huey (‘to meet’) is not used of a woman. The Text uses the 
term huey in order to indicate that it was incorrect. To feast [the marquis of Chyi] 
was [incorrect to the] extreme. 

2.5 On the day yii-yeou, Pyng, duke of Songq, died. 

3.1 In the third year, in Spring, in the King’s first month, Nih joined with the 
army of Chyi and attacked Wei. 

Gongyang: Who was this Nih? One of our great officers who had not yet been 
invested. 

Guuliang: Who was this Nih? The duke’s son Nih. Why does the Text not refer 
to him as the duke’s son? [The Chuwenchiou] condemns him for having a meeting 
with the enemy and for having attacked [a state whose ruler had] the same clan 
name [as Luu]. Therefore [the Chuenchiou] degrades him and refers to him by 
his personal name. 

3.2 In Summer, in the fourth month, there was the burial of duke Juang of Sonq. 

Guuliang: The Text gives the month indicating that there were irregular circum- 
stances. 

3.3 In the fifth month there was the burial of King Hwan. 

Gongyang: No mention has here (in this year) been made of the death of the King. 
Why, then, does the Text record the burial? It was obviously a second burial (a). 

Guuliang: The commentary says: ‘It was a second burial. According to the ritual 
of a second burial [the mourners wear] the sy dress of coarse cloth [which is the 
lowest of the five grades of mourning clothes]. [That one] employed the lowest 
[grade of mourning clothes was due to] the long interval [between the death and 
the second burial]. Some say that the burial was deferred in an attempt to appeal 
to the feudal lords [to attend the burial]. That the Text records the death but not 
the burial [of the Son of Heaven] is due to the fact that [the burial] necessarily was 
performed at the proper time [and that there therefore was no need to record the 
event]. Why was that necessarily so? No doubt [as to the time of the burial] could 
adhere to this function, where all under Heaven participated in the burial of one 
man. [Therefore] the Text records the burial [only in order to indicate that] there 
were irregular circumstances which endangered the burial. [Since Royal Jou] 
was near [to the state of Luu the announcement of] the death of the King could 
not have been lost. When no record is made of the death of the King this means 
that he had lost control over all under Heaven. The In force alone cannot produce 
life, nor can the Yang force or Heaven do so. Only when the three are combined 
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into one are they able to produce life. One may therefore speak both of the son of the 
mother and of the Son of Heaven. Those in superior position choose an appellation 
proper to their status. Those in inferior position choose an appellation proper to 
their status. That the King is referred to as ‘Wang’ signifies that it is towards him 
that the people (wanq=) come forward. 


3.4 In Autumn the third brother of [the marquis of] Jih entered into Chyi with 
[the city of] Shyi [which he placed under the protectorate of Chyi]. 

Gongyang: Who was this ‘third brother of [the marquis of] Jih’? The younger 
brother of the marquis of Jih. Why is he not referred to by his personal name? 
He was worthy. In what respect was he worthy? He took the penalty upon himself. 
Under what circumstances did he do so? Master Luu says: ‘He asked permission to 
perpetuate the five halls of the ancestral temple in order to preserve [the offerings 
for his] elder and younger sisters and paternal aunts (a). 

Guultang: Shyi was a city of Jih. The expression ‘entered into Chyi’ indicates 
that he [wished to] serve Chyi with the city of Shyi. The term rwh (‘to enter’) implies 
that those [who were] inside refused to admit [those who entered]. 

3.5 In Winter the duke halted in Lang. 

Gongyang: Why does the Text state that [the duke] halted in Lang? [The Chuen- 
chiou] castigates [the duke] for eventually being unable to realize his intention 
of going to the rescue of Jih. 

Guuliang: T'syh means ‘to halt’. [The duke] was possessed by fear [of Chyi]. 
He wished to go to the rescue of Jih, but was unable to do so. 

4.1 In the fourth year, in Spring, in the King’s second month, lady Jiang, wife 
of the [late] duke [Hwan] feasted the marquis of Chyi at Juhchiou. 

Guultang: To feast [the marquis of Chyi] was [improper to the] extreme. [This 
entry] is a means whereby [the Chuenchtou] criticizes the marquis of Chyi. 

4.2 In the third month [duke Yiin’s] eldest daughter [who had been married to the 
marquis] of Jih, died. 

Guuliang: The deaths of wives [of the princes] of the Exterior were not recorded. 
Why does the Text here record her death? She was a daughter of our [prince]. 
When she married a feudal lord her noble status became equal [to that of a feudal 
lord]. Since we changed [the ritual praxis and wore mourning] for her, the Text 
records her death (a). 

4.3 In Summer the marquis of Chyi, the marquis of Chern and the earl of Jenq 
met at Chwei. 

4.4 The marquis of Jih made a grand leaving of his state. 

Gongyang: What is implied by the expression dah chiuh (‘grand leaving’)? [The 
state of Jih] was extinguished. Who extinguished it? [The state of] Chyi extinguished 
it. Why is this not stated? It is a concealment for the sake of duke Shiang. The 
Chuenchtiou conceals [evil deeds] for the sake of the worthy. In what respect was 
duke Shiang worthy? He acted in revenge. What was there to revenge? [The death 
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of] a distant ancestor. Duke Ai was boiled to death in Jou. The marquis of Jih had 
slandered. him [before the King]. Through duke Shiang’s action on this occasion 
his ambition to serve his ancestors had been fulfilled. In what way did he fulfil 
[his ambitions]? Duke Shiang was about to take revenge on Jih. He divined and 
[the reply] said: ‘One half of the army shall be lost.’ [Duke Shiang said:] ‘Even if 
I should die in this undertaking it will yet be auspicious.’ [By] how many generations 
was this distant ancestor [separated from duke Shiang]? [By] nine generations. 
Is it permissible to take revenge after the lapse of nine generations? Even if one 
hundred generations had lapsed it would yet be permissible. Does this apply also to 
[the head of a great officer's] house? The answer is: it does not. Why does it apply 
to [the head of] a state? The rulers of a state are [all] one body. The disgrace of a 
former ruler is [also] the disgrace of the present ruler. The disgrace of the present 
ruler is [also] the disgrace of the former ruler. Why are all the rulers of a state 
[, past and present,] one body? The ruler of a state makes the state his body (i.e. 
he identifies himself with the state). [The status of] the feudal lords was hereditary. 
Therefore the rulers of a state were all one body. [But] the present [ruler of] Jih 
had no guilt, was not this [revenge taken by the marquis of Chyi] excessive (a)? 
The answer is: it was not. If in times of old there had been an enlightened Son of 
Heaven, then the marquis of Jih [who had slandered duke Ai] would of necessity 
have been executed and the state of Jih would have come to an end (b). That the 
marquis of Jih was not executed and that the state of Jih was allowed to exist 
until this time was due to the fact that there was no enlightened Son of Heaven 
(c). In times of old feudal lords necessarily conducted the affairs of meeting and 
assembling [with other feudal lords] and were duty-bound to pay courtesy calls 
on one another. [On such occasions] of mutual contacts references were necessarily 
made to the former rulers in the official addresses. Ran tzer Chyt Jih wu shuo yan 
(d). It was impossible [for the states of Chyi and Jih] to share the same world. 
Therefore the one who was about to eliminate the marquis if Jih had to eliminate 
[the state of] Jih [at the same time]. Would it have been proper for duke Shiang 
to act in this manner if there had been an enlightened Son of Heaven? The answer 
is: no. If so, why did duke Shiang do it? When there is no Son of Heaven above 
and no regional chiefs below, it is permissible to act in accordance with one’s feelings 
of mercy or hate. 

Guuliang: The term dah chiuh (‘grand leaving’) is an expression indicating that 
not one man was left [in Jih]. It is said that the exodus of the people was completed 
after four years. The marquis of Jih was worthy and yet the marquis of Chyi ex- 
tinguished him. That the Text does not speak of the extinction and instead states 
that [the marquis of Jih] ‘made a grand leaving of his state’ is due to the fact that 
[the Chuenchiou] does not wish to ‘Tepresent a vulgar man as inflicting this [dis- 
grace] upon a superior man. 

4.5 In the sixth month, on the day yis-chour, the marquis of Chyi buried ee 
Yiin’s] eldest daughter [who had been married to the marquis] of Jih. 
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Gongyang: The burial of wives {of rulers] of the Exterior were not [normally] 
recorded. Why was an entry made here? In order to commiserate with her. Why so? 
Her country had perished and there was no one to bury her [but the marquis of 
Chyi]. This [extinction of Jih] was an act of revenge. Why, then, did [the marquis 
of Chyi] bury her? [The marquis of Chyi] extinguished where it was proper to do so, 
and buried where it was proper to do so. Under what circumstances was it proper 
to bury her? The one who took revenge was not out to kill him (i.e. the marquis 
of Jih) but to expel him. [The Chuenchtou] considers that had [the attack of the 
marquis of Chyi] coincided with the binn ceremony of the marquis of J ih, even then 
[the marquis of Chyi] would have buried him. 

Guuliang: The burials of wives [of rulers] of the Exterior were not [normally] 
recorded. Why does the Text record the burial here? She was our daughter. She had 
lost her state. Therefore [the Chuenchtou] commiserates with her and records her 
burial. 

4.6 Autumn, the seventh month. 

4.7 In Winter the duke and a man from Chyi hunted in Haw. 

Gongyang: Why did the duke hunt with a man of low rank? [It was] the marquis 
of Chyi. If so, why does the Text refer to him as ‘a man’? [The Chuenchiou] conceals 
[the fact that the duke] hunted together with the enemy. Since both before and 
after this occasion there were matters [which involved contacts between the duke 
and the marquis of Chyi], why is criticism expressed only here? In the case of feuds 
criticism is expressed only once. Therefore [the Chuenchtiou] selects [the incidence 
which warranted] the most severe [criticism] and applies its criticism there. Nothing 
could warrant a more severe criticism that the fact that [the duke] hunted with his 
enemy. Why is criticism expressed only once in the case of feuds? At no time is it 
permissible to communicate with one’s feud enemy. In cases of such communica- 
tions [the Chuenchiou] expresses severe criticism. Since no amount of criticism would 
be adequate, criticism is expressed only once. Other similar instances are to be 
interpreted analogically (a). 

Guuliang: The term ‘a man from Chyi’ refers to the marquis of Chyi. Why is he 
referred to as ‘a man’? The Text humbles the duke’s opposite number in order to 
humble the duke. Why does the Text humble the duke? One’s resentment is not 
released unless one takes revenge. [The Chuenchiou] castigates [the duke] for having 
released his resentment. 

5.1 The fifth year, Spring, the King’s first month. 

5.2 In Summer lady Jiang went to the army of Chyi. 

Guuliang: The term ruh (‘to enter’) is used of an army on account of its multitude. 
Once married a woman does not cross the borders [of her state]. To cross the borders 
is not correct. 

5.3 In Autumn Li-lai of Yi came on a court visit. 

Gongyang: What was this ‘Yi’? [It was] the small Juliuh (a). If so, why does 
the Text refer to it as Yi? It could not yet be made known by its [proper] name. 
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What was this ‘Li-lai’? The personal name [of the ruler of Yi]. Why does the Text 
refer to him by his personal name? [His was] a small state. 

Guuliang: Yi was a state. Li-lai was the ruler of this small state and had not yet 
been invested in his feudal rank [by the King]. 

5.4 In Winter the duke joined men from Chyi, men from Sonq, men from Chern 
and men from Tsay and attacked Wei. 

Gongyang: Why did they attack Wei? In order to restore Shuoh [to his position]. 
Why does the Text not state that they restored Shuoh, marquis of Wei? In order to 
conceal [the fact that] the King [had tried to rescue Wei]. 

Guuliang: These [men were] the marquis of Chyi and the duke of Sonq. Why does 
the Text refer to them as ‘men’? By referring to [these] feudal lords as ‘men’ [the 
Chuenchiou] represents the duke as a [common] man. Why so? He acted contrary 
to the command of the King by Heaven’s Grace. 

6.1 In the sixth year, in Spring, in the King’s third month, the King’s man Tzyy- 
tuh went to the rescue of Wei. 

Gongyang: Who was this ‘the King’s man’? A man of low rank. What is [implied 
by the use of his personal name] Tzyy-tuh? He was noble. If 80, why is he referred 
to as ‘man’? The Text connects him with [ordinary] men. Why so? He was the King’s 
man (a). 

Guuliang: [The term] wang ren (‘the King’s man’) refers to a man of low rank. 
The Text refers to him by his personal name [thus indicating that he was] a noble 
man. [The Chuenchiou] approves of his going to the rescue of Wei. When the one 
who is going to the rescue is approved of [by the Chuenchiou], then the attacked 
[party] is represented as in the wrong. 

6.2 In Summer, in the sixth month, Shuoh, marquis of Wei, entered into Wei. 

Gongyang: Why is Shuoh, marquis of Wei, referred to by his personal name? In 
order to disown him. Why disown him? He acted contrary to [the King’s] command. 
Why does the Text use the term ruh (‘to enter’)? It is an expression denoting usurpa- 
tion. 

Guuliang: Why does the Text not state that [they] attacked Wei and instated 
Shuoh? [The feudal lords must] not act contrary to the command of the King 
by Heaven’s Grace. The term ruh (‘to enter’) indicates that those who were inside 
refused to admit [the one who entered]. Why did they refuse to admit him? On 
account of the fact that he was disowned on the command of the King. The Text 
refers to Shuoh by his personal name in order to condemn him. If Shuoh’s entry 
was opposed [by the people of Wei], then [his previous exit] [must have been] 
in accordance [with the people’s wishes]. Both when leaving and entering [his state] 
Shuoh is referred to by his personal name. [The Chuenchiou] disowns him in ac- 
cordance with the King’s command. 

6.3 In Autumn the duke arrived from his attack on Wei. 

Gongyang: Why does the Text sometimes mention reports [to the ancestral 
temple] concerning [the duke’s return from] a meeting and sometimes reports 
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concerning [the duke’s return from] an attack? When a satisfactory result had 
been brought about, reports were made concerning the return from a meeting; 
when no satisfactory result had been brought about, reports were made concerning 
the attack. Why was a report made concerning the attack in the case of the entering 
into Wei of Shuoh, marquis of Wei? [The duke] did not dare to report a victory 
over the Son of Heaven. 

Guultang: Evil matters are not reported [to the ancestral temple]. Why? Why was 
a report made here? If it had not been reported there would have been no means 
of making manifest the full extent of the duke’s evil undertakings. 

6.4 There were ming insects. 

6.5 In Winter a man from Chyi came to present precious objects from Wei. 

Gongyang: Since these were precious objects from Wei, why did a man from 
Chyi come to present them? A man from Wei presented them. If so, why does the 
Text refer to a man from Chyi? [Chyi] ceded [these precious objects] to us. Under 
what circumstances were they ceded to us? The marquis of Chyi said: “This was 
not due to my strength, but to the strength of the marquis of Luu.’ 

Guuliang: [The Chuenchiou] represents Chyi as the leader of this undertaking, 
thereby giving Chyi its due share of the condemnation. [The Chuenchiou] represents 
[the envoy] as having first gone down to Chyi and then come to us. [In this way 
the blame for] the evil war was diminished (i.e. some blame was directed against 
the marquis of Chyi). 

7.1 In the seventh year, in Spring, lady Jiang had a meeting with the marquis 
of Chyi in Farng. 

Guultang: Women do not participate in meetings. For a woman to do so is not 
correct. | 

7.2 In Summer, in the fourth month, on the day shin-mao, at night, the regular 
stars were not visible. 

Guuliang: The term ‘regular stars’ refers to the fixed stars. The period from the 
sunset to the appearance of the stars is called ‘evening’. The phrase ‘were not 
visible’ indicates that they [normally] were visible. 

7.3 At midnight the stars fell like rain. 

Gongyang: What were ‘the regular stars’? The fixed stars. If the fixed stars 
were not visible, how was it known that it was midnight? The stars [eventually] 
returned. What is implied by the expression ‘like rain’? It signifies that it was not 
a case of an [actual] rain. If so, why does the Text use the expression ‘like rain’? 
The unrevised Chuenchiou said: ‘It rained stars which fell to within a foot of the 
ground and then returned.’ The superior man revised this, stating: “The stars fell 
like rain.’ Why was this entry made? In order to record an extraordinary event. 

Guuliang: Did this falling of the stars like rain take place at midnight? The Chuen- 
chtiou transmits clear evidence and doubts as such. Mid[night] is [a] minute [point 
of time] and yet [the Chuenchiou] says [that this took place at] midnight. There 
was clear evidence of this. How did [the recorder] know that it was midnight? When 
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this portent occurred the time was recorded and it was found to be midnight. Why 
does the Text not state that the fixed stars fell like rain? We know that the fixed 
stars were not visible and consequently we have no means of ascertaining that they 
fell. When we see something that falls and hits the ground, then we may use the 
expression yeu (‘it rains’). This expression is used of what is manifested above and 
[clearly] seen below. Of that which is manifested below but not seen above, one 
uses the expression yeun (‘to fall’). How could it here be a case of rain? 

7.4 In Autumn there were great floods. 

Guultang: When both highlying and lowlying [areas] suffer from floods, it is 
called ‘great floods’. 

7.5 There was no wheat and no grain in the blade. 

Gongyang: If there was no grain in the blade, why does the Text first state that 
there was no wheat and then that there was no grain in the blade? A single calamity 
was not recorded. The entry concerning the loss of the grain was not made until 
it was confirmed that there was no wheat. Why was this entry made? In order to 
record a calamity. 

Guuliang: The wheat and the grain in the blade were affected at the same time. 


7.6 In Winter lady Jiang had a meeting with the marquis of Chyi at Guu. 

Guultang: Women do not participate in meetings. For a woman to do so is not 
correct. 

8.1 In the eighth year, in Spring, in the King’s first month, the army halted 
in Lang in order to wait for the men from Chern and the men from Tsay. 

Gongyang: The term ‘to wait’ is not used in conjunction with halts. Why is it 
so used here? The Text represents the fact as unavoidable. 

Guuliang: Tsyh means ‘to halt’; syh means ‘to wait’. 

8.2 On the day jea-wuu we dedicated the arms. 

- Gongyang: What is implied by the term tsyr bing (‘to dedicate the arms’)? [The 
ceremony when the army] leaves [on a campaign] is called tsyr bing (a). [The ceremony 
when the army] returns is called jenn lew (‘marshalling the battalions’) (b). The 
ritual of these [ceremonies] is the same and both are exercizes in warfare. Why is 
the expression tsyr bing used here? On account of the long wait (c). Why so? We 
advanced on the day jea-wuu. Thereafter we dedicated our arms there. 

Guuliang: [The ceremony when the army] leaves is called chyr bing. It is an 
exercise in warfare. [The ceremony when the army] returns is called jenn leu. It is 
[also] an exercise in warfare. The chyr bing ceremony had been performed, but 
[the troops of] Chern and Tsay had not arrived. Military matters should be con- 
cluded in a stern manner (d). Therefore it is said: “The one who well knows how to 
form his battle formations does not [need to] fight.’ It is this that it refers to. The 
one who well knows how to govern his state, does not [need to] set up an army 
(e). The one who well knows how to command an army does not [need to] form 
battle formations (f). The one who well knows how to form his battle formations 
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does not [need to] fight (g). The one who well knows how to fight does not [need 
to] die (h). The one who well knows how to die shall not perish (i). 

8.3 In Summer [our] army and the army of Chyi besieged [the city of] Cherng. 
Cherng surrendered to the army of Chyi. 

Gongyang: What was this Cherng? [It was the state of] Shenq (a). If so, why does 
the Text refer to it as Cherng? In order to conceal the fact that [we] extinguished 
[a state whose ruler had] the same clan name [as our ruler]. Why was it not said 
that they surrendered to our army? In order to avoid mentioning [our participation]. 

Guuliang: Why does the Text say that they surrendered to the army of Chyi? 
In order not to represent the army of Chyi as having overawed Cherng. 

8.4 In Autumn the army returned. 

Gongyang: What is implied by the term ‘returned’? It is a term denoting approval. 
Since this was the extinction [of a state of] the same clan name, what was there to 
approve of? [The Chuenchiou] represents the army as exhausted (a). The army was 
indeed exhausted. Why, then, represent the army as exhausted (b). The army had 
no blame [in this undertaking]. 

Guultang: The term hwan (‘to return’) indicates that the matter had not been 
concluded. [Our army] withdrew. 

8.5 In Winter, in the eleventh month, on the day goei-wey, Wu-jyh of Chyi 
assassinated his ruler Ju-erl. 

Guuliang: To use the name of the state in the place of the surname of a great 
officer who has assassinated his ruler indicates arrogation. [He] assassinated [his 
ruler] in order to succeed him. 

9.1 In the ninth year the people of Chyi killed Wu-jyh. 

Guuliang: That Wu-jyh is referred to [simply] by his personal name indicates 
the lapse of his [attempt at] arrogation. The use of the term ren (‘the people’) 
as the agent of the killing of a great officer denotes the killing of someone guilty. 

9.2 The duke and a great officer of Chyi made a covenant in Jih. 

Gongyang: Why did the duke make a covenant with a great officer? There was 
no ruler in Chyi. Why, then, does the Text not give the personal name [of the great 
officer]? In order to conceal [the fact that the duke] made a covenant with one 
great officer. The Text pretends that many great officers participated [in the 
covenant]. 

Guuliang: The term jyi (‘and’) is not used to connect a duke and a great officer. 
Since there was no ruler [in Chyi] the personal name of the great officer is not given. 
The covenant concerned the instatement of the son Jeou. Since the decision of the 
covenant was [subsequently] changed, the day is not given. When Chyi had no 
duke the decision lay with the duke [of Luu]. The duke did not avail himself of the 
opportunity to instate Jeou. [The Chuenchtou] therefore condemns the Interior. 

9.3 In Summer the duke attacked Chyi and instated Jeou. 

Gongyang: What is implied by the term nah (‘to instate’)? It is an expression 
denoting a [forced] entry. Why does the Text state that he attacked it? To use the 
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term nah in conjunction with the term fa (‘to attack’) is the same as [to say] that the 
duke was unable to instate Jeou. Who was this Jeou? He was the duke’s son Jeou. 
Why is he not referred to as a duke’s son? In the presence of the ruler a subject 
is referred to by his personal name. 

Guultang: The duke did not avail himself of the opportunity to instate Jeou 
and did not attack until after the change [of opinion in favour of Sheau-bor] in 
Chyi. Therefore the Text does not conceal the defeat at the battle at Ganshyr in 
order to condemn the Interior (a). 

9.4 Sheau-bor of Chyi entered into Chyi. 

Gongyang: Why is the name of the state here used in place of a surname? [He] 
controlled the state. Why does the Text use the term ruh (‘to enter’)? It is an ex- 
pression denoting usurpation. 

Guuliang: The term guet (‘to return’) is used of a great officer who returns with 
good intentions after having fled his state. The term rwh (‘to enter’) is used when he 
returns with evil intentions. Gong-suen Wu-jyh of Chyi assassinated duke Shiang 
of Chyi, whereupon Gong-tzyy Jeou and Gong-tzyy Sheau-bor were unable to 
remain [in Chyi] and [therefore] left in exile. The people of Chyi killed Wu-jyh and 
went to meet Gong-tzyy Jeou in Luu. Gong-tzyy Sheau-bor did not yield to Gong- 
tzyy Jeou and entered [Chyi] before him, and, in addition to that, had him killed 
in Luu. Therefore the Text says: ‘Sheau-bor of Chyi entered into Chyi’ in order to 
condemn him. 

9.5 In Autumn, in the seventh month, on the day ding-yeou, there was the burial 
of duke Shiang of Chyi. 

9.6 In the eighth month, on the day geng-shen, [the duke] and the army of Chyi 
fought at Ganshyr. Our army was utterly defeated. 

- Gongyang: The term bay (‘defeat’) is not [normally] used of the Interior. Why 
does the Text use this term here? In order to boast of the defeat (a). Why so? [Luu] 
was taking revenge [on Chyi]. Since here [Luu] took revenge on a great state, why 
was a man of low rank employed [as commander of the army]? The duke [commanded 
the army]. If so, why is this not stated? The Chuenchiou does not give the duke 
credit for the revenge. Why so? Those who took revenge were in subordinate position 
(b). 

9.7 In the ninth month men from Chyi seized Tzyy Jeou and killed him. 

Gongyang: Why does the Text state that they seized him? It is an expression used 
[out of consideration for] the Interior. [Chyi] intimidated us and made us kill Tzyy 
Jeou. Why is he referred to as Tzyy Jeou (‘the son Jeou’)? He was nobel. Under 
what circumstances was he nobel? He was the one who was suited to be ruler. 

Guuliang: The term ‘seize’ is not used of the Exterior. The Text [here] uses the 
term ‘seize’ in order to embarrass the Interior. ‘Seize’ is an expression denoting 
ease. It is the same as to say: ‘[We] took their Tzyy Jeou and killed him.’ A town 
of ten households may give protection to refugees; a town of a hundred households 
may hide and protect someone from death. [The Chuenchiou] considers it an embar- 
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rassment for the duke that he was unable to preserve Tzyy Jeou even with the aid 
of Luu, a state of a thousand chariots. 

9.8 In Winter [we] deepened [the river] Shu. 

Gongyang: What was this ‘Shu’? It was a water. What is implied by the term 
shiunn jy? [We] deepened it. Why did we do so? [We] feared Chyi. Why did we 
fear Chyi? We had refused to kill (a) Tzyy Jeou. 

Guuliang: The expression shiunn Shu means that [we] deepened [the river] Shu. 
The Text makes it clear that our strength was insufficient [to withstand an attack 
from Chyi]. 

10.1 In the tenth year, in Spring, in the King’s first month, the duke defeated 
an army of Chyi at Charngshaur. 

Guuliang: Since this was a surprise battle (a) the day is not given. The term bay 
(defeat’) is here used of a surprise battle in order to represent the Interior as vic- 
torious. 

10.2 In the second month the duke invaded Sonq. 

Gongyang: Why does the Text sometimes use the term chin (‘to invade’) and some- 
times the term fa (‘to attack’)? The term chin is used of gross operations (a), while 
the term fa is used of minute (b) operations (b). The term fa and the term jann 
(‘to battle’) are not used in the same context, nor are the terms wei (‘to besiege’) 
and jann (‘to battle’), or mieh (‘to extinguish’) and ruh (‘to enter’). [The Chuen- 
chiou] records only the more important [of these operations]. 

Guuliang: The season is [normally] indicated in the event of invasions. Why does 
the Text here give the month? Having created a deep resentment [against Luu] 
in Chyi, [the duke] in addition withdrew [from Chyi] and invaded Sonq, [thereby] 
contracting more numerous enemies. [The Chuenchiou] condemns him and there- 
fore exercizes care and gives the month. 

10.3 In the third month the people of Song removed [the state of] Suh. 

Gongyang: What is implied by this transitive use of the term chian (‘to remove’)? 
[Suh could] not communicate [with other states than Sonq]. [Sonq] surrounded it 
with its territory (a). Master Sheen says: “The term buh tong (‘could not communi- 
cate’) indicates in fact that [the ruler of Sonq] subsequently made them (i.e. the 
people of Suh] his subjects (b). 

Guuliang: Chian (‘to remove’) is an expression denoting extermination. That 
the Text does not indicate the place is due to the fact that Suh hereafter does not 
appear in the Text. The term chian may also indicate the removal [of the capital], 
while the state has as yet not been lost. 

10.4 In Summer, in the sixth month, the army of Chyi and the army of Song 
halted in Lang. 

Guuliang: Tsyh means ‘to halt’. [They] feared us. 

10.5 The duke defeated the Song army at Shengchiou. 

Gongyang: Why does the Text state that they halted in Lang? [They] attacked 
[us]. If so, why does the Text state that [the army of Chyi] halted? Chyi participated 
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in the attack but not in the battle. Therefore the Text might have used the term 
fa (‘to attack’). But we were able to defeat them. Therefore the Text states that 
they halted. 


Guuliang: Since it was a surprise battle the day is not given. The term bay (‘to 
defeat’) is here used of a surprise attack in order to represent the Interior as vic- 
torious. 

10.6 In Autumn, in the ninth month, Jing defeated the army of Tsay in Shen 
and returned with Shiann-wuu, marquis of Tsay. 


Gongyang: What was this ‘Jing’? It was the name of one [of the nine] depart- 
ments. [In the designation of a barbarian nation] the name of the department is 
inferior to the name of the state; the name of the state is inferior to the family 
name; the family name is inferior to the term ren (‘man’); the term ren is inferior 
to the personal name; the personal name is inferior to the style; the style is inferior 
to the title of viscount. Why is Shiann-wuu, marquis of Tsay, here referred to by 
his personal name? In order to disown him. Why disown him? He was captured. 
Why is this fact not stated? [The Chuenchiou] does not grant the Yi and the Dyi 
barbarians the right to capture [a ruler of] a central state. 

Guuliang: This ‘Jing’ refers to [the state of] Chuu. Why is it referred to as ‘Jing’? 
In order to represent it as a barbarian state. Why so? When a sage [eventually] 
is established [as King], [the barbarian states] will necessarily be the last [to submit 
to him]. Under a weak Son of Heaven, they would be the first to rebel. Therefore 
the Text says ‘Jing’ in order to represent it as a barbarian state. Why is the marquis 
of Tsay referred to by his personal name? In order to disown him. Why disown him? 
He was captured. The term bay (‘defeat’) is not used of the central states. Why 
is it so used here? If the term bay had not been used of a central state here, would 
the capture of the marquis of Tsay then have been made evident? Why, then, 
is the term bay used? In order to explain the capture of the marquis of Tsay. The 
term yti gues (‘[they] returned with [him]’) is more agreeable that the term jyr 
(‘to seize’) (a). 

10.7 In Winter, in the tenth month, an army of Chyi extinguished Tarn. The 
viscount of Tarn fled to Jeu. 

Gongyang: Why does the Text not state that he left [his state]? His state had 
already been extinguished: there was nothing to leave. 

11.1 The eleventh year, Spring, the King’s first month. 

11.2 In Summer, in the fifth month, on the day wuh-yn, the duke defeated an 
army of Sonq at Tzy. 

Guultang: The term jann (‘to battle’) is not used of events relating to the Interior. 
The Text mentions [the defeat as] the more important event. The Text gives the 
day in order to give full expression to the fact that [the duke] defeated them, and 
to the fact Wann of Sonq was captured. 

11.3 In Autumn there were great floods in Sonq. 
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Gongyang: Why was this entry made? In order to record a calamity. Calamities 
in the Exterior were not [normally] recorded. Why was this instance recorded? 
[The floods] reached to us. 

Guuliang: Calamities in the Exterior were not [normally] recorded. Why was 
this instance recorded? [The ruler of Sonq] was the descendant of a royal house. 
When both highlying and lowlying [areas] are flooded it is called ‘great floods’. 

11.4 In Winter a daughter of the King went to be married in Chyi. 

Gongyang: Why was this entry made? [She] passed through our state. 

Guuliang: That the Text records the event is due to the fact that she passed through 
our state. 

12.1 In the twelfth year, in Spring, in the King’s third month, the third daughter 
of duke [Yiin, who had been married to the marquis of] Jih returned to Shyi. 

Gongyang: Why does the Text state that she returned to Shyi? In order to com- 
miserate with her. Why so? Her country had perished and she returned alone to her 
husband’s younger brother (a). 

Guuliang: The term gues (‘to return’) is used [only] of [one’s home] state. This 
Shyi was a city. Why, then, does the Text use the term guei? She was a daughter 
of [duke Yiin of] Luu. She has lost her country and was happy to have obtained a 
place [to live in]. Therefore the Text uses the term gues in this case. 

12.2 Summer, the fourth month. 

12.3 In Autumn, in the eighth month, on the day jea-wuu, Wann of Sonq assassi- 
nated his ruler Jie... 

Guuliang: Wann of Song was a man of low rank in Song. With men of low rank 
the name of their state is used in place of a family name. 

12.4 .. and his great officer Chyou-muh. 

Gongyang: What is imlied by the term jy: (‘and’)? [It signifies that Chyou-mubh] 
died for his lord (a). [The Chuenchiou records] many instances of assassinations of 
princes. Apart from [Chyou-muh] were there no others who died for their lord? 
[There were:] Koong-fuu and Shyun-shyi both died for their lord. Apart from 
Koong-fuu and Shyun-shyi were there no others who died for their lord? The answer 
is: there were. If 80, why was an entry made [only] in this case? [Chyou-muh] was 
worthy. In what respect was he worthy? Of Chyou-muh it may be said that ‘he 
did not fear the strong and the refractory’. (b). Under what circumstances did he 
‘not fear the strong and the refractory’? Wann once fought with duke Juang [of 
Luu] and was captured by him. Duke Juang returned, released him but confined 
him to the interior of the palace. [Duke Juang] did not return him until after several 
months (c). After his return he was made a great officer in Sonq. [On one occasion] 
he played chess (d) with duke Miin. [The duke’s] women were all standing at the 
side. Wann said: ‘Extreme indeed is the goodness and the virtue of the marquis of 
Luu. Of the feudal lords of the kingdom only the marquis of Luu is suited to be 
ruler!’ Duke Miin [wanted to] boast before these women and became jealous at his 
words. Turning [to the women] he said: “This [Wann] was a prisoner.’ [Turning to 
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Wann he said:] ‘It is only because you were a prisoner of his [that you say this!] 
Where will the virtue of the marquis of Luu take him?’ (e) Wann became furious, 
struck duke Miin and broke his neck (f). When Chyou-muh heard that the ruler 
had been assassinated he rushed to the scene. [Chyou-muh] met [Wann] at the door. 
He grasped the sword and cursed him. Wann struck Chyou-muh with his hand and 
killed him (g), crushing his skull [so that] the teeth stuck in the door leaf (h). Of 
Chyou-muh it may be said that he ‘did not fear the strong and the refractory’. 

Guuliang: The term jy: (‘and’) is used to connect one of noble rank with one of 
low rank. Chyou-muh was the protector [of his ruler]. 

12.5 In Winter, in the tenth month, Wann of Sonq left [his state] and fled to 
Chern. 

13.1 In the thirteenth year, in Spring, the marquis of Chyi (a), men from Song, 
men from Chern, men from Tsay and men from Juliuh had a meeting at Beeishing. 

Guuliang: These were the marquis of Chyi and the duke of Song. Why does the 
Text refer to them as ‘men’? At first there were doubts (b). What was there to 
doubt? Hwan [of Chyi] was not hegemon by the command [of the King]. [The 
participants in the meeting] who were about to hand over to him the matters and 
[the duties of a hegemon] said: ‘Is it already permissible or is it not yet permissible 
[to entrust the duties of a hegemon to Hwan of Chyi]?’ (c) [The Chuenchiou] uses 
the term ‘men’ as an expression denoting a multitude. 

13.2 In Summer, in the sixth month, men from Chyi extinguished Suey. 

Guuliang: Suey was a state. Since it was a small state the Text does not give the 
day. 

13.3 Autumn, the seventh month. 

13.4 In Winter the duke had a meeting with the marquis of Chyi. They made a 
covenant in Ge. 

Gongyang: Why does the Text not give the day? [It was a meeting conducted 
with] ease. Under what circumstances was that so? [The other feudal lords] trusted 
him and therefore the Text does not give the day of Hwan’s meetings, nor were 
[returns from] his meetings reported. Why does the practise of not giving the day 
start from this meeting [in Ge]? Duke Juang was about to be received at the meeting 
by Hwan. Tsaur-tzyy came forward and said: ‘How do you, Sir, feel about this?’ 
Duke Juang said: ‘I would rather be dead than alive!’ (a) Tsaur-tzyy said: ‘If so, 
[at the meeting] you take on the ruler,[of Chyi] and I take on his minister.’ Duke 
Juang expressed his agreement to this plan. Thereupon they were received at the 
meeting by Hwan. Duke Juang ascended the raised platform and Tsaur-tzyy, 
sword in hand, followed him. Goan-tzyy came forward and said: ‘What do you 
demand?’ Tsaur-tzyy said: ‘The walls [of Luu] are destroyed and there is [stil)] 
pressure on our borders. Does not the ruler [of Chyi] have plans [for the invasion of 
Luu]?’ Goan-tzyy said: ‘Well, then, what are your demands?’ Tsaur-tzyy said: 
‘[We] wish to request the lands of Wenyang.’ Goan-tzyy turned [to Hwan] and 
said: ‘You should grant [this request]!’ Duke Hwan expressed his agreement. Tsaur- 
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tzyy requested a covenant. Duke Hwan descended [from the platform] and made a 
covenant with him (i.e. the marquis of Luu]. When the covenant had been concluded 
Tsaur-tzyy laid down his sword and left them. A covenant concluded under threat 
may be violated, but duke Hwan did not harbour any resentment against him. The 
worthiness of duke Hwan was made known throughout the kingdom. [This trust 
in Hwan] originated with the meeting in Ge. 

Guuliang: [This] was Tsaur-guey’s covenant. He trusted the marquis of Chyi. 
Although [the ruler of] the Interior participated in meetings with Hwan, the Text 
does not give the day. [This indicates] trust [in Hwan]. 

14.1 In the fourteenth year, in Spring, men from Chyi, men from Chern and men 
from Tsaur attacked Sonq. 


14.2 In Summer the ear] of Shan joined the meeting and attacked Sonq. 

Gongyang: Why does the Text use the expression huey fa (‘joined the meeting 
and attacked’)? [The earl of Shan] joined the meeting at a later stage. 

Guuliang: The term huey (‘to meet’) indicates that the matter had already been 
concluded. 


14.3 In Autumn, in the seventh month, Jing entered Tsay. 

Guuliang: This ‘Jing’ refers to [the state of] Chuu. Why does the Text use the 
term ‘Jing’. In order to refer to it as [belonging to one of the nine] departments. 
[As a term of reference for barbarian states] the name of the department is inferior 
to the name of the state; the name of the state is inferior to the personal name [of 
the ruler]; the personal name [of the ruler] is inferior to the style [of the ruler]. 


14.4 In Winter the earl of Shan had a meeting with the marquis of Chyi, the 
duke of Sonq, the marquis of Wei and the earl of Jenq in Jiuann. 
Guuliang: [The feudal lords] again had a meeting [with the marquis of Chyi]. 


15.1 In the fifteenth year, in Spring, the marquis of Chyi, the duke of Sonq, 
the marquis of Chern, the marquis of Wei and the earl of Jeng had a meeting in 
Jiuann. 

Guuliang: [The feudal lords] again had a meeting [with the marquis of Chyi]. 

15.2 In Summer lady Jiang went to Chyi. 

Guuliang: Once married 8 woman does not cross the borders [of her satel. To 
cross the borders is not correct. 

15.3 In Autumn men of Song, men of Chyi and men of Juliuh attacked Yi. 

15.4 Men from Jeng invaded Sonq. 

15.5 Winter, the tenth month. 

16.1 The sixteenth year, Spring, the King’s first month. 

16.2 In Summer men from Sonq, men from Chyi and men from Wei attacked 
Jenq. 

16.3 In Autumn Jing attacked Jenq. 

16.4 In Winter, in the twelfth month, the duke had a meeting with the marquis 
of Chyi, the duke of Sonq, the marquis of Chern, the marquis of Wei, the earl of 
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Jenq, the baron of Sheu, the earl of Tsaur, the earl of Hwa and the viscount of 
Terng. They made a covenant in Iou. 

Gongyang: What is implied by the term torng meng? The participants in the meet- 
ing shared the same ambition. 

Guuliang: The term torng implies that [the contracting parties] had something 
in common. [They] shared the wish to honour Jou. That the duke [of Luu] is not 
listed [among the participants] is due to the fact that his colleagues in the Interior 
and the Exterior all had doubts about him (a). 

16.5 Ke, viscount of Juliuh, died. 

Guuliang: The Text refers to him as viscount in order to promote him. 

17.1 In the seventeenth year, in Spring, the people of Chyi seized Jan of Jeng. 

Gongyang: Who was this ‘Jan of Jenq’? A man of low rank of Jeng. Since he 
was a man of low rank of Jenq, why does the Text state that the people of Chyi 
seized him? He was extremely artful and [therefore the Chuenchiou] records the 
event. 

Guuliang: The term ‘the people’ is an expression denoting a multitude. By 
representing the people as seizing Jan of Jenq [the Chuenchiou] treats this as a 
justifiable event. Jan of Jenq was a man of low rank in Jeng. Men of low rank are 
not [normally] recorded [in the Chuenchiou]. Why was an entry made here? On 
account of the fact that he [later] fled to Luu. Why so? Since the effect (i.e. Jan’s 
flight to Luu) was to be recorded, it was necessary also to record the cause. Jan of 
Jenq was an artful man of the state of Jenq. 

17.2 In Summer men of Chyi were destroyed in Suey. 

Gongyang: What is implied by the term jian? Jian means ‘to accumulate’ (a). 
[The people of Suey] killed a great number of the guards (b). 

Guultang: Jian means ‘to finish off’. If so, why does the Text not state that the 
people of Suey finished off the men from Chyi? [The Chuenchtou employs] an expres- 
sion indicating that the state of Suey no longer existed. If so, why does the Text 
speak of it? The Text [at the same time] still preserves Suey. Under what circum- 
stances does it do so? The answer is: men of Chyi extinguished Suey and sent men to 
guard it. The In family of Suey gave the guards wine to drink and killed them. The 
men from Chyi were all killed there. This was to treat the enemy with contempt (c). 

17.3 In Autumn Jan of Jenq came as a refugee from Chyi. 

Gongyang: Why was this entry made? In order to record an extremely artful 
person. It was said: ‘An artful man has come, an artful man has come!’ 

Guuliang: The term taur (‘to escape’) denotes an escape from a justified arrest. 

17.4 In Winter there were many deer. 

Gongyang: Why was this entry made? In order to record an extraordinary event. 

18.1 In the eighteenth year, in Spring, in the King’s third month, the sun was 
eclipsed. 

Guultang: The Text does not give the day, nor the first day of the moon. The 
eclipse occurred in the night. How do we know that this was so? The answer is: 
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the King pays homage to the sun. Therefore, even though he be the Son of Heaven 
there is necessarily one who is even more exalted than he. There is necessarily 
one who is superior even to those who have the noble rank of a feudal lord. There- 
fore the Son of Heaven pays homage to the sun and the feudal lords attend audiences 
on the first day of the moon. 


18.2 In Summer the duke pursued the Rong to the west of the river Jih. 

Gongyang: Since no mention has as yet been made of an attack, why does the 
Text speak of a pursuit? (a) [The Chuenchtou] magnifies the fact that he pursued 
the Rong on behalf of the central states. Since no one had as yet attacked the 
central states, why does the Text state that he pursued [the Rong] on behalf of 
the central states? In order to magnify the fact that he repelled them before they 
had arrived [in Luu]. Why does the Text use the expression ‘to the west of the 
river Jih’? In order to magnify the event. 

Guuliang: Why does the Text not state that the Rong attacked us? Having 
represented the duke as having personally led the pursuit, the Text does not grant 
the Rong to come too close to our state. The expression ‘to the west of the river Jih’ 
[is used] to magnify the event. What was there to magnify? The fact that the duke 
{in person] pursued them. 


18.3 In Autumn there were yuh creatures (a). 

Gongyang: Why was this entry made? In order to record an extraordinary event. 

Guuliang: The term yeou (‘there is’) denotes a sporadic occurrence. Yuh are 
creatures that sting people. 


18.4 Winter, the tenth month. 
19.1 The nineteenth year, Spring, the King’s first month. 
19.2 Summer, the fourth month. 


19.3 In Autumn Gong-tzyy Jye escorted to Jiuann a daughter of Luu as a 
ying lady to accompany the wife of a man of Chern. Thereupon he made a coven- 
ant with the marquis of Chyi and the duke of Sonq. 

Gongyang: What does the term ying imply? When a feudal lord marries the 
daughter of [the ruler of] one state, [the rulers of] two other states present ladies 
to accompany her (i.e. the principal wife). Nieces and younger sisters are chosen 
as accompanying ladies. What does the term jyr (‘niece’) imply? The daughter of an 
elder brother. What does the term dth imply? A younger sister. A feudal lord marries 
nine women at one time; a feudal lord does not remarry. The presentation of yinq 
ladies is not [normally] recorded [in the Chuenchtou]. Why does the Text record 
this instance? [Gong-tzyy Jye] acted on his own discretion and therefore the Text 
records it (a). A great officer does not act on his own discretion. Why, then, does 
the Text use the term suey? According to the ritual of a mission of friendly enquiries 
a great officer receives orders but no specific verbal instructions. If, on a journey 
abroad, he finds himself in a position to act in the interest of his own state it is 
permissible for him to do so on his own accord. 
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Guuliang: The presentation of ying ladies is a shallow matter and is therefore 
not recorded [in the Chwenchiou]. Why was this instance recorded? In order to 
conceal the fact that [the state of Luu] requested a covenant. How do we know 
that this was so? The presentation of ying ladies is an unimportant ritual, while 
& covenant is an important state matter. From the fact that the Text without further 
explanation proceeds from an unimportant matter to an important state matter 
[we know that this was so]. The Text says ‘the wife of a man of Chern’ in order to 
give a sketchy account of this event. The Text does not give the day in order to 
condemn [the participants in the covenant] for their frequent violations [of the 
treaty]. 

19.4 The wife [of duke Hwan], lady Jiang, went to Jeu. 

Guuliang: Once married a woman does not cross the borders [of her state]. To 
cross the borders is not correct. 

19.5 In Winter men from Chyi, men from Song and men from Chern attacked 
our western border. 

Guultang: The Text uses the term bth (‘border’) in order to represent [the attacked 
areas] as distant. Why does the Text represent them as distant? [The Chuenchiou] 
does not allow difficulties to penetrate close to our state. 

20.1 In the twentieth year, in Spring, in the King’s second month, the wife 
[of duke Hwan], lady Jiang, went to Jeu. 

Guuliang: Once married a woman does not cross the borders [of her state]. To 
cross the borders is not correct. 

20.2 In Summer there was a great calamity in Chyi. 

Gongyang: What was this ‘great calamity’? A great suffering. What is implied 
by the expression ‘a great suffering’? An epidemic disease (a). Why was this entry 
made? In order to record a calamity. Calamities in the Exterior are not [normally] 
recorded. Why was this instance recorded? [The epidemic] affected our state. 

Guuliang: The Text records the calamity on account of its magnitude. 

20.3 Autumn, the seventh month. 

20.4 In Winter men from Chyi attacked the Rong (a). 

21.1 The twentyfirst year, Spring, the King’s first month. 

21.2 In Summer, in the fifth month, on the day shin-yeou, Tuh, earl of Jenq, 
died. 

21.3 In Autumn, in the seventh month, on the day wuh-shiu, the wife [of duke 
Hwan], lady Jiang, died. 

Guuliang: The Text does not specify [the place of death] in the case of a woman 
(a). 

21.4 In Winter, in the twelfth month, there was the burial of duke Lih of Jeng. 

22.1 In the twenty-second year, in Spring, in the King’s first month, there was 
a pardon of great offences (a). 

Gongyang: What is implied by the term syh? To go to excess. What is implied 
by the term dah sheeng? A frugality imposed as a result of calamities (b). Why was 
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this entry made? In order to criticize. What was there to criticize? [The Chuenchiou] 
criticizes [the duke] for having for the first time abstained [from the customary 
mourning for his mother] in observance of the imposed frugality (c). 

Guuliang: Syh means ‘to remit’; sheeng means tzai (‘offence’). [To punish] offences 
is the norm; to remit [offences] there must be a cause. [The offences were pardoned] 
in order to create a deceptive resemblance to a funeral sanctioned by the Son of 
Heaven (d). 


22.2 On the day goet-chour [we] buried our little lord Wen Jiang. 

Gongyang: Who was this ‘Wen Jiang’? The mother of duke Juang. 

Guuliang: The term sheau jun (‘little lord’) is not the same as jzun (‘lord’). Why 
does the Text use the term ‘lord’. Since she was the consort of the duke, she may 
be referred to as ‘little lord’. 


22.3 The people of Chern killed their Gong-tzyy Yuh-kow. 

Guuliang: When the Text refers to a Gong-tzyy and not to a great officer it is 
a case of a Gong-tzyy who has not yet been invested as a great officer. Why does 
the Text here use the term Gong-tzyy? The rank of the more important of the 
Gong-tzyy was equivalent to that of a great officer (a). Ming yit jyr Gong-tzyy (b). 

22.4 Summer, the fifth month (a). 

22.5 In Autumn, in the seventh month, on the day biing-shen, [the duke] made 
a covenant with Gau-shi of Chyi in Farng. 

Gongyang: Who was this Gau-shi of Chyi? A noble great officer. Why did he 
approach a man of low rank of the state of Luu and made a covenant with him? 
The duke [of Luu participated in the covenant]. If so, why is this not stated? In 
order to conceal the fact that the duke made a covenant with a great officer. 

Guuliang: The Text does not mention the duke, as Gau-shi was a partner [in 
the covenant]. 


22.6 In Winter the duke went to Chyi and presented marriage offerings of silk. 

Gongyang: The presentation of marriage offerings are not [normally] recorded. 
Why was this instance recorded? In order to criticize. What was there to criticize? 
To present the marriage offerings in person was not in accordance with the rites. 

Guuliang: The presentation of marriage offerings is the matter for a great officer. 
According to the rites there were presentations of betrothal presents, enquiries 
about the name [of the bride-to-be], presentations of the final marriage offerings 
and the announcement of the date of the marriage. According to the rites the 
marriage took place after the conclusion of these four ceremonies. For the duke to 
present the marriage offerings in person was not in accordance with the rites. There- 
fore [the Chuenchiou] criticizes him. 

23.1 In the twenty-third year, in Spring, the duke arrived from Chyi. 

Gongyang: [Since the feudal lords] trusted him, the day is not given for duke 
Hwan’s meetings, nor are [returns from] his meetings reported. Here [the duke] 
travelled to Hwan’s state. Why, then, was his return reported? In order to express 
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the danger [of the undertaking]. What danger was there? The duke copied the 
behaviour of Tuo of Chern (a). 

23.2 Shu of Jay came on a mission of friendly enquiries. 

Guuliang: Why does the Text not represent him as an envoy [of the King]? 
He was an interior minister of the Son of Heaven. [The Chuenchiow therefore] 
does not consider it correct for him to have relations abroad. Therefore [the Chuen- 
chiou] does not allow him to be represented as an envoy [of the King]. 

23.3 In Summer the duke went to Chyi to see [the service at] the altar of the 
spirit of the land. 

Gongyang: Why was this entry made? In order to criticize. What was there 
to criticize. For a feudal lord to cross the borders [of his state] to see [the services 
at] the altar of the spirit of the land was not in accordance with the rites. 

Guuliang: Shyh (‘to regard’) is used of ordinary events; guan (‘to look at’) is 
used of extraordinary events. Guan is an expression used of unofficial matters. 
Yus shyh wet shy neu yee (a). When there are no official matters [a feudal lord] 
does not leave his state. 

23.4 The duke arrived from Chyi. 

Guuliang: [When recording] the duke’s journeys [the Chuenchiou] gives the 
season of his going abroad in order to indicate that the circumstances were normal. 
When reporting his return [the Chuenchtou] gives the month in order to indicate 
that there were irregular [and dangerous] circumstances. When [the Chuenchtou] 
gives the month both for his going abroad and for his return this indicates that there 
was [reason to] fear [dangerous developments]. 

23.5 A man of Jing came on a mission of friendly enquiries. 

Gongyang: Why is [the commendatory] term ‘man’ used in connection with 
[the barbarian department of] Jing? [On this occasion] they were for the first time 
able to send a mission of friendly enquiries (a). 

Guuliang: (Jing had shown] increasing goodwill and therefore [the Chuenchiou] 
promotes it. When promoting the correct principles [among the barbarians] [the 
Chuenchtou] does not wait for a second criterion (b). 

23.6 The duke and the marquis of Chyi had a meeting in Guu. 

Guulang: The term jys (‘and’) indicates that the Interior took the initiative to 
the meeting. The term yuh (‘to meet’) indicates that [the two parties] were moved 
by a common purpose. 

23.7 Shu of Shiau paid a court visit to the duke. 

Gongyang: Why does the Text state that he paid a court visit to the duke? The 
duke was abroad. 

Guuliang: [Shu of Shiau] was the ruler of a small state who had not yet been 
invested. Since the duke was abroad the Text does not state that he came [to Luu]. 
To receive court visits in the ancestral temple is correct. To receive court visits 
abroad is not correct. 

23.8 In Autumn [the duke] painted red the pillars of [duke] Hwan’s temple. 
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Gongyang: Why was this entry made? In order to criticize. What was there to 
criticize? To paint red the pillars of [duke] Hwan’s temple was not in accordance 
with the rites. 

Guultang: According to the rites the Son of Heaven and the feudal lords had 
black [pillars] and white plaster [between the pillars] (a). Great officers had yellow 
[pillars]. To paint the pillars red was not in accordance with the rites. 

23.9 In Winter, in the eleventh month, Yih-gu, earl of Tsaur, died. 

23.10 In the twelfth month, on the day jea-yn, the duke had a meeting with 
the marquis of Chyi. They made a covenant in Huh. 

Gongyang: [The Chuenchiou] does not give the day for Hwan’s meetings. Why 
does the Text give the day here? In order to represent him as being in danger. What 
danger was there? We were double-hearted. Master Luu says: “The expression ‘we 
were double-hearted’ signifies that we were so, not they (a).’ 

24.1 In the twentyfourth year, in Spring, in the King’s third month, [the duke] 
carved the rafters of [duke] Hwan’s temple. 

Gongyang: Why was this entry made? In order to criticize. What was there to 
criticize? To carve the rafters of [duke] Hwan’s temple was not in accordance with 
the rites. 

Guuliang: In accordance with the rites, in the case of the rafters [of the temple] 
of the Son of Heaven, one hewed them, made them smooth and applied the whetstone 
to them. In the case of a feudal lord, one hewed them and made them smooth. In 
the case of a great officer, one [simply] hewed them. In the case of an officer, one 
hewed [only] the base [of the pillar]. To carve the pillars was not correct. The 
function of a wife is to honour the ancestral temple. To employ what is contrary 
to the rites and what is not correct and apply it to the ancestral temple in order to 
make decorations for one’s wife is not correct. [The duke] carved the rafters of Hwan’s 
temple and painted red the pillars of Hwan’s temple. [The Chuenchiou] reproachingly 
speaks of Hwan’s temple in order to condemn [duke] Juang. 

24.2 There was the burial of duke Juang of Tsaur. 

24.3 The duke went to Chyi to meet his bride. 

Gongyang: Why was this entry made? [For the duke] to meet his bride in person 
was in accordance with the rites. 

Guultang: To meet a bride in person was a regular matter and [as such] not 
recorded. Why does the Text record this instance? [The Chuenchiou] does not 
consider correct that he met his bride in person in Chyi. 

24.4 In Autumn the duke arrived from Chyi. 

Guuliang: As for his meeting [his bride], did he in fact see her or did he give up 
seeing her (a)? [For the duke] to arrive ahead [of his bride] was not correct. 

24.5 In the eighth month, on the day ding-chour, the wife [of the duke], lady 
Jiang, entered. 

Gongyang: Why does the Text use the term ruh (‘to enter’)? Because of the dif- 
ficulties. Why does the Text give the day? Because of the difficulties. Under what 
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circumstances were there difficulties? The wife [of the duke] did not [wish to] 
hurry (a) and could not be made to enter. She did not enter until she had made an 
agreement with the duke (b). 

Guultang: The term ruh (‘to enter’) indicates that those who were inside refused 
to admit [her]. The Text gives the day in order to condemn the one who entered. 
On what account did they not receive [her]? For the sake of the ancestral temple 
they refused to admit [her]. Why was this so? To marry the daughter and the 
younger sister of a feud enemy and to present her and place her before [the ancestors 
in the temple] was not acceptable. 


24.6 On the day wuh-yn the wives of the great officers of the same surname as 
the duke (a) were received [by duke Juang’s wife], when they presented offerings 
of silk. 

Gongyang: What is implied by the term tzong-fuh? The wives of the great officers. 
What is implied by the term dyz? ‘To visit’. What is meant by the term yong (‘to 
use’)? The term yong implies that is was improper to use [presents of silk]. To use 
presents of silk on the occasion of this visit was not in accordance with the rites. 
If so, what should have been used? Things like dates and grain and things like slices 
of dried and spiced meat. 

Guultang: Dyi means ‘to visit’. According to the rites great officers did not visit 
the wife [of the duke]. The Text omits the term jy: (‘and’) in order to indicate as 
incorrect the fact that they performed a rite proper to women. Therefore the Text 
ranks the great officers with their women. The ceremonial gifts of a man comprise 
lambs, wild geese, pheasants and dried meat of pheasants. The ceremonial gifts 
of a woman comprise dates, grain and slices of dried and spiced meat. The term 
yong (‘to use’) indicates that it was improper to use [silk presents]. Great officers 
are members of the state body, and yet they [here] performed a rite reserved for 
women. [The Chuenchiou] condemns them and therefore carefully records the day. 

24.7 There were great floods. 


24.8 In Winter the Rong invaded Tsaur. Ji of Tsaur left [his state] and fled to 
Chern. 


Gongyang: Who was this Ji of Tsaur? A great officer of Tsaur. There were no 
great officers in Tsaur. Why, then, was this entry made? [Ji] was worthy. In what 
respect was Ji of Tsaur worthy? The Rong was about to invade Tsaur. Ji of Tsaur 
remonstrated [with his ruler], saying: “The Rong are many and do not act with 
righteousness (a). I beg of you, Sir, not to lead the troops in person!’ The earl of 
Tsaur said: “This cannot be!’ Having remonstrated three times without success 
[Ji] left him. Therefore the superior man considered that [Ji] had fulfilled his obliga- 
tions of a minister towards his ruler. 

24.9 Chyh returned to Tsaur. The duke of Guo... (a). 


Gongyang: Who was this Chyh. There was no Chyh in Tsaur. [Chyh] was probably 
the duke of Guo. Who was this duke of Guo? A ruler who had lost his state. 
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Guuliang: Chyh was probably the duke of Guo. Why is he referred to by his 
personal name? According to the rites a feudal lord does not take refuge abroad. 
To take refuge abroad is not correct. 

25.1 In the twentyfifth year, in Spring, the marquis of Chern sent Ruu-shu 
on a mission of friendly enquiries. 

Guuliang: Why is he not referred to by his personal name? He was a great officer 
invested by the Son of Heaven. 

25.2 In Summer, in the fifth month, on the day goet-chour, Shuoh, marquis of 
Wei, died. 

25.3 In the sixth month, on the day shin-wey, on the first day of the moon, 
the sun was eclipsed. Drums were beaten and victims offered at the altar of the 
spirit of the land. 

Gongyang: Why were drums beaten and victims offered at the altar of the spirit 
of the land on the occasion of the eclipse? These were the methods used to make 
demands on the In force. One surrounded the altar of the spirit of the land with a 
red cord. Some say [that this was done] in order to intimidate the In force. Others 
say that because of the darkness one feared lest people might violate the altar and 
that one therefore surrounded it [with afcord]. 

Guuliang: The Text gives the day and the first day of the moon in order to indicate 
that the eclipse coincided with the first day of the moon. To drum was in accordance 
with the rites. To offer victims was not in accordance with the rites. When the Son 
of Heaven goes to rescue the sun, he plants the five flags and displays the five kinds 
of weapons and the five drums. A feudal lord plants three flags, displays three drums 
and three kinds of weapons. A great officer beats at the gate and an officer beats 
the rattle. They are thus said to replenish the Yang force. 

25.4 The duke’s eldest daughter went to be married in Chii. 

Guuliang: Why does the Text not state that somebody met her. The ceremony 
of meeting a bride is unimportant and not worthy of mention. 

25.5 In Autumn there were great floods. Drums were beaten and victims offered 
at the altar of the spirit of the land and at the [city] gates. 

Gongyang: Why does the Text state that the ceremony was held at the altar 
of the spirit of the land and at the [city] gates? [To hold the ceremony] at the altar 
was in accordance with the rites. [To hold the ceremony] at the [city] gates was 
not in accordance with the rites. 

Guuliang: When both highlying and lowlying [areas] suffer from floods it is 
called ‘great floods’. Since the masses had been alarmed by the warning drums (a) 
one could have abstained from offering victims. With drums and weapons one 
rescues the sun. By drumming together the masses one rescues [the Yang force] 
in times of floods. 

25.6 In Winter duke [Hwan’s] son Yeou went to Chern. 

26.1 In the twentysixth year the duke attacked the Rong. 

26.2 In Summer the duke arrived from the attack on the Rong. 
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26.3 Tsaur killed its great officers. 

Gongyang: Why does the Text not give the personal name [of the great officer]? 
Many [great officers were killed]. Why were they killed in great numbers? [They 
were] the ones who did not die for the ruler of Tsaur. To die on his post, of the 
ruler of a state, is called ‘to be extinguished’. Why does the Text not state that he 
was extinguished? The Text conceals this fact for the sake of Ji of Tsaur. This was 
obviously a war. Why does the Text not state this? The Text conceals this fact 
for the sake of Ji of Tsaur. 

Guultang: When the Text mentions a great officer without referring to his personal 
name or his clan name, it is the case of a great officer who had not yet been invested. 
This way of referring to him indicates that he was worthy. This is done out of 
respect for Ji of Tsaur. 

26.4 In Autumn the duke joined men from Song and men from Chyi and attacked 
Shyu. 

26.5 In Winter, in the twelfth month, on the day goet-hay, on the first day 
of the moon, the sun was eclipsed. 

27.1 In the twentyseventh year, in Spring, the duke had a meeting with his 
eldest daughter [who was married to the heir] of Chii in Tau. 

27.2 In Summer, in the sixth month, the duke had a meeting with the marquis 
of Chyi, the duke of Sonq, the marquis of Chern and the earl of Jeng. They made a 
covenant together in lou. 

Guultang: The term torng (‘together’) indicates that they had a common purpose. 
They shared the wish to honour Jou. From this [meeting] onwards they commended 
him (i.e. the marquis of Chyi) to the feudal lords. Why did they do so? The marquis 
of Chyi had won over the masses [for his cause]. [The Chuenchtou] does not report 
[returns from] Hwan’s meetings in order to represent him as a man of peace. The 
Text does not give the day of Hwan’s meetings in order to express faith in him. 
[The Chuenchiou] gives expression to such faithfulness and such goodness as Hwan 
possessed. There were eleven meetings in peace time and on no occasion did the 
participants of a covenant smear their mouths with the blood from a sacrificial 
victim. [This shows that Hwan’s] trustworthiness was sincere. There were four 
military meetings and on no occasion was there a great war. [This shows that Hwan] 
loved the people. 

27.3 In Autumn duke [Hwan’s] son Yeou went to Chern. There was the burial 
of Yuan-jonq. 

Gongyang: Who was this Yuan-jong? A great officer of Chern. Burials of great 
officers are not [normally] recorded. Why was this instance recorded? In order to 
make it clearly understood that Jih-tzyy (i.e. Yeou) went [to Chern] on a private 
journey. Why should this be made clear? [Yeou went to Chern] in order to avoid 
internal difficulties. A superior man avoids internal difficulties, but does not avoid 
external difficulties. What were these internal difficulties? The three princes Chinq- 
fuu, Ya and Yeou were all younger brothers by the same mother as duke Juang. 
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Prince Ching-fuu and prince Ya had illicit sexual relations with the wife [of duke 
Juang] in order to intimidate the duke. [It may be said that] Jih-tzyy could have 
risen and controlled them, [but this was impossible on account of the fact that] 
he was not in a position to participate in government administration. [It may be 
said that] he could have watched these happenings inactively [but this again was 
impossible since} he loved his relatives and consequently was unable to bear to 
witness [what was going on]. On this occasion he therefore again asked permission 
to go to Chern [on the pretext of] burying Yuan-jonq. 

Guuliang: Since the Text mentions a burial without having mentioned the death, 
there was, in fact, no burial. Why does the Text refer to a burial? In order to conceal 
the fact that [Yeou] left [his state] and fled. 

27.4 In Winter the duke’s eldest daughter [who was married to the heir] of 
Chii came. | 

Gongyang: Why does the Text use the term lai (‘to come’)? A straight home- 
coming is referred to as lat. To return home divorced is referred to as lai guet. 

27.5 Ching of Jeu came to meet the duke’s third daughter as his bride. 

Gongyang: Who was this ‘Ching of Jeu’? A great officer of Jeu. There were no 
great officers in Jeu. Why was this entry made? In order to criticize. What was 
there to criticize? For a great officer to cross the borders [of his state] to meet his 
bride was not in accordance with the rites. 

Guuliang: When a feudal] lord marries a daughter to a great officer, he appoints 
a great officer to act as host and thus gives her away. The term lai (‘to come’) 
indicates that [Ching of Jeu] approached [the ruler of] the Interior directly. [The 
Chuenchiou] considers this incorrect and therefore does not refer to them as a married 
couple. 

27.6 The earl of Chii came on a court visit. 

27.7 The duke had a meeting with the marquis of Chyi at Cherngpwu. 

28.1 In the twentyeighth year, in Spring, in the King’s third month, on the day 
jea-yn, men from Chyi attacked Wei. Men from Wei and men from Chyi fought. 
The men from Wei were utterly defeated. 

Gongyang: Attacks are not [normally] dated. Why is the day given here? [The 
attack took place] on the day of the arrival [of the Chyi troops]. The term fa (‘to 
attack’) is not used in conjunction with the term jann (‘to battle’). Why does the 
Text here use the term fa? It was on the day of the arrival [of the Chyi troops]. 
In the Chuenchtou the attacker is represented as the guest and the attacked as the 
host (a). Therefore [the Chwenchiou] here represents Wei as the host. Why so? Wei 
was not the guilty part. The term bay (‘defeat’) is used with reference to an army. 
Why, then, is no reference made to the army of Wei? [Wei] had not had time to 
mobilize the army. 

Guuliang: [Here] the Text adds the term jann (‘to battle’) to the term fa (‘to 
attack’). Where did the battle take place? They fought in Wei. In battles [the 
opposing parties] are armies. Why does the Text here refer to ‘men’? In order to 
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belittle him (i.e. the marquis of Chyi]. Why so? Now, after having been commended 
to the feudal lords, he subsequently engages in matters such as invasions and 
attacks. Therefore [the Chuenchiou] belittles him. Why does the Text refer to [the 
army of] Wei as ‘men’? Since the army of Chyi is referred to as ‘men’ it is necessary 
to refer to the army of Wei in the same manner. Wei was small and Chyi was great. 
Why does the Text speak of ‘Wei and Chyi’, in this order, and with the use of the 
coordinating particle jy: (‘and’)? Since [the Chuenchiou] belittles him (i.e. the mar- 
quis of Chyi) it is possible to use the term jyit. Why is the defeated party referred 
to as ‘men’? [The Chuenchiou] does not allow an army to be defeated by men. 

28.2 In Summer, in the fourth month, on the day ding-wey, Suoo, viscount of 
Juliuh, died. 

28.3 In Autumn Jing attacked Jenq. 

Guultang: The Term ‘Jing’ refers to [the state of] Chuu. The Text uses the term 
Jing, referring to the department. 

28.4 The duke had a meeting with men from Chyi, men from Song and men from 
Juliuh and went to the rescue of Jenq. 

Guuliang: [The Chuenchiou] approves of the rescue of Jenq. 

28.5 In Winter [we] fortified [the city of] Wei. 

Guuliang: The profits of the mountains, the forests, the swamps and the marshes 
are what the ruler has in common with the people. To appoint a gamekeeper [in 
order to rsterict the use of this area] was not correct. 

28.6 There was a great want of wheat and rice (a). 

Gongyang: Since it was winter the want of wheat and rice would long have been 
apparent. Why, then, does the Text first mention the fortifying of Wei and only 
thereafter the want of wheat and rice? In order to conceal the fact that [the duke] 
fortified cities in a year of bad harvest. 

Guultang: The term dah (‘great’) is an expression denoting retrospection. To the 
want of rice was added the want of wheat (b). 

28.7 Tsarng-suen Chern requested leave to buy grain from Chyi. 

Gongyang: What is implied by the term gaw dyi? It means ‘to request to buy 
grain’. Why is [Tsarng-suen Chern] not referred to as an envoy? [The Chuenchtou] 
considers this as Tsarng-suen Chern’s private journey. Why should it be so considered? 
When a superior man governs his state he must have provisions for three years. 
[The Chuenchiou] criticizes [the marquis of Luu] for making requests to buy grain 
after only one year’s bad harvest. 

Guuliang: When a state does not have provisions for three years it is said that 
the state does no longer belong to its ruler. After one year’s deficiency [Luu] requested 
leave to buy grain from [another] feudal lord. Gaw means ‘to request leave’. Dyt 
is the same as dy?, (‘to buy grain’). This was not correct. Therefore [the Chuenchiou] 
refers to Tsarng-suen Chern and considers [this mission] as his private journey. 
When a state lacks provisions for nine years, this is referred to as ‘deficiency’. 
When it lacks provisions for six years, it is referred to as ‘extreme deficiency’. When 
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it lacks provisions for three years, it is said that the state no longer belongs to its 
ruler. When a feudal lord is without grain, it is correct for another feudal lord to 
present grain to him. [Here] Tsarng-suen Chern requested leave to buy grain from 
Chyi. The grain was not given until it had been requested. This means that the 
Interior had not established [friendly] relations with the Exterior. In times of old, 
taxes amounted to one tenth [of the agricultural production]. In good years one 
made up the deficiency [of earlier years]. Without having to make demands on the 
Exterior, everybody, high as well as low, had enough for his needs. Although there 
might be a succession of bad harvests, the people was not in distress. [Now] after 
only one year of bad harvests the people suffered from famine. The superior man 
considered this wrong. [The Chuenchiou] does not employ the term ruh (‘to enter’) in 
order to conceal [this sad state of affairs] for the sake of the Interior. 

29.1 In the twentyninth year, in Spring, [the duke] renovated and extended 
the stables. 

Gongyang: What is meant by the expression shin yan jiow? [The duke] repaired 
the old [stables]. Repairs are not [normally] recorded. Why was this instance 
recorded? In order to criticize. What was there to criticize? Repairs should not be 
carried out in years of bad harvests. 

Guuliang: The expression yan jiow refers to stables [built according to] stipulated 
rules (a). Since these were old [stables] the Text uses the term shin (‘to renovate’). 
If these were old [stables], why was this entry made? Those who in old times ruled 
over the people at all times considered the difficulties in which their people was 
involved. When the people suffered from lack of strength, the ruler restricted his 
building program. When the people lacked means, the taxes were reduced. When 
the people lacked food, all the various enterprises were suspended. In Winter [the 
duke] fortified [the city of] Wei and in [the following] Spring he repaired his stables. 
[The Chuenchiou] considers that he had already exhausted the strength of his 
people. 

29.2 In Summer men of Jeng invaded Sheu. 

29.3 In Autumn there were fee: insects. 

Gongyang: Why was this entry made? In order to record an extraordinary event. 

Guuliang: The term yeow (‘there is’) denotes a sporadic occurrence. 

29.4 In Winter, in the twelfth month, duke [Yiin’s] third daughter [who was 
married to] Jih, died. 

29.5 [We] walled Ju and Farng. 

Guuliang: It was permissible to wall these towns. By means of the particle 742 
(‘and’) [the Chwenchiou] connects something large with something small. 

30.1 The thirtieth year, Spring, the King’s first month. 

30.2 In Summer the army halted in Cherng. 

Guuliang: Tsyh means ‘to halt’. [This term signifies that] there was fear. [The 
duke] wanted to go to the rescue of Jang, but was unable to do so. The Text does 
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not mention the duke, since the fact that he was unable to rescue Jang was con- 
sidered a disgrace. 

30.3 In Autumn, in the seventh month, men from Chyi made [the town of] 
Jang surrender. 

Gongyang: What was this ‘Jang’? A city remaining of the state of Jih. What is 
meant by this transitive use of the verb shyang (‘to make surrender’)? [Chyi] took 
it. If so, why is this not stated? [The Chuwenchtou] conceals this for the sake of duke 
Hwan. The taking of cities by the Exterior is not [normally] recorded. Why was 
this instance recorded? [This act] completed [the extinction of the state of Jih]. 

Guuliang: Shyang (‘to make surrender’) is the same as shiah (‘to bring down’). 
Jang was a city remaining of the state of Jih. 

30.4 In the eighth month, on the day goei-hay, there was the burial of duke 
[Yiin’s] third daughter [who had been married to] Jih. 

Gongyang: The burial of wives [of rulers] of the Exterior are not [normally] 
recorded. Why was this instance recorded? In order to commiserate with her. Why 
so? Her country had perished and there was no one else to bury her but her paternal 
uncle. 

Guuliang: The Text gives the day of the burial and omits the day of the death 
in order to express grief over the destruction of Jih. 

30.5 In the ninth month, on the day geng-wuu, on the first day of the moon, 
the sun was eclipsed. Drums were beaten and victims were offered at the altar of 
the spirit of the land. 

30.6 In Winter the duke and the marquis of Chyi met on the Luu side of the 
river Jih. 

Guuliang: The term jy: (‘and’) signifies that the Interior took the initiative to 
this meeting. The term yuh (‘to meet’) signifies that the two parties were moved 
by a@ common purpose. 

30.7 Men from Chyi attacked the Shan-rong. 

Gongyang: This was the marquis of Chyi. Why does the Text refer to him as 
‘men’? In order to degrade him. Why degrade him? Master Sy-maa said: ‘[The 
Chuenchiou] obviously considered that he pressed them (i.e. the Shan-rong) in a 
too harrassing manner.’ (a) This was obviously a battle. Why does the Text not 
refer to a battle? In the Chuenchiou the term jann (‘battle’) is only used of matched 
opponents. In comparison with the Rong and the Dyi [the strength of] duke Hwan 
[was such that he could] simply drive them out. 

Guultang: The term Chyi ren (‘men from Chyi’) refers to the marquis of Chyi. 
Why is he referred to as ‘men’? [The Chuenchiou] has a greater affection for the 
marquis of Chyi than for the Shan-rong (b). Why so? In the Interior Hwan had no 
states on whom he could rely. In the Exterior he had no feudal lords to follow him 
[on this campaign]. When he under these circumstances set out on a long and 
dangerous expedition in order to attack the Shan-rong in the north, [the Chuenchiou] 
represents him as being in danger. Does this imply that [the Chuenchtou] considers 
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him in the wrong. [No, the Chuenchiou] approves of him. Why so? Ian was ruled 
by side-descendants of Jou. The contributions [from Ian to Jou] did not arrive. 
[This was due to the fact that] the Shanrong had attacked them (c). 
31.1 In the thirtyfirst year, in Spring, [the duke] built a tower in Lang. 
Gongyang: Why was this entry made? In order to criticize. What was there 
to criticize? It was near to the place where the people washed (a). 


31.2 In Summer, in the fourth month, the earl of Shiue died. 


31.3 [The duke] built a tower in Shiue. 

Gongyang: Why was this entry made? In order to criticize. What was there to 
criticize? It was too far away [from the capital]. 

31.4 In the sixth month, the marquis of Chyi came and presented the spoils 
[from his expedition against] the Shan-rong. 

Gongyang: Chyi was a great state. Why did [the marquis of Chyi] come in person 
to present the spoils of the Rong? In order to intimidate us. Under what circum- 
stances did he intimidate us? He displayed the captured spoils suspended from 
banners when passing through our state. 

Guuliang: The wording ‘the marquis of Chyi came and presented the spoils’ 
implies that [the Chuenchiou] treats the marquis of Chyi as belonging to the Interior. 
[Since the marquis of Chyi is here] identified with the Interior, the Text does not 
use the term shyy (‘to send an envoy’). As for the expression ‘presented the spoils 
of the Rong’, spoils are what an army obtains [after a victory]. [The spoils consisted 
of] Rong beans (a). 

31.5 In Autumn [the duke] built a tower in Chyn. 

Gongyang: Why was this entry made? In order to criticize. What was there to 
criticize? It was too close to the capital. | 

Guultang: [The Chuenchtou] considers it incorrect [for the duke] to wear out his 
people [with building projects] during three seasons. He restricted the profits of 
the mountains, the forests, the swamps and the marshes by appointing game- 
keepers. Furthermore, when the strength [of the people] was exhausted he became 
irate. The superior man [wanted to] express the danger [in which this involved him] 
and therefore carefully recorded this. Some say [that the Chuenchtou wished to 
represent him as] different from [duke] Hwan [of Chyi] (a). When Hwan was not 
worried by rebellions among the feudal lords abroad or by state matters at home, 
he set out on a long and dangerous expedition in order to attack the Shan-rong 
in the north and reclaim land for Ian. When the marquis of Luu was in the same 
position, he in one year wore out his people during three seasons, and restricted the 
profits of the mountains, the forests, the swamps and the marshes by appointing 
game-keepers. [Therefore the Chuenchiou] condemns the Interior. 

31.6 In Winter there was no rain. 

Gongyang: Why was this entry made? In order to record an extraordinary event. 

32.1 In the thirtysecond year, in Spring, [the duke] walled Sheauguu. 
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32.2 In Summer the duke of Sonq and the marquis of Chyi had a meeting in 
Liangchiou. 

Guuliang: The term yuh (‘to meet’) signifies that the two parties were moved 
by a common purpose. Liangchiou was situated between Tsaur and Ju, at a distance 
of 800 lt from Chyi. It was not that [the marquis of Chyi] was unable to make the 
feudal lords follow him and that he under these circumstances went there. He 
declined those who wanted to participate in the meeting and met [the duke of 
Sonq] whom he did not have to meet. [The Chuenchiou] represents Hwan of Chyi 
as @ great man. 

32.3 In Autumn, in the seventh month, on the day goei-syh, duke [Hwan’s] 
son Ya died. 

Gongyang: Why is he not referred to as [the duke’s] younger brother? He was 
killed. If so, why is this not stated? Mention of the murder is avoided for the sake 
of Jih-tzyy. Why so? Jih-tzyy prevented an evil deed in order to avoid that the 
matter became a state litigation. [The Chuenchiou] accords with the feelings of Jih- 
tzyy and conceals the facts for his sake. Under what circumstances did Jih-tzyy 
prevent an evil deed? Duke Juang was ill and about to die. He summoned Jih- 
tzyy on account of his illness. Jih-tzyy arrived and [duke Juang] entrusted the 
government of the state of Luu to him, saying: ‘I shall not recover from this illness. 
To whom shall I hand over the state of Luu?’ Jih-tzyy said: ‘Ban is here [to take 
charge], so why do you worry?’ The duke said: ‘How could [the succession possibly 
be resolved] in the manner [which you suggest]? Ya spoke to me and said: “You, 
my lord, are already aware of the fact that in the state of Luu sons and younger 
brothers [of the ruler] have alternated as successors to the title (a). Chinq-fuu is 
here [and should succeed you].’ Jih-tzyy said: ‘What would he dare to do? Will 
he start a rebellion? What would he dare to do?’ In a short while Ya’s preparations 
for the assassination had been completed. Jih-tzyy then mixed a poisonous drug 
and presented it to him, saying: ‘Prince, if you do as I say and drink this, you shall 
be spared disgrace and shall not be laughed at by the world. Your posterity will be 
allowed to remain in the state of Luu. If you do not do as I say, these disasters 
will fall upon you.’ Thereupon he did as he was told and drank the poison. He 
drank it at [the house of] the Wu-lei family (b) and got as far as the King’s dyke (c) 
before he died. Prince Ya on this occasion only plotted [to assassinate Ban]. Why 
does the wording [of the commentary] represent [Jih-tzyy] as having personally 
assassinated [Ya]? The relatives of a ruler must not plot. If they do so they must be 
executed. Does [the Chuenchiou] then approve of this [action of Jih-tzyy]? The 
answer is: yes. When relating the killing of an heir or a younger brother by the same 
mother [the Chuenchiow] refers openly to the ruler [as the killer] in order to indicate 
the seriousness of the offence. Of what does [the Chuenchiou] approve in the case 
of Jih-tzyy, who killed his own brother? In accordance with the principles governing 
the relations between ruler and subject one must not exclude one’s own elder brother 
from a [justified] execution. Then why did [Jih-tzyy] not simply execute [Ya] 
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instead of poisoning him? He commiserated with him and let him escape [the 
disgrace of an execution], making it appear as if he had died a natural death. This 
is the way to treat one’s relatives with affection. 

32.4 In the eighth month, on the day goei-hay, the duke died in the luhchiin. 

Gongyang: What was this luhchiin? It was the main residence [of the duke]. 

Guuliang: Luhchitin was the main residence [of the duke]. It was correct [for 
the duke] to reside in his main residence when he was ill. A man should die in purity 
and should therefore not be in the care of a women when he dies. 

32.5 In Winter, in the tenth month, on the day yit-wey, the duke’s son Ban died. 

Gongyang: The death of the son of the ruler is [normally] recorded as ‘the son 
died’. Why does the Text here use the phrase ‘[the duke’s] son Ban died’? While 
the ruler is alive, his son is referred to as shyh-izyy (‘heir’). On the occasion of the 
death of the ruler, the son is referred to as ‘the son so-and-so’. Once the burial 
has taken place he is referred to as ‘the son’. When a year has passed [after the 
death of the ruler] he is referred to as ‘duke’. Since Ban’s death is recorded, why 
does the Text not record his burial? He died within a year of his father’s death. Only 
when a son has been born [the ruler] erects a temple. Only when a temple has been 
erected does [the Chuenchtou] record the burial. When there is no son, no temple 
is erected. With no temple [the Chuenchiou] does not record the burial. 

Guuliang: When [the Chuenchiou] gives the day of the death of the son of a ruler, 
the circumstances were normal. When [the Chuenchiou] omits the day, there were 
irregular circumstances. Where the irregular circumstances are apparent [the 
Chuenchiou] gives the day. 

32.6 Gong-tzyy Ching-fuu went to Chyi. 

Guuliang: This was a flight. Why does the Text use the term ru (‘to go to’)? 
In concealing facts nothing is more effective than a profound concealment. By 
such profound concealment the Text gives expression to commiseration. If the 
actual circumstances of the event are apparent, nothing is more effective than a 
profound concealment. 

32.7 The Dyi invaded Shyng. 


NOTES ON THE TRANSLATION OF THE JUANG SECTION 


1.2 (a), phrase (1) Jeng yueh ytt tewen jiun, niann muu yit shoou shyh. Her Shiou: ‘According to the 
ritual, the liann sacrifice has as its purpose to represent the [late] ruler as still alive. The spouse (i.e. 
Hwan's wife) should lead the performance of the sacrifice. At the time when duke Juang performed the 
sacrifice he thought of his mother and [wished to] bring her back [to Luu]. Instead of recording the 
meeting [of duke Juang’s mother upon her return], which would have been the proper entry, the Chuen- 
chiou records the fact that she withdrew [to Chyi] in order to make clear her unfitting behaviour.’ Shyu 
Yann refers to Her Shiou’s comments sub Shiang 29.1: ‘In the first month the old year ends and the 
new year begins. The subjects and sons [of a late ruler] would like to see their ruler and father reborn 
like the new year and [therefore] grasp ceremonial gifts and regard him as being alive. But this ltann 
sacrifice is also a means by which subjects and sons commiserate with their [late] ruler and father. 
The [late] ruler died on this day of the last year. The sacrifice which according to the ritual is to be 
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performed on the same day of this year has as its purpose to represent the [late] duke as still being 
alive.’ Chern Lih, on the phrase Jeng yueh yts tewen jiun: ‘This refers to the entry ‘In the first year, in 
Spring, in the King’s first month’. Since duke Juang’s accession to the marquisate was not recorded, 
an entry was made of the first month in order to preserve the duke, and in order to make clear that he 
had already taken up his position.’ Chern Lih objects to Her Shiou’s and Shyu Yann’s interpretation 
of the phrase niann muu yit shoou shyh. Chern Lih’s own interpretation, which tallies with that given 
by Yu Yueh, in his Chyunjing pyngyth (23.5a—b), has been followed here. 

(b), phrase (2) Chern tzyy dah show ming. Yang Shyh-shiun: ‘This means that duke Juang had received 
commands both from Heaven above and from his [late] ruler below.’ 

1.3 (a), phrase (3) gong jiun. I follow Wang Yiin-jy (Jingyth shuhwen 25.14b—15a) in reading jiun gong. 

1.4 (a) For a discussion of this entry see Malmqvist, “On the meaning of the morpheme shyan in pre- 
Han and Han texts”, CYYY 39:2 (1969), pp. 350-51. 

(b) My translation of phrase (4) jwu jy way biann jy wei jeng her yee follows the emendation suggested 
by Yu Yueh (Chyunjing pyngyth 24.9b): jwu jy way wet biann jy jeng her yee. 

1.6 (a) Her Shiou: ‘[The King] added to his dresses in order to make him distinguished among the 
feudal lords. There were nine [classes of] Royal favours which could be conferred on a feudal lord: 1. 
carriages and horses; 2. robes; 3. music rules; 4. the vermilion door; 5. the interior staircase; 6. [the 
distinction of] the ferocious tiger; 7. bows and arrows; 8. the executioner’s axe, and 9. the aromatic wine 
formented from black millet. All [these symbols] were the means whereby [the King] encouraged the 
good and supported those who were unable [to achieve their aims without the authority bestowed by 
these symbols]. The Text speaks of distinctions and does not speak of robes in order to stress the distinc- 
tion and not the value of the objects themselves. According to the ritual not more than nine distinctions 
were bestowed on [a ruler of] one hundred [4#; not more than seven distinctions on [a ruler of] seventy 
lis, and not more than five distinctions on [a ruler of) fifty ls.’ For a full discussion of the nine distinc- 
tions see Tjan Tjoe Som, op.cit., I:25-27 and II:504—509. 


1.8 (a) Neither Her Shiou nor Shyu Yann tries to identify the cities. Koong Goang-sen suggests that 
Pyng, Tzy and Wu were three cities of the state of Jih. 

(b) Fann Ning: ‘This state has a three-syllabic name.’ 

2.2 (a) The expression (5) Chyi yth tue could refer to the Gongyang commentary. 

3.3 (a) King Hwan’s death is entered in Hwan 15.2. Yu Yueh (Chyunjing pyngyth 23.5b) suggests 
the reading (6) tsyy wey yeou beng jee for (7) tsyy wey yeou yan beng jee. 

3.4 (a) Her Shiou: “The feud between Jih and Chyi was unequally balanced since Chyi was great 
and Jih small. [The ruler of) Jih knew that [his state] was bound to be lost. Therefore he pledged [the 
city of] Shyi and took on to himself the guilt which his forefather had attracted vis-a-vis Chyi (See 
Juang 4.4). He asked permission to be the perpetuator of the five halls of the ancestral temple, wishing 
to use [the city of] Shyi to provide for the sacrifices whereby he would preserve his elder and younger 
sisters and parental aunts.’ 

4.2 (a) Fann Ning: ‘According to the rites a feudal lord cuts off the one year’s mourning for collateral 
relatives. In the case of parental aunts, elder and younger sisters and daughters who have been married 
to rulers of other states and therefore have a noble status equal to that of himself, he wears the nine 
months’ mourning and thus changes the praxis of not wearing mourning for these categories.’ Her Shiou, 
commenting on this Chuenchiou entry, says: ‘According to the rites, the Son of Heaven and the feudal 
lords cut off the one year’s mourning; great officers cut off the three months’ mourning. When a daughter 
of the Son of Heaven has been married to a descendant of the two former Kings, and when a daughter 
of a feudal lord has been married to another feudal lord, it is necessary to extend the grace [beyond this 
limit]. Therefore their deaths are recorded [in the Chuenchiou].’ 

4.4 (a), phrase (8) Tsyy fet nuh yee? Her Shiou: ‘nuh means to transfer one’s anger. It is an expression 
used among the people of Chyi. Is this not to transfer one’s anger from the ancestor to his descendant?’ 
Wang Yiin-jy (Jingyth shuhwen 24.10b) objects to Her Shiou’s interpretation and quotes Fangyan 
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(1.7.21): (9) ‘All excesses of speech are in Eastern Chyi referred to as jiann and sometimes as nuu. Nu 
means nuh (‘anger’).’ 

(b), phrase (10) Bth wu Jth jee. Wang Yiin-jy (Jingyth shuhwen 24.10b) suggeste the reading Bth 
wu Jth. 

(c), phrase (11) You wu ming Tian tzyy yee. I followed Chern Lih, who takes you as (12) you. 

(d), phrase (13) Ran tzer Chys Jih wu shuo yan. Her Shiou reads wu yueh yan. So also Luh Der-ming. 
Wang Yiin-jy (Jingyth shuhwen 24.1la) reads wu shuo yan and paraphrases: ‘Now, since the distant 
predecessor of [the ruler of] Chyi had been harmed by [the ruler of] Jih, generations of rulers of Chyi 
and Jih had been involved in a bitter feud. Therefore they could not bear again to refer to their former 
lords. Thus they had no official addresses to be used when they met together.’ 


4.7 (a), phrase (14) Chys yu tsorng torng torng. According to Roan Yuan this reading is the one found 
in the Tarng stone classics version and in all early editions. Shyu Yann notes that the early editions at 
his disposal all had torng for torng torng. Her Shiou: ‘In the case of less severe occasions [of contacts 
between feud enemies] no further criticism is expressed, although the significance [of these entries] 
is the same as that of the entry concerning the graver occasions. All these entries are given the same 
wording as entries where no feud is involved. In this way the Chuenchiou expresses the different meanings 
of these entries with a minimum of words.’ 


5.3 (a) Her Shiou: ‘This Yi was the capital of Small Juliuh. At the time it could not yet be made a 
vasall state and it was too insignificant to be referred to as Small Juliuh.’ 


6.1 (a) Her Shiou argues that the first two questions are posed to avoid the implication that the 
expression (15) Wang ren Tzyy-tuh refers to two different persons. Shyu Yann, Koong Goang-sen and 
Chern Lih agree that the proper reading should be Wang-tzyy Tuh, ‘Tuh, son of the King’, and that 
Wang ren is used here in order not to implicate the Royal house in the unsuccesaful attempt to rescue 
the righteous ruler of Wei. Her Shiou says: ‘At the time when Shuoh dwelt in that part of Chyi which 
lies on the northern slope of Mount Day, he could be reached by a single envoy and killed by a common 
man. And yet he was allowed to linger there and to unite the troops of five states to attack the one whom 
the Son of Heaven had set up [in Wei]. When he returned to enter the state himself, the King sent the 
noble son Tuh who in the end was unable to rescue [the righteous ruler of Wei} and who subsequently 
became the laughing-stock of the realm. Therefore the Chuenchtou conceals this event for the sake of 
the King and makes it appear as if a man of low rank, who had been dispatched by the King, had proved 
too weak [for the undertaking].’ 

8.2 (a) Her Shiou: ‘According to the rites weapons are not used in vain. Therefore, in the event of 
@ mobilization, there was necessarily a sacrifice in the near suburbs. Battle formations were arranged 
and the troops were drilled. Sacrificial animals were killed and officers and soldiers were feasted.’ Chern 
Lih quotes a Gongyang theory from the Wuujing yithyth: (16) “This term syh means ‘to dedicate the five 
kinds of weapons’, the daggeraxe, the lance, the sword, the shield and the bow and arrows, and also to 
sacrifice to Chy-you, the creator of weapons.’ Jenq Shyuan, on Ode 178, quotes Chuenchtou juann as 
(17) chu tue chyr bing. Koong Yiing-dar, tbid, considers (18) syh (Arch. dzjag) a corrupt version of (19) 
chyr (Arch. d’jag). So alao Tzang Lin (Jingyth tzarjth 4.25a), who notes that Joulit, Tzuoojuann, Guuliang 
and Eelyea all have (20) chyr bing. 

(b) Her Shiou: ‘This means that the ceremony of (21) jenn leu (‘marshalling the troops’) was identical 
with that of dedicating the weapons. When the army was about to go forward it could not be wrongly 
assumed that it was not well drilled. Therefore one speaks of this ceremony as syh bing (‘dedicating the 
weapons’). When the army was about to return, it may be wrongly assumed that the drill was neglected. 
Therefore one speaks of this ceremony in terms indicating that the officers and the multitudes were 
activated and made agile (taking (22) as (23)). In this way the significance of either of these ceremonies 
was revealed. When dedicating the weapons the strong soldiers were placed at the front, since the 
difficulties lie ahead. When marshalling the troops the strong soldiers occupied the rear. Thus the order 
of the grown-ups and the young was reversed, and, in addition, the rear was well guarded.’ For an 
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idealized description of these manoeuvers se Joulst (29.6b—8b; Biot Le Tcheou-Li ou Rites des Tcheou, 
Paris 1851, II:169-175). 

(c), phrase (24) wey jeou yee. Her Shiou paraphrases as if he read wet, in pyngsheng: (25) ‘[The Text] 
makes (=‘uses’) an expression indicating a protracted calculation and delay.’ Yang Shyh-shiun gives 
the gloss (26) ‘wet means tzuoh (‘to write’)’. The chiuhsheng reading wey is obviously the correct one. 

(d) Fann Ning comments as follows: (27) “The affair was concluded in a stern and orderly manner. 
Therefore the enemy did not arrive.’ 

(e) Fann Ning: (28) ‘One leads one’s state with virtue and makes it uniform by means of the rites. 
Jiang Shi says: ‘When the [peoples of] the neighbouring states look towards us and like us as though 
we were their relatives, what need is there of an army?”’ 

(f) Fann Ning, quoting Jiang Shi: (29) “The superior strategist directs his attack against the [enemy's] 
schemes. How can [hostilities] then be brought [to the stage of] forming battle formations?’ 

(g) Fann Ning, quoting Jiang Shi: (30) “The enemy looks forward to him with fear. No one dares to 
fight.’ 

(h) Fann Ning, quoting Jiang Shi: (31) ‘Avoiding the real [strength of the enemy] and attacking 
[when he is lacking strength] one does not die.’ 

(i) Fann Ning (32) “The people will carry out all commands. There shall be none who flees, turns 
his back, or leaves the battle field. Jiang Shi says: ‘When commands are issued in a critical situation, 
their righteousness will compel the soldiers to preserve their lord and their relatives. Although one may 
die, one will yet be preserved.’ 

8.3 (a) Her Shiou argues that this identification is corroborated by the facts that Juang 8.2 refers 
to the dedication of weapons, which indicates that the army of Luu was to go abroad on a campaign, 
and that Wen 12.1 states that the earl of Jenq fled to Luu. Chern Lih objects to this identification 
on the grounds that the two events were separated by 69 years. 

8.4 (a) Her Shiou: (33) yuh law chys pyt bing, ‘To comfort [the army] and to acknowledge the fact 
that it was exhausted.’ 

(b) Her Shiou: (34) “The question is based on the fact that any army in the field suffers exhaustion. 
Why should only this particular instance be acknowledged?’ 


9.3 (a) Fann Ning’s comments reveal an instance of the often diametrically opposed interpretations 
of the praise-and-blame theories of the Gongyang and the Guuliang school. Fann Ning rejects Guultang’s 
condemnation of the Interior, arguing that duke Juang’s failure to instate Jeou in no way warranted 
condemnation, since at no time contacts were allowed between feud enemies. Fann Ning quotes the 
Chis fey jyt (chapter 3), in which Her Shiou criticizes Guuliang’s inconsistent application of the praise- 
and-blame theory: ‘In [duke Juang’s] third year (Juang 3.1) Nih joined the army of Chyi and attacked 
Wei. The Text therefore belittles him and refers to him by his personal name. In [duke Juang’s] fourth 
year (Juang 4.7) the duke and a man of Chyi hunted in Haw. Therefore the Text humbles him by referring 
to him as a common man. Now, when [the duke] personally attempts to instate the son of his feud 
enemy, the Text to the contrary condemns him for his delay in doing so. Nowhere is the contradiction 
between kindness and justice as great as in this case.’ Jeng Shyuan (tbid.) objects to this criticism, 
arguing that the feud between Chyi and Luu is irrelevant in this case, as the breaking of the feud had 
already been severely condemned elsewhere (Juang 3.1 and 4.7). The real reason for the condemnation, 
according to Jenq Shyuan, was the duke’s inability to carry out his intentions. 

9.6 (a) Her Shiou: (35) ‘Luu itself boasted over and magnified the defeat brought about by the 
attack.’ 

(b) Her Shiou: ‘At that time [the duke] attacked Chyi because he had been unable to instate Tzyy 
Jeou. The great officers considered that it would be better to attack [Chyi] as a means of taking revenge. 
This was then done. Since this was not the duke’s genuine purpose [the Chuenchtou] does not give him 
credit [for taking revenge].’ Koong Goang-sen interpretes differently, suggesting that shiah means how, 
‘descendant’: ‘The one on whom duke Juang took revenge was a descendant of the actual feud enemy, 
duke Shiang of Chyi.’ Chern Lih follows the interpretation of Her Shiou: “The ambition to take revenge 
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originated with the ministers and the subordinates. Therefore no reference is made to the duke in the 
Text.’ 
9.8 (a) I follow the variant reading (36) sha for (37) yth, found in the Tarng stone classics version. 


10.1 (a) Fann Ning: (38) ‘This term yi jann (‘surprise battle’) refers to a battle the day of which had 
not been [previously] determined.’ My translation presupposes that (39) (Arch. k’sk) is used for the 
homophone verb which is found in the expression (40) keh chyt, ‘to determine a period of time’. 


10.2 (a) Her Shiou: ‘7'su means ‘gross’. One marches the troops up to the border and reproaches 
the enemy for having crossed the border and invaded [one’s own territory]. If the enemy submits one 
withdraws the troops and leaves. The connotation [of this term] is rather gross.’ 

(b) Her Shiou: ‘Jing means ‘precise’. If the enemy does not submit after having been reproached one 
pushes into their territory and attacks them ... The connotation [of this term] is somewhat more 
precise.’ 

10.3 (a) Her Shiou: ‘Sonq originally wished to remove the lord of Suh and take his state. It is not 
known whether it was Suh who was unwilling [to cede to the claims of Sonq] or whether it was Sonq 
who acted in a devious and treacherous manner. First [Sonq] surrounded and took their territory, 
causing Suh to lose communication with the outer world. [The people of] Suh, reduced to extremes, 
had to request of Sonq to be removed. Therefore it is possible to speak of a removal.’ 

(b) It is interesting to note that Master Sheen here comments, not on the Chuenchiou text itself, 
but on a passage in the Gongyang commentary. 

10.6 (a) Fann Ning: ‘For the sake of the central states the Text conceals the fact that he was captured 
and therefore uses the term yit gues.’ 

12.1 (a) Her Shiou: “The term (41) shew (‘paternal uncle’) refers to the younger brothers of [the ruler 
of] Jih. Wives refer to the younger brothers of their husbands as shu. For this see also Juang 3.4. 

12.4 (a) Literally: ‘He was implicated’. Cf Hwan 2.2. 

(b) A quotation from the Shyjing, Ode 260. 

(c) Her Shiou notes that Wann was taken prisoner in the battle at Shenqchiou (Juang 10.5). Shin- 
shiuh (pp. 127-128): ‘Wann fought with [the troops of] Luu. His army was defeated and he himself 
was taken prisoner. (They] imprisoned him inside the palace for several months [and then] returned him 
to Songq.’ 

(d) (42) bor (Arch. pdk) is here a loan for homophone (43) bor, ‘a kind of chess-game’. 

(e) Cf Harnshy wayjuann (8.3a): (44): Hel luu yan jy Luu hour jy meet u hwu? Hightower, op. ctt., 
(p. 258): “You were a prisoner there; what do you know about the beauty of the Marquis of Lu?’ Shin- 
shiuh (p. 128): (45) Hel Luu jy shyou luu. Hel her jy?, “You were a prisoner of Luu. What do you know?’ 
Chuenchiou farnluh, (4.78): (46), for which Huey Dong, Gongyang guuyth, quoted by Chern Lih, suggests 
the following punctuation: Eel luu, tan jy? Luu hour jy meet u-hwu? Jyh Wann nuh, ‘You were a prisoner; 
what do you know? What, indeed, is the beauty of the marquis of Luu? [The quarrel] reached a point 
where Wann became furious.’ Yu Yueh (Jutzyy pyngyth, p. 512) accepts the textual variant (48) jy 
for (49) guh. His reading yields the following translation: ‘You were a prisoner; what do you know? In 
what respect is the beauty of the marquis of Luu extreme?’ Cf also Yu Yueh, Chyunjing pyngyth, 23.6b. 

(f) Her Shiou: (50) ‘Dow means ‘neck’; it is an expression used among the people of Chyi.’ 

(g), phrase (51) Wann bey sa Chyou-muh. Luh Der-ming gives faanchieh spellings which reflect Arch. 
piég and b’4ék. Roan Yuan has (52) bth (Arch. pjék), for which Wang Yiin-jy (Jingyth shuhwen 24.11b) 
quotes Helyea: (53) fuu shin yee, ‘to strike at the heart’, which Guo Pwu explains as (54) chwet shtong, 
‘to beat the breast’. Wang Yiin-jy notes that Tzuoojuann (sbid.) has (55) pt (Arch. p’sar, ‘to beat’, for 
which Yuhpian, quoting Tzuoojuann, gives the graphic variant (56). Shuowen glosses (56) as (57) faan 
shoou 76 yee, ‘To hit with the back of the hand (?)’. Wang Yiin-jy suggeste that (58) (Arch. p’ter) and 
(52) (Arch. pgé) are phonological variants (59) (yt sheng jy juann), which of course is admissible. Koong 
Goang-sen adheres to the reading (60) (Arch. pjég) and paraphrases: ‘He struck him with the arm and 
killed him’. Cf the Shinshiuh version: (61): ‘Wann bey 74 Chyou-muh erl sha jy, ‘Wann struck Chyou-muh 
with his arm and killed him’. Her Shiou: (62) tseh shoou tue sa, ‘[to strike] with the side of the hand is 
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called sa.’ This seems to constitute a hapaz legomenon. Wang Yiin-jy notes that (63) sa is not found 
in the Shuowen and suggests, with many others, that the correct form is (64) sha, ‘to kill’. 

(h) Her Shiou defines (65) her as ‘the leaf of a door’. For (66) Luh Der-ming indicates a reading reflect- 
ing Arch. d’gak, ‘to attach’. 

13.1 (a) Guultang has ‘men from Chyi’ for Gongyang’s ‘the marquis of Chyi’. 

(b), phrase (67) shyy yt jy. Jong Wen-jeng argues that the author of the Chuenchtiou here expreases 
doubts as to duke Hwan’s capacity. 

(c) Jong Wen-jeng argues, unconvincingly, that also here the hesitation is expreased by the author 
of the Chuenchiou. Her Shiou, in his comments on this Chuenchtou passage, says: ‘Duke Hwan of Chyi 
acted as hegemon, restrained the feudal lords and made them honour the Son of Heaven. To that purpose 
he organized this meeting. At the time duke Hwan had not yet gained the confidence of the feudal lords, 
who therefore let themselves be represented by men of low rank at this meeting. Duke Hwan did not 
turn away these men, wishing to place himself in a humble position vis-a-vis the feudal lords. Sub- 
sequently he achieved merit as hegemon.’ 


13.4 (a) Her Shiou: ‘He grieved over the fact that while [the ruler of] Chyi was his feud enemy, he 
was unable to take revenge. [Duke Juang] had in vain attacked Chyi in order to instate Jeou. After 
repeated intimidations from Chyi he had had Jeou killed.’ 


16.4 (a) Fann Ning suggests that the feud between Luu and Chyi made the feudal lords harbour 
doubts as to duke Juang’s loyalty. Yang Shuh-dar, (T'seyrchyuan 7.31) equates (68) + with (69) jse. 

17.2 (a) Gongyang’s (70) jtan is a loan for homophone (71), which is found in Guuliang and Tzuoojuann. 
From Her Shiou’s comments it appears that he understood phrase (72) jian 7% yee as a gloas. He writes: 
‘This jtan is an expreesion denoting death. In this meaning the word signifies a collective death and not 
the death of only one person. Therefore the Text uses the expression jtan 76 to refer to a great multitude. 
To guard with military force is called (73) shuh. Men of Chyi extinguished Suey. The people of Suey 
was not at ease and wanted to leave, but Chyi guarded them strongly. The people of Suey together 
threw poison into the drinking water used by the guards and killed many of them.’ Luh Der-ming notes 
the variant (74) tzyh which is accepted by Shyu Yann, followed by Chern Lih. With this variant the 
guards were killed by an infectious disease caused by the poisoned water. Roan Yuan and Duann Yuh- 
tsair (Shuowen jteetzuh juh), sub (70) jian reject this reading. 

(b), phrase (76) jong sha shuh jee. Jonq is here treated as an adverb and not as the subject of the 
clause. 

(c) The Guulsang version closely resembles that given in the T’zuoojuann. 

18.2 (a) Wang Yiin-jy (Jingyth shuhwen 24.12a) suggeste that yan in phrase (77) tsyy wey yeou yan 
fa jee is a later emendation. 

18.3 (a) Chern Lih gives an interesting account of various attempts at a description of the huoh 
(Arch. g’wak) or yuh Arch. gjwak) creatures. Her Shiou: ‘(78) huoh means (79) Auoh, (‘delusion’). So small 
that their shape and body cannot be seen, the poison of these creatures harms man. This symbolizes 
the fact that Luu was deluded by Jan of Jenq, whose poison so harmed men that a great disorder, that 
could not yet be foreseen, was to follow. The Text uses the word yeou (‘there were’), since the very 
appearance [of the huoh] constituted an extraordinary event.’ 


19.3 (a) Her Shiou: ‘Before this the duke had attended neither the meeting at Jiuann nor that at 
Iou. When Gong-tzyy Jye had left the state, he encountered (the rulers of) Chyi and Sonq who wished 
to make a profound scheme for attacking Luu. Therefore he feigned that he acted on the duke’s command 
and made a covenant with them. Thus he saved his country from difficulties and preserved the lives 
of the hundred clans.’ 

20.2 (a) Her Shiou: ‘(80) jyt (Arch. dz’gék) means ‘a disease’. It is an expression used among the 
people of Chyi. Since the Text adds the word dah (‘great’) we know that it was not a fire.’ Luh Der- 
ming notes the variants (81) 77h (Arch. dz’ter) and (82) tzyh (Arch. dz’jég), (‘infection’). 

20.4 (a) Guuliang has woo (‘us’) for ‘Rong’. 
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21.3 (a), phrase (83) furen fwu muh yee. Fann Ning states that muh means ‘to specify the place of 
someone's death’, and refers to Sht 1.5: (84) furen hong bwu dth, ‘the place of death is not given in the 
case of consorts’. The basic meaning of muh is ‘to specify’. Cf also Gongyang, Hwan 2.4, phrase (85) 
muh yan, ‘to mention explicitly’. 

22.1 (a), phrase (86) syh dah sheeng. The two texts provide widely diverging interpretations of this 
short passage. 

(b) Gongyang glosses (87) syh as (88) dye (Arch. d’tet), ‘to stumble’, for which Luh Der-ming gives 
the textual variant (89) yih (Arch. dgét). Her Shiou glosses (88) dye as (90) guoh duh, ‘to exceed the norm’, 
which seems to indicate that he took (88) dye as a loan for either (91) yth (Arch. dgét), ‘to rush past’, 
or for (92) yih (Arch. dgét), ‘to gush forth; to let loose; to behave in a reckless manner’. On phrase (93), 
Dah sheeng jee her? Tzai sheeng yee, Her Shiou comments as follows: “This refers to the day marked by 
the cyclical characters tzyy-mao. The Shiah dynasty perished on a day, the [second] cyclical character 
for which was mao. The In dynasty perished on a day, the [first] cyclical character of which was tzyy. 
The former Kings often imposed reductions [of activities] on this day and could not bear to arrange for 
happy evente (on this day). Furthermore, they greatly restricted themselves with a view to correct 
{any shortcomings, asking themselves]: ‘Could I alone be without this conduct? (The translation of 
the last clause is tentative. I suggest that phrase (94) der wu dwu yeou tsyy shing hwu? should read (95) 
der dwu wu yeou tsyy shing hwu?). Often when they heard of a calamity they restricted themselves. 
Therefore the Text uses the expression tzat sheeng (‘frugality occasioned by a calamity’).’ As to phrase 
(96) tzyh sheeng, which occurs twice in the comment by Her Shiou, Luh Der-ming suggeste the reading 
tzyh shitng, which, in another context, would seem the better reading. 


(c) Her Shiou: ‘At the time Luu observed mourning for the consort [of the late duke Hwan]. The 
duke showed respect for the day of imposed frugality and did not wail. The day of frugality is originally 
devoted to abstention from happy events; one does not on that day abstain from observing what relates 
to unhappy events. Therefore the rites prescribe that wailing may take place on a tzyy-mao day. By this 
means the rites enable a filial son to concentrate on his feelings of affection.’ In the light of Her Shiou’s 
comments this Gongyang passage will have to be translated as follows: “There was an excessive display 
of frugality’, an interpretation which is obviously incorrect. In this instance the scholars of the Guuliang 
school have found a better solution. 

(d) Fann Ning: (97) tzas means ‘a criminal offence’. On phrase (98) Fann Ning comments as follows: 
‘Jih means ‘to regulate’. When crimes are committed they must be subject to regulation. That the 
criminal offences in this case were remitted was for the sake of Wen Jiang [, the mother of duke Juang].’ 
Yu Yueh (Chyunjing pyngyth 24.1la—b) suggeste that (99) shy guh yee should be (100) shy fang yee. 
Fann Ning continues: ‘Wen Jiang was guilty of a crime punishable by execution. One who is guilty 
of such a crime may not be buried [according to the prescribed ritual]. If her burial were to be recorded 
without all criminal offences having been pardoned, it may be wrongly assumed that the Son of Heaven 
had granted her burial. This makes it clear that it was necessary to pardon offences prior to her 
burial.’ Jong Wen-jeng notes that the phrase Tian tzyy jy tzang refers to a burial arranged moran’ 
to the rules prescribed by the Son of Heaven. 


22.3 (a) An alternative interpretation: “The importance of the son of a duke was equivalent to that 
of a great officer.’ 

(b) Fann Ning: ‘When a great officer had been invested he could employ the rites of a duke’s son.’ 
Fann Ning notes a variant reading: (101) dahfu ming yti shyh gong-tzyy, which appears to be a corrupt 
version. 

22.4 (a) Her Shiou finds it possible to range even this entry within the framework of the praise- 
and-blame theory of the Gongyang school: ‘To initiate a season by means of the fifth month implies 
criticism of the fact that duke Juang had married the daughter of an enemy state, with whom he could 
not serve his ancestors, nor present the sacrifices in the four seasons. This is equivalent to the improper 
practice of allowing the fifth month to initiate a season.’ 
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23.1 (a) Her Shiou: “The duke went to Chyi and behaved licentiously. He behaved exactly in the 
same manner as Tuo of Chern.’ For this see Hwan 6.4. 

23.3 (a), phrase (102) ys shyh wet shy neu yee. Fann Ning takes (103) shy as meaning (104) juu-: ‘He 
went there mainly for the sake of women and used the visit to the altar of the spirit of the land as an 
excuse.’ It would seem that Fann Ning here makes an inadmissible use of the gloss in Eelyea (1.4a). One 
would expect the phrase shy neu to be a verb-object expression: ‘[The Chuenchiou] considers that he 
{went there] in order to show off his women.’ Jong Wen-jeng: ‘He wished to dazzle the women with 
his splendid carriages and robes, wishing to make them follow him.’ 


23.5 (a) Her Shiou argues that the term ren (‘man; men’) should be used in connection with the state 
of Chuu. The text here uses the expression Jingren (‘a man of Jing’) since (105) sheu Ys Dyst jee buh 
yth erl tzwu, ‘when making allowances for the Yi and the Dyi [barbarians] [the Chuenchiou] does not 
make full use [of its terminological resources] all at once.’ 

(b), phrase (106) jeu daw bwu day tzay. Fann Ning: “To understand the ritual of friendly enquiries and 
the principle of paying court audience is beyond the capacity of the Yi and the Dyi barbarians. Therefore 
[the Chuenchiou] on account of this one move promotes them.’ 


23.8 (a) Fann Ning: ‘(107) yow eh means ‘black colour’. Luh Der-ming notes that yow means ‘black’ 
and that eh means ‘white plaster’. Taypyng yuhlaan 187.4b quotes this passage as follows: (108) Tian 
tzyy dan, Juhour yow eh, which probably is a corrupt version. For this see Wang Yiin-jy (Jingyth shuhwen 
25.16b). 

23.10 (a) Her Shiou: ‘It may be wrongly assumed that the Chuenchiou gives the day on account 
of the fact that Chyi condemned us for being double-hearted and that the covenant was conditioned 
by mutual distrust. [Master Luu] explains that it was not the case that Chyi condemned us, but rather 
that we acted meanly and with duplicity. This was the reason why the Text gives the day.’ 


24.4 (a) The commentators do not elucidate this rather enigmatic question, which apparently 
is prompted by the fact that while the duke went to meet his bride, no mention is made of her in the 
entry concerning the duke’s return. My first attempt at translating this passage reads as follows: ‘As 
to this meeting, did he meet her on the road or did he meet her at the resting-place? 


24.5 (a), phrase (109) furen buh liu. Luh Der-ming reads liu, which Duann Yuh-tsair, apud Roan 
Yuan, takes as (110) =(111) leuh, ‘to drag’. The last word may, according to Duann, mean both ‘frequently’ 
and ‘to hurry’. Cf Eelyea (2.5b), gloss (112). Her Shiou follows this gloss: ‘lsu means ‘to hurry’; it is an 
expression used among the men of Chyi.’ Koong Goang-sen: ‘liu means ‘to bend’: she would not bend 
to the duke’s wish.’ Yu Yueh (Chyunjing pyngyth 23.7a) objects to Her Shiou’s interpretation and sug- 
gests that (113) lsu is a loan for (114) lou, ‘to drag’; ‘she could not be dragged’. 

(b) Her Shiou supplies the inside information that lady Jiang made an agreement with the duke, 
according to which a certain ying lady should be removed from the palace. Only on that condition 
would she enter. 

24.6 (a) My interpretation of this passage follows that of Duh Yuh and Fann Ning. 

24.8 (a), phrase (115) Rong jong ytt wu yith. Wang Yiin-jy (Jingjuann shyrtsyr 1.22) suggests that 
yit stands for (116) erl, in opposition to Her Shiou, who paraphrases as follows: (117) Rong shy duo yow 
charng yit wu yth wei shyh, ‘The troops of the Rong are numerous and again they often act without 
regard for righteousness.’ 

24.9 (a) The early commentators refuse to accept what is obviously a lacuna in the text. Both Her 
Shiou and Fann Ning regard Guo gong as a parenthetical phrase. Koong Goang-sen suggests a corrupt 
transmission of the text. 

25.5 (a), phrase (118). Yu Yueh (Chyunjing pyngyth 24.12a—b) suggests that (119) (Arch. keg) is a 
loan for (120) (Arch. g’eg), ‘to beat the drum’. 

28.1 (a) Her Shiou here gives his famous phonological dictum, on which Wang Lih bases his theory 
of the development of the chiuhsheng: ‘(121) The one who attacks others is the guest; fa is pronounced 
long. It is a Chyi idiom. The one who is attacked is the host; fa is pronounced short. It is a Chyi idiom.’ 
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28.6 (a) Hannshu, Wuushyng jyh, quotes this passage as (122) Dah shoet. Wu may her. ‘There were 
great floods. There was no wheat and no rice.’ 

(b) Fann Ning: ‘One [single] calamity is not recorded. When, in winter, there was no rice, the want 
of wheat was recorded in retrospect. Therefore the Text uses the term dah (‘great’) in order to make 
clear that the want of the harvest was extreme.’ 

29.1 (a) For this interpretation of the expression yan jiow Fann Ning refers to Joults (32.10b; Biot, 
op.cit., II:256). Tzuoojuann: (123) shin tzuoh yan jiow obviously treats yan as an attribute to jiow. 
Legge tentatively suggests ‘long stables’. 

30.7 (a), phrase (124) Gay yiit tsao jy wet ytt tzuh yii. Luh Der-ming’s faanchteh for (125) teao yields 
@ modern tzaw. Her Shiou: ‘(126) tsao means ‘to press’.This gloss may mean that Her Shiou considered 
(125) (Arch. ts’og) a loan for (127) tzaw (Arch. tsog), ‘to hurry; to act rashly’. That this form existed as a 
variant is shown by early glosses: Koong Yiing-dar, in his commentary on Shyjtng, Ode 262, quotes this 
Gongyang passage, with (127) tzaw for (125) tsao. Either reading (tsao: ‘he handled them ...’; tzaw: 
‘he pressed them ...’) makes good sense. Her Shiou: (128) tzuh tong yee ‘tzuh means ‘to be grieved; 
to be pained’. Luh Der-ming gives a faanchieh spelling which reflects Arch. ts36k, ‘to harass’. Roan Yuan 
notes that Her Shiou’s gloss more aptly fits the variant reading (129) cht (Arch. ts’t6k), ‘grieved; to 
distress’. Early quotes and glosses confirm this reading: Jenq Shyuan, on Joultt (39.3a): (130) ‘Some 
people from Chyi use (129) cht in the sense of ‘to hurry’. The Commentary on the Chuenchiou says: 
‘{The Chuenchiou] obviously considers that he handled them in a far too hurried manner.’ Either read- 
ing (tsj6k= ‘harassing manner’ or ts’16k=‘distressing manner’) well fits the context. 

(b), phrase (131) Ay Chyi hour hwu Shan-rong yee. Fann Ning paraphrases: ‘(The Chuenchiou] does not 
allow the marquis of Chyi to be represented as an opponent to the Shan-rong and therefore refers to him 
as ‘a man’. Karigren, Glosses on the Book of Odes, gi. 115, suggests that (132) ay is a loan for homophone 
(133) ay, ‘to hide; to conceal; to screen’: [The Chuenchiou] screens the marquis of Chyi from the Shan-rong.’ 

(c), phrase 134) Shan-rong wey jy fa yit. I suspect that the passage is corrupt. Fann Ning paraphrases: 
“This means that the Shan-rong were responsible for the harm: they attacked Ian and caused Ian to sever 
its relations with the house of Jou.’ Luh Der-ming reads wet (pyngsheng). My tentative translation builds 
on the plain guess that the passage originally read (135) wey Shan-rong fa jy yit, ‘[This] was due to the 
fact that the Shan-rong had attacked them.’ 

31.1 (a), phrase (136) sow huann. Her Shiou. who treats these forms as Chyi idioms, appears to 
take them in the meaning of ‘to rinse’ and ‘to wash’ respectively. 


31.4 (a) Fann Ning simply states that (137) shwu means ‘beans’. Cf Goan-tzyy apud Yang Shyh- 
shiun: ‘In the north [duke Hwan] attacked the Shan-rong, [whose territory] produces Rong-beans and 
winter onions. He spread (this produce] widely in the realm.’ Shuoyuann: ‘Duke Hwan divided the 
treasures from the Shan-rong and presented [one part thereof] in the temple of the duke of Jou.’ ‘Ob- 
viously’, says Jong Wen-jeng, ‘there were things other than beans among the spoils from the Shan-rong.’ 

31.5 (a), phrase (138) yis ju Hwan yee. Wang Yiin-jy (Jingyth shuhwen 25.17a): (139) = (140) =(141) 
yth, ‘different’. 

32.3 (a), phrase (142) Luu yth sheng yth jyt. Her Shiou: ‘When the father dies and his son succeeds 
him this is referred to as sheng. When an elder brother dies and a younger brother succeeds him this is 
referred to as jyi. This states, that duke Yiin succeeded his father and that duke Hwan succeeded his 
brother. Since the present ruler (i.e. duke Juang) succeeded his father, Chinq-fuu should, in his turn, 
succeed his brother (i.e. duke Juang). This was the established praxis in Luu.’ Roan Yuan notes that 
Shyyjth (Luu shyhjta 33.10a) quotes this passage as (143) yi 72h yih jyi. 

(b), phrase (144) wu lei shyh. Yang Shyh-shiun guesses that this may be the name of a great officer, 
or, perhaps, a place name. He also quotes “an old commentary”, according to which (145) let stands for 
(146) let, ‘to implicate’: ‘in order not to implicate his family’. This interpretation appears far-fetched. 
Luh Der-ming notes the variant reading (147) u for (148) wu. Koong Goang-sen suggests ‘the family 
of Lei, the shaman’. 


(c), phrase (149) Wang tyi, ‘the King’s dyke’ is probably a place name. 
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Duke Miin 


1.6 In Winter, Jonq-suen of Chyi came [to Luu]. 

Gongyang: Who was this Jonqg-suen of Chyi? [He was] Gong-tzyy Chinq-fuu. 
If so, why is referred to as Jonq-suen of Chyi? In order to attach him to Chyi. 
Why so? In order to estrange him. Why estrange him? The Chuenchiou conceals 
for the sake of the noble, for the sake of those who are closely related [to the ruler] 
and for the sake of the worthy. Master Ruu said: ‘We must accept the Chuenchtou 
such as it is. There was no Jonq-suen in Chyi. Could this perhaps refer to [a member 
of] the Jonq-suen family of Luu? (a)’. | 

2.6 In Winter, Gau-tzyy of Chyi came and made a covenant. 

Gongyang: Who was this Gau-tzyy? A great officer of Chyi. Why is he not referred 
to as an envoy? We had no ruler. If so, why does the Text not give his personal 
name? In order to express affection for him. Why so? He treated us correctly. 
Under what circumstances did he do so? Duke Juang died. His son Ban was assas- 
sinated. Duke Miin was assassinated. When these three rulers died, one after another, 
[it was like] being without a ruler for a whole year. Supposing that Chyi would 
have wished to take Luu, they could have done so with a mere statement [to that 
effect], without raising an army. Duke Hwan [of Chyi] sent Gau-tzyy in command 
of the troops of Nanyang. He set up duke Shi and walled [the capital of] Luu. 
Some say that the wall stretched from the Luh-gate to the Jeng-gate. Others say 
that it stretched from the Jeng-gate to the Lih-gate. Even to this day the people 
of Luu speak of him with admiration, saying: ‘[We] still look forward towards 
Gau-tzyy.’ 


NOTES ON THE PARTIAL TRANSLATION OF THE MIIN SECTION 


1.6 (a) Her Shiou, on phrase (1) yis Chuenchiou wei Chuenchiou: ‘[The chapters on] families and clans 
of the historian’s records were utilized for the compilation of the Chuenchiou. This means that in old 
times the historian’s records were called Chuenchiou.’ Thus, according to Her Shiou: “The Chuenchtou 
records were utilized for the compilation of the Chuenchiou canon’. Chern Lih follows Her Shiou. Koong 
Goang-sen paraphrases: ‘When scholars of later ages study the Chuenchiou, they must do so out from 
the wording of the text iteelf. Since no mention is made of a Jonq-suen of Chyi, we know that this must 
be our Jongq-suen (i.e. Jong-suen of Luu).’ Tzuoojuann identifies Jonq-suen as Jonq-suen Jiou of Chyi. 
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Duke Shi 


1.9 In Winter, in the tenth month, on the day ren-wuu, duke [Hwan’s] son Yeou 
led an army and defeated an army of Jeu at Li, capturing Na of Jeu. 


Gongyang: Who was this Na of Jeu? A great officer of Jeu? Jeu had no great 
officers. Why, then, was this entry made? In order to magnify the fact that Jih- 
tzyy captured [Na]. Why so? Jih-tzyy used correct methods to deal with the internal 
difficulties and to ward off external difficulties. Under what circumstances did he 
ward off external difficulties? Duke Hwan’s son Ching-fuu assassinated duke Miin 
and fled to Jeu. The people of Jeu expelled him. He wanted to escape through Chyi, 
but the people of Chyi would not admit him. He withdrew and returned to camp 
at the bank of the river Wen. He sent Gong-tzyy Shi-sy to enter and request [per- 
mission for Ching-fuu to enter]. Jih-tzuu said: “The prince must not enter. If he 
does, he shall be killed!’ Shi-sy could not bear to return this command to Ching-fuu. 
From his position on the southern bank of the river he faced north and wailed. 
Ching-fuu heard him and said: ‘Alas! This is the voice of Shi-sy! Yes, it is all over!’ 
He then said: ‘I shall not be allowed to enter!’ He then raised a carriage pole and 
killed himself by hanging. When the people of Jeu heard this, they said [to Luu]: 
‘We have already got your assassin for you!’ For this they requested a contribution 
from Luu. The people of Luu refused to make a contribution. On account of this they 
raised an army and attacked Luu. Jih-tzyy accorded them the favour of meeting 
them in a battle, the time and place of which had been previously determined. 


Guuliang: Jeu had no great officers. Why, then, is he referred to as Na of Jeu? 
The specification is due to the fact that we captured him (i.e. Na of Jeu). The term 
‘capture’ is not used of the Interior. Why is it so used here? In order to condemn 
the trickery of the prince. How so? Prince Yeou spoke to Na of Jeu, saying: ‘It is 
no crime of the officers and soldiers that we two are on bad terms.’ They ordered 
their followers to stand back and fought with one another. Prince Yeou fought a 
losing fight, when his followers shouted: “The Menq-lau!’ This Menq-lau was a 
precious sword of Luu. Prince Yeou killed him with the sword. If so, what was there 
to condemn with regard to trickery? This conduct amounted to abandoning the 
army (i.e., the prince should not have engaged in a private fight). 


2.3 An army of Yu and an army of Jinn extinguished Shiahyang. 


Gongyang: Yu was a small state. Why is it here placed before a great state? In 
order to make Yu mainly responsible for this evil. Why should Yu be made responsible 
for this evil? Yu accepted bribes and granted the right of transit to one who 
extinguished a state and thereby brought about its own destruction. Under what 
circumstances did Yu accept bribes? Duke Shiann [of Jinn] summoned the great 
officers to court and asked them as follows: ‘At night I lie down to rest but cannot 
sleep. What is the significance of this?’ One of the great officers stepped forward 
and said: ‘Did you not rest comfortably? Or could it perhaps be that one of your 
favourite attendants was not at your side?’ Duke Shiann did not reply. Shyun-shyi 
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stepped forward and said: ‘Did Yu and Guo appear before you?’ Duke Shiann beckon- 
ed to him to come forward. He then withdrew and deliberated with him, saying: 
‘I wish to attack Guo, but then Yu will come to the rescue. If I attack Yu, then 
Guo will come to the rescue. What can be done about this? I wish to consider this 
with you.’ Shyun-shyi replied: ‘If you, my lord, employ my scheme, then we shall 
take Guo today and Yu tomorrow. Why should you allow this matter to distress 
you?’ Duke Shiann said: ‘Well, how can it be done?’ Shyun-shyi replied: ‘I request 
leave to go forward [to Yu] with your team of Chiu horses and your white jade from 
Chweijyi. In this way my scheme will work. [If we can bribe Yu with these things] 
then [that would simply mean that] these precious things are brought out from 
the state treasury and [temporarily] deposited in a treasury situated outside the 
state, and that your horses are brought out from our own stables and [temporarily] 
tied up in a stable outside our state. What would you lose by that?’ Duke Shiann 
said: ‘I agree, but even so, Gong Jy-chyi is still there. How about him?’ ‘Gong Jy-chyi 
is clever, alright, but all the same the duke of Yu is greedy and loves precious 
objects. When he sees these precious objects he is bound to reject Gong Jy-chyi’s 
advise. I beg leave to go ahead with this [scheme].’ Eventually he was allowed 
to do so. When the duke of Yu saw these treasures he granted the request. Gong 
Jy-chyi did, in fact, remonstrate with him, saying: “The records have it: ‘When 
the lips are gone, the teeth will feel the cold.’ Yu and Guo depend on one another 
for their defence and neither state is free to treat the other as a thing to be given 
away asa gift. [If we grant this request,] then today Jinn will take Guo and tomorrow 
Yu will follow it and itself be destroyed. I beg of you, my lord, not to grant this 
request!’ The duke of Yu did not follow his advise and finally granted them the 
right of way for the attack on Guo. [Shyun-shyi] returned and after four years 
went back and took Yu. The duke of Yu arrived [before the invader], carrying 
the treasures and leading the horses. Shyun-shyi saw the duke of Jinn and said: 
‘How did you like my scheme?’ Duke Shiann said: ‘Your scheme did indeed work, 
and as for the treasures, they are still mine. However, the horses have grown a bit 
long in the teeth.’ [The duke] was obviously pulling his Jeg. What was this place 
Shiahyang? A city in Guo. Why does the Text not connect it with the state of Guo? 
In order to represent it as a state. Why so? The ruler [of Guo] resided there. 
Guuliang: The Text uses the term ‘extinguish’ of what was not a state in order 
to represent Shiahyang as an important place. Yu had no army. Why, then, does 
the Text refer to an army? Since Yu is mentioned before Jinn it was necessary 
to refer to its army. Why is it mentioned before Jinn? It took the lead in the extinc- 
tion of Shiahyang. This Shiahyang was a city situated on the border between Yu 
and Guo. Once Shiahyang was extinguished, both Yu and Guo could be easily taken. 
How did Yu come to take the lead in the extinction of Shiahyang? Duke Shiann 
of Jinn wished to attack Guo. Shyun-shyi said: ‘Why do you not use your team 
of horses from Chiu and your jade from Chweijyi [as a bribe] and request the right 
of transit from Yu?’ The duke said: “These are the treasures of the state of Jinn. 
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If [the duke of Yu] receives our presents but refuses us the right of transit, what 
then?’ Shyun-shyi replied: “This is the way in which a small state serves a great 
state: if that fellow does not grant the right of transit, he would not possibly dare 
to receive our presents. If he does receive our presents and grants us the right of 
transit, then that would mean that we remove our treasures from an inner treasury 
and deposit them in a treasury outside our state; and that we transfer the horses 
from an inner stable to an outer stable.’ The duke said: ‘Gong Jy-chyi is still there. 
He is bound to persuade him (i.e. the duke of Yu) not to receive these [gifts].’ 
Shyun-shyi said: ‘As to his character, Gong Jy-chyi is intelligent but weak. And 
again, he is but slightly older than the duke (a). Since he is intelligent, he will only 
give a broad outline [of the matter and the duke will not be able to understand him]. 
Since he is weak, he is incapable of remonstrating vigourously. Since he is but 
slightly older than the ruler, the ruler will slight him. And furthermore, with these 
treasures immediately before his eyes and ears, and confronted with worries which 
do not directly concern his own country (b), well, only a man of higher than average 
intelligence (c) would be capable of careful consideration [in such a situation]. 
I am of the opinion that the ruler of Yu is a man of less than average intelligence.’ 
The duke [of Jinn] then borrowed a way through Yu and attacked Guo. Gong Jy- 
chyi remonstrated, saying: ‘As for this envoy from the state of Jinn, his words are 
humble, but his presents generous. This could not possibly be to the advantage of 
Yu.’ The duke of Yu refused to listen to him and subsequently received the presents 
and granted them transit. Gong Jy-chyi [again] remonstrated, saying: “The proverb 
says: ‘When the lips are gone, the teeth will feel the cold.’ Does this proverb not 
refer to this situation?’ Taking his wife and children he then fled to Tsaur. Duke 
Shiann extinguished Guo. After five years (d) he took Yu. Shyun-shyi, leading the 
horses and carrying the jade, went up [to the duke of Jinn] and said: “The jade 
bth is still here, but the teeth of the horses have grown longer (e).’ 

3.5 In Autumn the marquis of Chyi, the duke of Sonq, men from Jiang and men 
from Hwang had a meeting at Yangguu. 

Gongyang: This was a great meeting. Why does the Text use a minimizing expres- 
sion (a)? Duke Hwan said: ‘Do not dam up [the rivers in] the valleys! Do not hoard 
grain! Do not substitute [the true heir] in order to set up [another] son! Do not raise 
a concubine to the rank of a wife!’ (b) 

Guuliang: At the meeting of Yangguu duke Hwan, wearing a ceremonial cap 
and robe, and with writing tablets inserted in his belt, summoned the feudal lords. 
The feudal lords were all made to understand the ambitions of duke Han. 

4.4 Chiu-wan of Chuu came and made a covenant in the army. The covenant 
took place in Shawling. 

Gongyang: Who was this Chiu-wan. [He was] a great officer of Chuu. Why is 
he not referred to as an envoy? In order to treat Chiu-wan as noble. Why so? In 
order to make him match duke Hwan. Why does the Text state that they made a 
covenant in the army, and a covenant in Shawling? The army was at Shawling. If 
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so, why is the covenant referred to twice? In order to rejoice over the fact that Chuu 
had been made to submit. Why so? Chuu [was a barbarian state that] would be the 
last to submit to a [true] King, and the first to rebell when there was no King. As a 
barbarian state it constituted an acute embarrassment to the central states. If the 
southern Yi and the northern Dyi were to join [forces], the central states would find 
themselves in a precarious situation. Duke Hwan rescued the central states and 
expelled the Yi and the Dyi. Eventually Jing was made to submit. [The Chuen- 
chiou] considers that this was a deed [worthy of a] King. Why does the Text use 
the expression las (‘to come’)? In order to grant [duke] Hwan the role of a leader. 
Before this there were events [reflecting duke Hwan’s leadership]; after this there 
were [similar] events. Why, then, does [the Chuenchtou] single out this instance for 
granting [duke] Hwan the role of a leader? [The Chuenchtou] lists the achievements 
[of duke Hwan in the order of importance]. 

4.5 Men from Chyi seized Yuan Taur-twu of Chern. 

Guuliang: The expression Chyt ren (‘men from Chyi’) refers to the marquis of 
Chyi. Why does the Text refer to him as ‘men’? Here [the Chuenchtou] treats the 
marquis of Chyi in a manner that sets him apart, and regards him as an outsider. 
[The Chuenchtou] considers it incorrect to transgress into [another] state and seize 
[Yuan Taur-twu] (a). 

5.5 In Autumn, in the eighth month, the feudal lords had a meeting at Shoouday. 

Gongyang: Why are the feudal lords not enumerated? When one event appears 
twice [in the Chuenchiou] the first is specified, while the second is generalized (a). 

Guuliang: ... Kuayran show juhour jy tzuen 71s (b) ... 

5.9 In Winter men from Jinn seized the duke of Yu. 

Guuliang: Jyr buh yan suoo tu dth (a). Yeun tu Jinn yee (b). | 

8.2 The earl of Jenq requested a covenant. 

Gongyang: What is implied by the term ‘request a covenant? He remained at his 
place and requested to participate [in the covenant]. Under what circumstances 
did he do so? Gay jwo jy yee (a). 

9.4 In the ninth month, on the day wwh-chern, the feudal lords made a covenant 
at Kweichiou. 

Guuliang: [The Chuenchiou] does not [normally] give the day of duke Hwan’s 
covenants. Why is the day given here? In order to express the excellence [of this 
covenant]. Because [this covenant] made manifest the prohibitions of the Son of 
Heaven, [the Chuenchiou] provides full information about it. At the covenant at 
Kweichiou we displayed the sacrificial animal, but did not kill it. The statement 
[of the covenant] was read and then placed on the sacrificial animal. Once and for 
all the prohibitions of the Son of Heaven were made clear. [The statement] said: 
‘Do not dam up the wells! Do not stop the free trade of grain! Do not substitute 
[the true heir] in order to set up [another] son! Do not raise a concubine to the rank 
of a wife! Do not allow women to participate in state matters!’ 
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10.3 Lii-keh of Jinn assassinated his ruler Juo-tzyy and his great officer Shyun- 
shyi. 

Gongyang: What is implied by the term jyz (‘and’)? [It signifies that Shyun-shyi] 
died for his lord. [The Chuenchiou records] many instances of assassinations of 
princes. Apart from this [Shyun-shyi], were there no others who died for their 
lords? The answer is: there were. Koong-fuu and Chyou-muh both died for their 
lords (a). Apart from Koong-fuu and Chyou-muh were there no others who died 
for their lords? The answer is: there were. If so, why is an entry made [only] in this 
case? Shyun-shyi was worthy. In what respect was he worthy? Of Shyun-shyi it 
may be said that he did not go back on his words. Under what circumstances was 
that so? Shi-chyi and Juo-tzyy were the sons of Li-ji [who was a favourite of duke 
Shiann of Jinn]. Shyun-shyi was their teacher. This Li-ji was the most beautiful 
woman in the country. Duke Shiann loved her passionately and wanted to make 
one of her sons the heir. And so he had the heir, Shen-sheng, killed. Lii-keh, had 
been the teacher of Shen-sheng. When duke Shiann was ill and was about to die, 
he spoke to Shyun-shyi, saying: ‘In what manner should an officer behave in order 
to deserve to be regarded as trustworthy? Shyun-shyi replied: ‘If one could make 
the dead return to life and the living under these circumstances did not have to be 
ashamed of their promises, then they could be regarded as trustworthy (b). Duke 
Shiann died and Shi-chyi was appointed his successor. Lii-keh spoke to Shyun- 
shyi, saying: “The [late] ruler killed the rightful heir and appointed a wrong person 
in his stead. What can be done about this?’ Shyun-shyi replied: ‘[The late] ruler 
once asked me [about trustworthiness] and I replied: ‘If one could make the dead 
return to life and the living under these circumstances did not have to be ashamed 
of their promises, then they could be regarded as trustworthy.’ Lii-keh understood 
that Shyun-shyi would have no part in his plot and therefore withdrew and [sub- 
sequently] assassinated Shi-chyi. Shyun-shyi appointed Juo-tzyy [whereupon] 
Lii-keh assassinated also him. Shyun-shyi gave his life for him. Of Shyun-shyi 
it may be said that he did not go back on his words. 

10.5 Jinn killed its great officer Lii-keh. 

Gongyang: Since Lii-keh assassinated his two rulers, why does the Text not refer 
to his death in terms proper to the punishment of an assassin? He was a great 
officer of [the newly established] duke Huey. But who established duke Huey? 
Lii-keh [established him]. Lii-keh assassinated Shi-chyi and Juo-tzyy and introduced 
duke Huey into Jinn. Since Lii-keh established duke Huey, why did duke Huey 
have him killed? Duke Huey said: “You have already killed the two young princes 
and you will plot also against me. The one who is your ruler is indeed placed in an 
akward situation (a).’ And so he had him killed. If these were the circumstances, 
why does the Text not record the entering [into Jinn] of duke Huey? That the Text 
does not record the leaving and the entering of the dukes of Jinn is in all cases a 
concea]ment for the sake of duke Wen (b). [The Chuenchiou records that] Sheau-bor 
of Chyi entered into Chyi. Why does the Text not conceal this fact for the sake of 
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duke Hwan? Duke Hwan enjoyed [the position of ruler of] his state for a long period 
and his excellent virtues were well known in the realm. Therefore the Text does 
not for his sake conceal] his original wrongdoings. Duke Wen enjoyed [his position 
as ruler of] his state [only] for a short period and his excellent virtues were not made 
known in the realm. Therefore the Text for his sake conceals his original wrong- 
doings. 

Guuliang: |The fact that the Chuenchiou here] mentions the [name of] the state 
in relating the killing [of Lii-keh] signifies that the ruler was implicated in the crime. 
Since Lii-keh had assassinated two rulers and one great officer, why does [the 
Chuenchiou] relate this event in terms implicating the ruler? [Duke Huey] did not 
have Lii-keh killed on account of his crime. Under what circumstances was that so? 
The one for whose sake Lii-keh assassinated [the two princes] was Chorng-eel [, the 
future duke Wen]. Yi-wu (i.e. Chorng-eel’s younger brother, who became duke 
Huey of Jinn) said: ‘Might this man not intend to kill me too?’ Therefore when he 
killed Lii-keh it was not on account of his crime [but because he was afraid of him]. 
Under what circumstances did Lii-keh assassinate [the two princes] for the sake of 
Chorng-eel? Duke Shiann of Jinn attacked Guo and got Li-ji (c). Duke Shiann of 
Jinn took her as his own favourite. There were two sons [from this union], the elder 
of which was named Shi-chyi and the younger of which was named Juo-tzyy. Li-ji 
wanted to stir up trouble and therefore spoke to the lord, saying: ‘In the night I 
dreamt that your [late] wife (d) came hurrying up to me, saying: ‘I am bitterly 
frightened!’ Why do you not order a great officer to command the guard and guard 
the grave?’ The duke said: “Which [great officer] should I employ?’ She replied: 
‘Since of your subjects none has a higher position than the heir, he would be best 
suited.” Therefore the lord spoke to the heir, saying: ‘Li-ji dreamt that my [late] 
wife came hurrying up to her, saying: ‘I am bitterly frightened!’ You had better 
command the guard and go forward to guard the grave.’ The heir said: ‘I respect- 
fully agree to do so.’ He built a palace there. When the palace was completed, 
Li-ji again said: ‘In the night I dreamt that your [late] wife came hurrying up to 
me, saying: ‘I am bitterly hungry!’ The heir’s [shrine] palace has already been 
completed. Why do you not order him to sacrifice there?’ Therefore the duke spoke 
to the heir, saying: “You prepare sacrifices!’ The heir performed the sacrifice. When 
he had completed the sacrifice, he presented the remainder of the sacrificial meat 
to the lord. [At the time] the duke was hunting and therefore not present [at the 
court]. Li-ji made wine from [the feathers of] the jenn bird and poisoned the dried 
meat. When the duke returned from the hunt, Li-ji said: “The heir has completed 
the sacrifice and has therefore presented the remainder of the sacrificial meat to 
you, my lord.’ The duke was about to eat [of the meat] when Li-ji knelt down and 
said: ‘Such food as comes from the outside must be sampled!’ She poured some of 
the wine on the ground and the ground boiled. She gave some of the meat to a dog 
and the dog died. Li-ji went down from the hall cried, weeping: ‘Heaven! Heaven! 
The state will eventually belong to the heir! Why should it be too late for him to 
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become ruler [after his father’s natural death] (e)? The lord sighed heavily and 
said: ‘You [my son] and I have always got on well together. Why do you go to 
such depths in defying me (f)?’? He then sent someone to inform the heir, saying: 
“You planned this!’ Lii-keh, who was the tutor of the heir, spoke to him and said: 
‘Go in and clear yourself! If you do so, you may live. If you do not go in and clear 
yourself, you have to die!’ The heir said: ‘My lord [and father] is already old and in 
the dusk of life. If I in these circumstances go in and clear myself, then Li-ji is 
bound to be sentenced to death. If Li-ji dies, my lord will be unhappy. [Since this 
would be] something which would cause my lord unhappiness, it is better that I 
myself die. I would rather commit suicide and, in so doing, bring comfort to my 
lord. I commend Chorng-eel to you.’ [And so the heir] cut his throat and died. 
Therefore the one for whose sake Lii-keh assassinated [the two princes] was Chorng- 
eel. Yi-wu said: ‘This man intends to kill me too!’ 

16.1 In the sixteenth year, in Spring, in the King’s first month, on the day 
wuh-shen, on the first day of the moon, there fell stones over Sonq, five pieces. In 
the same month, six yt-birds flew backwards and passed the capital of Sonq. 

Gongyang: Why does the Text first state that they fell and [only] thereafter that 
they were stones? [The entry] ‘there fell stones’ is a record of what was heard. A 
rumbling noise was heard. Upon inspection they were found to be stones. Upon 
close inspection it was found that there were five stones. What is meant by the 
expression shyh yueh? The event barely fell within the same month (a). Why does 
the text not give the day? [The event] occurred on the last day of the moon. If so, 
why is this not stated? The Chuenchtow does not record the last day of the moon. 
If an event takes place on the first day of the moon, then this is noted. The last 
day of the moon is not noted, even though an event has taken place on that day. 
Why does the text first note the number six and [only] thereafter mention that they 
were yt-birds? [The entry] ‘six yt-birds flew backwards’ is a record of what was seen. 
Upon inspection they were found to be six. Upon close inspection they were found 
to be yi-birds. Upon a prolonged inspection they were found to be flying backwards. 
Why were these five stones and six yt-birds recorded? In order to record an extra- 
ordinary event? Extraordinary events in the Exterior were not [normally] recorded. 
Why was an entry made here? [The Chuenchtou] records the extraordinary event 
for the sake of the descendants of a former Royal house (i.e. Sonq). 

Guuliang: Why does the Text first state that they fell and [only] thereafter 
that they were stones? Only after having fallen were they found to be stones. As 
to the phrase ‘in Sonq’, what is contained within the four borders is referred to as 
[the territory of] Song. The number is placed last to indicate that [the stones] 
were scattered. This was an observation made by the ear. The phrase ‘the same 
month’ serves to determine that this was an event for which the Text gives the 
month and not the day. In the phrase ‘six yi-birds flew backwards and passed the 
capital of Sonq’ the number is given first, as an indication that they were gathered 
together. This was an observation made by the eye. The Master said: ‘Stones are 
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objects of no intelligence. Y%-birds are creatures of mean intelligence. Since stones 
lack intelligence, the day is given. Since ys-birds are of mean intelligence, the month 
is given. Such is the superior man’s relation to objects that he never makes haphazard 
judgments. Even in the case of stones and ys-birds he gives complete descriptions. 
How much more, then, does he do so with regard to men? Therefore, if no statement 
had been made concerning the five stones and the six yt-birds, then the principle 
concerning a Royal government could not have been raised. The place where the 
people gather is called a capital. 

17.5 In Winter, in the twelfth month, on the day yit-hay, Sheau-bor, marquis 
of Chyi, died. 

Guuliang: This [Sheau-bor] did not have the right [of succession]. Why, then, 
does the Text give the day of his death? That he did not have the right of succession 
has already appeared from the preceding [text]. How has this appeared? Not having 
the right of succession he entered an empty state (i.e. a state without a ruler). 
Therefore the Text [on that occasion] used an expression implying arrogation 
(a). 
19.3 On the day jit-yeou men of Juliuh seized the viscount of Tzeng and used 
him [as a sacrificial victim]. 

Gongyang: Where did they use him? They used him at the altar of the spirit 
of the land. Under what circumstances did they do so? They obviously knocked 
his nose and used the blood to smear the altar. 

19.7 Liang perished. 

Gongyang: There had not yet been an attack. [Why does the Text state that 
Liang perished? It destroyed itself. Under what circumstances did it do so? It 
perished like a fish that is rotting away (a). 

Guuliang: [Liang] destroyed itself. [Its ruler] was steeped in wine and lust. His 
heart was beclouded and his ears and eyes were blocked up. Above there was no 
government by just authority. The great ministers rebelled and the people turned 
into bandits and robbers. Thus Liang brought destruction on itself. If one had 
brought strong military force to bear on Liang, the fact that the ruler was dissipated 
had not been worthy of mention. [As to the two entries] ‘Liang perished’ and ‘Jenq 
abandoned its army’ I have neither added nor subtracted anything. I have simply 
applied a correct terminology. The destruction of Liang issued from an evil govern- 
ment (b). [The entry] ‘Jenq abandoned its army’ indicates that its leader was 
hated. 

21.6 The man from Chuu sent Yi-shen to present the spoils [from Sonq]. 

Gongyang: This was the viscount of Chuu. Why does the Text refer to him as 
‘man’. In order to degrade him. Why degrade him? He is degraded on account of 
his having seized the duke of Song. Why so? The duke of Song and the viscount 
of Chuu had agreed on an unarmed meeting. Prince Muh-yi remonstrated, saying: 
‘Chuu is a barbarian state [and its ruler] is fierce and without righteousness. I beg 
of you, my lord, to go forward as to an armed meeting!’ The duke of Sonq said: 
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‘It cannot be! I have agreed with him on an unarmed meeting. I shall myself be 
responsible for the eventual success or failure of this undertaking (a).’ [And so he] 
said: ‘It cannot be!’ In the end he went forward as to an unarmed meeting. The man 
of Chuu had in fact hidden weapons and chariots. They seized the duke and with 
him [as a hostage] attacked Song. The duke of Song spoke to prince Muh-yi, saying: 
‘You return and guard the state. The state is now yours. It was by not following 
your advise that I came to this!’ Prince Muh-yi replied and said: ‘Even without 
your statement the state is indeed mine! (b)’ And so he returned, made preparations 
for the defence and guarded the state. The man of Chuu informed a man from Sonq, 
saying: ‘If you do not surrender your state to me, I shall kill your lord!’ The man 
from Sonq replied and said: ‘We rely on the power of the spirit of our land. Our 
state already has a new ruler!’ The man of Chuu realized that even if he were to 
kill the duke of Songq, he still would not get hold of the state of Song. And so he 
released the duke of Song. When the duke of Sonq had been released he went to 
Wei. Prince Muh-yi reported to him, saying: ‘It was for you that I guarded the 
state. Why do you not enter?’ And thereafter he escorted duke Shiang back [to 
Sonq]. From where did they take the spoils? They took it from Song. Why is this 
not stated? [The Chuenchiou] conceals this fact for the sake of duke Shiang. In this 
[paragraph] there are expressions [normally] used [only] in conjunction with a 
siege. Why does the Text not state that [the army of Chuu] besieged [Sonq]? [The 
Chuenchiou] conceals this fact for the sake of prince Muh-yi. 

22.4 In Winter, in the eleventh month, on the day jit-syh, the first day of the 
moon, the duke of Song fought with men from Chuu at [the river] Horng. The 
Sonq army was utterly defeated. 

Gongyang: In the case of battles the time and place of which had been previously 
determined [the Chuenchiow normally] records [only] the day. Why does the Text 
here refer to the first day of the moon? When the Chuenchtou gives a detailed account 
without omissions, this indicates correctness. What was considered correct in this 
event? The duke of Song and men from Chuu had agreed to a battle on the northern 
bank of the river Horng. The men from Chuu crossed the river Horng and approach- 
ed [the troops of Sonq]. An officer reported [to the duke of Sonq], saying: ‘I 
request leave to attack the enemy while they have not yet completed the crossing 
of the river.’ The duke of Sonq said: ‘This cannot be done! I have heard that a 
superior man does not distress others. Although I am but the ruler of the remnants 
of an already lost state, I cannot bear to act in this manner!’ [When the enemy] 
had crossed the river but while they had not yet completed their battle formations, 
the officer reported again, saying: ‘I request leave to attack the enemy while they 
have not yet completed their battle formations!’ The duke of Sonq said: ‘This 
cannot be done! I have heard that the superior man does not beat the drums [as 
a signal] to attack an enemy who has not yet formed his formations.’ Not until 
the enemy had completed the formations did duke Shiang give the attack signal 
on the drums. The Song army suffered a heavy defeat. Therefore the superior man 
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made a great issue of the fact that he did not attack an enemy who had not completed 
his formations and that he even on the eve of such a great event did not forget 
to display a magnificent decorum. There was a [righteous] ruler, but there were no 
[righteous] ministers (a). [The Chuwenchiow] is of the opinion that even King Wen’s 
[righteous methods] of warfare did not surpass this. 

Guultang: When an event for which the Text gives the day falls on the first 
day of the moon, this is indicated [by the term shuoh]. Thirtyfour battles are record- 
ed in the Chuenchiou, but there is no single instance where one of noble rank is 
said to have been defeated by one of low rank, or where an army is said to have 
been defeated by [a band of] men. When the Text uses this formulation it is in order 
to represent the enemy as arrogant. Here duke Shiang and his army are said to 
have been defeated by [a band of] men and yet the Text does not represent the 
enemy as arrogant. Why is that? In order to reproach him. The battle by the river 
Horng is regarded as a repetition of the disgrace at Yu [where the duke of Sonq 
was seized by the viscount of Chuu] (b). Duke Shiang of Song was to a certain extent 
himself responsible for the disgrace at Yu, in that he had attacked Chyi during the 
mourning [for the marquis of Chyi], seized the viscount of Terng, besieged Tsaur 
and arranged for the meeting at Yu. Without taking into consideration the fact 
that his strength was insufficient he had provoked king Cherng of Chuu. King Cherng 
was enraged and seized him. Therefore it is said: ‘When one treats others in ac- 
cordance with the rules of propriety and yet they do not respond, then one must 
turn [to oneself and scrutinized one’s own feelings of] respect. When one loves 
others and yet they do not treat one with affection, then one must turn [to oneself 
and scrutinize one’s own] goodness. When one governs others and yet they are not 
well governed, then one must turn to [oneself and scrutinize one’s own] knowledge 
(c). To commit a wrong and without an attempt to rectify it, to repeat the same 
wrong, that is indeed to commit a wrong (d). It is duke Shiang that this refers to. 
When in times of old one put on armour and helmet, if it was not in order to establish 
a state, then it was in order to punish those who acted contrary to the correct prin- 
ciples. How could it possibly be said that one did so in order to avenge a disgrace! 
The duke of Sonq and men from Chuu fought above the waters of the river Horng. 
Sy-maa Tzyy-faan said: ‘[The soldiers of] Chuu are many, while we are few. Let us 
drum to attack and fall over them in their difficulty! No victory could be sweeter 
than this!’ Duke Shiang said: ‘A superior man does not protract the danger of 
others and does not attack those who are in difficulty. [I shall] wait until they 
have come out [of the river].’ When they came out of the river there was a disordered 
array of banners above and below the formations [of the Chuu troops] were dis- 
organized. Tzyy-faan said: ‘[The troops of] Chuu are many while we are few. Let us 
attack them! No victory could be sweeter than this!’ Duke Shiang said: ‘T shall 
not attack those who have not completed their battle formations.’ He waited until 
they had completed their battle formations and then attacked them, when his 
hosts were defeated and he himself was wounded. After seven months he died 
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[from his wound]. [The rules are that] with double strength you attack. With 
matching strength you engage in battle. With inferior strength you defend [your 
positions]. The true nature of man is revealed in his speech. Without this faculty 
of speech, how could a man reveal his true nature? The true nature of speech is 
revealed in trustworthiness. Without trustworthiness, how could the true nature 
of speech be revealed? The true nature of trustworthiness is revealed in [its relation 
to] the true principles. Without this proper relation to the true principles, how 
could the true nature of trustworthiness be revealed (e)? Most important of the true 
principles is [the determination of] the proper time. As for the execution [of the 
true principles the most important is the determination of] the proper opportunity. 

24.4 In Winter the King by Heaven’s Grace left and resided in Jenq. 

Gongyang: For the one who rules as King there is no Exterior. Why does the Text 
here use the term ‘to leave’? He could not get along with his mother (a). Master 
Luu says: ‘This was the King. Could the statement that he could not get along 
with his mother perhaps refer to this instance?’ 

31.3 In Summer, in the fourth month, [we] divined a fourth time for the Jiau 
sacrifice. The divination was adverse and so the sacrificial animal was released. The 
sacrifice to the Three Distant [spirits] was yet performed. 

Gongyang: ... Chuh shyr erl chu, fu tsuenn erl her. Buh chorng jau erl brann yuh 
hwu Tian shiah jee wet Tayshan eel (a)... 

Guuliang: ... Nae jee, wang hwu ren jy tsyr yee. You jee, kee yts yis jy tsyr yee 
(b). 

33.3 In Summer, in the fourth month, on the day shin-syh, men from Jinn and 
the Jiang-rong defeated Chyn at Shyau. 

Gongyang: Why does the Text here use the term ‘Chyn’? In order to treat them 
as barbarians. Why so? The earl of Chyn was about to make a surprise attack on 
Jenq. Bor-lii-tzyy and Jean-shu-tzyy remonstrated, saying: ‘No one has yet made 
a surprise attack from a distance of a thousand /it without perishing himself.’ The 
earl of Chyn became furious and said: “You are so old that it would take two hands 
to grasp round the trees on your graves (a)! What do you know [about warfare]!’ 
The army left. Bor-lii-tzyy and Jean-shu-tzyy saw their sons off and warned them, 
saying: “You shall die! It is bound to be at the precipitous mountain cliffs at Shyau 
(b). That is the place where King Wen sheltered from wind and rain (c). We shall 
collect your bodies there (d)!’ The sons saluted their fathers in the military fashion 
(e) and left. Bor-lii-tzyy and Jean-shu-tzyy followed their sons and cried for them. 
The earl of Chyn said angrily: ‘Why do you cry over my army?’ They replied: ‘We 
dare not cry over your army. We cry over our sons!’ A certain Shyuan-gau was a 
merchant of Jenq. He came across [the Chyn army] at Shyau and pretended that 
he had been ordered by the earl of Jenq to reward the army there (f). Some said: 
‘Let us go forward!’ Others said: ‘Let us return!’ However, the men from Jinn and 
the Jiang-rong invited them to battle at Shyau and defeated them there. Not a 
single horse and not a single wheel returned (g). Why does the Text use the phrase 
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‘and the Jiang-rong’? The Jiang-rong were of inferior position. The Text uses the 
term ren (‘man’) [of the commander of the Jinn troops) which expression also 
denotes one of low rank. How can it then be said that only the Jiang-rong were of 
low rank? It was Shian-jeen [who commanded the Jinn troops]. Some say that duke 
Shiang himself commanded the troops. If that was so, why does the Text refer to 
him by the term ren (‘man’)? In order to degrade him. Why degrade him? He 
participated in a war expedition during the binn ceremony. There was danger that 
he would not be able to bury [his late father]. The Text does not give the day for 
battles, the time and place of which have not been previously agreed upon. Why is 
the day given here? In order to give an exhaustive account of the event (h). 

Guuliang: Why does the Text here use the term bay (‘defeat’) without having 
used the term jann (‘to battle’)? In order to treat Chyn as a barbarian state. Why so? 
Chyn set out on a dangerous expedition over a distance of a thousand /is and entered 
a, defenceless state. Moving forward, Chyn was unable to keep its positions. Retreat- 
ing, it lost its army. It brought disorder into the teaching of the young and did not 
uphold the distinction between men and women. Chyn’s degradation to the status 
of a barbarian state originates from the battle at Shyau. The earl of Chyn was 
about to make a surprise attack on Jenq. Bor-lii-tzyy and Jean-shu-tzyy remonstrat- 
ed, saying: ‘No one has yet made a surprise attack from a distance of a thousand 
lis without perishing himself.’ The earl of Chyn said: ‘It would take two hands to 
grasp round the trees on your graves! What do you know [about warfare]!’ The 
army marched out. Bor-lii-tzyy and Jean-shu-tzyy sent off their sons and warned 
them, saying: ‘When you die it will be below the mountain cliffs at Shyau. We 
shall collect your bodies there.’ When the army set out Bor-lii-tzyy and Jean- 
shu-tzyy accompanied their sons and cried over them. The earl of Chyn became 
angry and said: ‘Why do you cry over my army?’ The two officers said: ‘We dare 
not cry over your army. We cry over our sons. We are already old. If those sons of 
ours do not die, we will be dead [when they return].’ The men of Jinn and the Jiang- 
rong invited them [to battle] and beat them at Shyau. Not a single horse and not 
a, single wheel returned. The term Jinn ren refers to the heir of Jinn. Why does the 
Text refer to him by the term ren (‘man’)? In order to slight him. Why so? [The 
Chuenchiou] considers it incorrect that he discontinued the binn ceremony [for 
his late father] in order to take command [of the army] in a war. 


NOTES ON THE TRANSLATIONS FROM THE SHI SECTION 


2.3 (a), phrase (1) shao jaang tu jtun. Karlgren, Glosses on the Ts0-chuan, gl. 84, refers to Luh Der- 
ming, who reads shaw, chtuhsheng: ‘When young he grew up with the prince’. Karlgren: ‘shao should 
be read in shang sheng: ‘He is but slightly older then the prince’. 

(b), phrase (2) Huann tzay yih gwo jy how. Wang Yiin-jy, quoted by Jong Wen-jeng, suggests that 
jy how is a later emendation. I suggest the following more literal translation: ‘The calamity of his own 
state will only follow upon that of another state’. 
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(c), phrase (3) jong jyh. Jong Wen-jeng refers to Leushyh chuenchtou (22.3a): (4) Yih jee bor shyh jy 
shyy yee, wann lth jy been yee. Jong jyh jy suoo buh jy1 yee, ‘Righteousness is the beginning of all activities 
and the root of all profit. This is not something that can be reached by persons of an average intelligence.’ 

(d), phrase (5) Wuu nian erl how jeu Yu. Yang Shyh-shiun suggests that wuu nian refers to the fifth 
year of duke Shi. Cf Tzuoojuann, Shi 5.9. 

(e) The same story is found in a number of other sources, such as Leushyh chuenchiou (15.5a—6a). 
Shinshiuh (9.137-138) follows closely the Guuliang version, with a few additions which probably have 
been taken over from the Gongyang. 

3.5 (a) For (6) moh yan, ‘minimizing expression’ cf Hwan 15.9 and Karlgren, Glosses on the Tso- 
chuan, gl. 193. 

(b) Cf Mencius (12B, 10a): ‘Of the five hegemons [duke] Hwan was the most splendid. At the meeting 
at Kweichiou the feudal lords tied the sacrificial animal, placed the text of the covenant on the animal 
and abstained from smearing their lips with blood. The first command read: ‘Execute unfilial sons! 
Do not substitute [the correct heir] in order to set up [another] son! Do not raise a concubine to the 
rank of wife!’ The second command read: ‘Honour those who are worthy! Nurture those who are talented 
and thereby display those who possess virtue!’ The third command read: ‘Respect the aged, love the 
young and do not forget guests and travellers!’ The fourth command read: ‘May there be no hereditary 
offices! May no one hold more than one office! Do not kill great officers on your own authority!’ The 
fifth command read: ‘Do not build unjust dams! Do not repress the selling of grain! Do not enfeoff 
without informing (higher authority]! All we who have concluded this covenant shall live in peace, 
from the time of this covenant.’ 

4.5 (a), phrase (7) Iu shyh chee ran way Chyt hour yee. Karlgren, Glosses on the Book of Odes, gl. 617: 
‘Thereupon they greatly disapproved of the prince of Ts’i.’ Yang Shyh-shiun suggests that chee (Arch. 
¢’ta or ?’§a) ran means (8) kuan dah, ‘widely and greatly’. Jong Wen-jeng, following Wang Niann-suen 
and Wang Yiin-jy, rejects this interpretation and suggests that chee ran means (9) li way, ‘To separate, 
to set apart’, and that chee here is a loan for (10) chyy (Arch. d’ta and ?¢’ta), ‘to separate’. Cf Eelyea: 
(11) ‘chyy means it, ‘to separate’. 

5.5 (a), phrase (12) Yt shyh erl tzay jiann jee: chyan muh erl how farn yee. At the first meeting at 
Shoouday (Shs 5.4) the participants are all duely listed. In this entry (5.5) they are simply referred to 
as ‘the feudal lords’. 

(b), phrase (13) Kuay ran show juhour jy tzuen 311. Yang Shyh-shiun, quoting Shyu Meau: ‘kuay ran 
means (14) an ran, ‘peacefully’. Wang Yiin-jy, apud Jong Wen-jeng, suggests that kuay ran means (15) 
dwu maw, ‘singularly’. Thus: ‘Singularly he received the homage shown him by the feudal lords.’ 

5.9 (a), phrase (16) Jyr buh yan suoo tu dih. Yeun iu Jinn yee. The Harvard-Yenching Index text 
punctuates after suoo, which does not make sense. Jong Wen-jeng punctuates after dth, thus treating 
(17) te as a verb: (18) suoo tu dih ‘the place where he was located’, an irregular, but altogether poesible 
construction. 

(b), phrase (19) Yeun tu Jinn yee. Fann Ning: (20) ‘At the time Yu was already wrapped up and belong- 
ed to Jinn. Therefore, although the capture took place in Yu, the Text does not record the place.’ Fann 
Ning obviously considered yeun as a loan for homophone (20a), ‘to pack, to store up’. I suggest that 
yeun here means ‘to hide’. Thus: ‘In recording the capture the Text does not mention the place where 
he was located. He was hidden away in Jinn.’ 


8.2 (a), phrase (21) Gay jwo jy yee. The earl of Jeng had attended a meeting with duke Hwan and 
other feudal lords, together with the heir of the King, to discuss problems relating to the succession in 
Royal Jou (Shi 5.4 and 5.5). He stole away from the meeting and did not participate in the covenant 
(Shi 5.6). In this entry he begs to be admitted to the covenant. Her Shiou suggests that jwo means (22) 
yth, ‘to ladle out’ and explains: ‘At the time the earl of Jenq wished to join the state of Chuu and was not 
willing personally to attend the covenant. He therefore sent an envoy to fetch the blood back in a ladle 
and to request that the earl of Jenq may thus participate in the pact. This shows that he had no genuine 
feelings of affection for the central states.’ Koong Goang-sen suggests that jwo means ‘to deliberate’ 
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and refers to Joulss (35.8a), the phrase (23) bang jwo, on which Jeng Sy-nong comments as follows: 
(24) jwo is pronounced like jwo, which means ‘to pour wine into a cup’. The term gwo jwo means ‘to 
deliberate over stealing away state secrets’. This special connotation of (25) jwo seems farfetched in this 
context. Guultang has (26) Gay jwo jy yee. Fann Ning: (27) jwo sheue erl yuh jy’ [The earl of Jenq] fetched 
the blood in a ladle and participated in the covenant’, thus following Her Shiou. Jong Wen-jeng accepts 
Koong Goang-sen’s interpretation as possible. I suggest that both Gongyang’s and Guuliang’s jwo here 
mean ‘to deliberate over’. Thus: ‘[The earl of Jenq] was still considering it (i.e. whether he should join 
Chuu or follow the policies decided at the meeting of the feudal lords).’ 


10.3 (a) For Koong-fuu and Chyou-muh, see Hwan 2.2 and Juang 12.4 respectively. 

(b) Cf Shyyjth (Jinn shyhjia, 39.10a): ‘[Duke Shiann] spoke to Shyun-shyi, saying: ‘I have made Shi- 
chyi my heir, but as he is young the great ministers will not submit to him. I fear that trouble will arise. 
Are you able to set him up as ruler?’ Shyun-shyi replied that he was able to do so. The duke said: ‘What 
shall be the sign of fulfilment?’ Shyun-shyi replied: ‘If the dead can be made to return to life, and the 
living have no occasion to be ashamed, that shall be the sign of fulfilment.’ 

10.5 (a) Tzuoojuann (sbid.): ‘Duke [Huey] sent a message to him (i.e. Lii-keh), saying: ‘If it had not 
been for you I would not have reached this [position]. All the same, you have assassinated the two 
princes and one great officer. To be your ruler is indeed difficult!’ 

(b), phrase (28) Yeong wey Wen gong huey yee. Her Shiou: (29) ‘Yeong (‘to jump’) means yuh (‘to 
anticipate’). It is a Chyi idiom, corresponding to (30) hwen, which is used in the area to the west of the 
Pags.’ According to Her Shiou’s first gloss this passage should mean: ‘[The Chuenchiou] conceals this 
fact in anticipation of duke Wen’s greatness.’ Koong Goang-sen follows this interpretation. Her Shiou’s 
reference to (30) hwen is enigmatic. Luh Der-ming gives both pyngsheng and shangsheng for (30). Fang- 
yan (2.12.7): (31) hwen sheng yee ‘hwen means ‘ample’’ and adds that this is an idiom used in the area 
to the west of the Pass, between Chyn and Jinn. This does not tally well with Her Shiou’s first gloss. 
Horng Yi-shiuan (Dwushu tsongluh 120a) suggests that (32) yeong (Arch. djung) is a loan for (33) tong 
(Arch. t’ung), ‘everywhere, universally’. Thus: ‘(The Chuenchiou] in all instances conceals this fact for 
the sake of Duke Wen’. While this interpretation cannot be reconciled with Her Shiou’s first gloss, it 
seems to be supported by paraphrases contained in Her Shiou’s comment on this passage: ‘Duke Shiann 
killed Shen-sheng. Duke Wen and duke Huey both feared lest they should be involved and therefore left 
the state and fled. As they did not act as true sons [of duke Shiann] they ought to be disowned [by 
the Chuenchiou] and their return and entry [into Jinn] should be considered instances of usurpation. 
But the merits of duke Wen were sufficient to cover up the wrongdoings of his predecessors. Therefore 
{the Chuenchiou] ((34) hwen jte=) entirely and in all tnstances conceals the entry of duke Huey, the exit 
of duke Hwai and the entry of duke Wen. ((35) shi wey Wen gong huey yee=) They were all concealments 
for the sake of duke Wen.’ It is quite clear that Her Shiou here takes (30) hwen in the common sense 
of ‘whole; wholly’. The two possible interpretations of (32) yeong equally well fit the context. 

(c) According to other accounts (Tzuoojuann, Gwoyeu and Ltehneujuann) Li-ji was given to duke 
Shiann upon his attack on the Li-rong. 

(d) The late wife of duke Shiann was Chyi Jiang, the mother of Shen-sheng. 

(e), phrase (36) Gwo, tzyy jy gwo yee. Tzyy her chyr iu wet jiun. Tzyy might refer to duke Shiann, in 
which case we would have to translate as follows: “The state is yours, Sir! Why are you so slow in acting 
as its [true] ruler?’ Cf Shyyjth (Jinn shyhjia 39.6a—7a): ‘Li-ji wept and said: ‘How can the heir be so 
cruel? What would he not do to others who wishes to murder even his own father in order to take his 
place? And, furthermore, the lord is already old. But even so he wishes to murder his father, whose life 
is nearing its end!’ 

(f), phrase (37) Wu yeu ruu wey yeou guoh chieh. Shyh her yeu woo jy shen yee? The first part of this 
passage could be more literally translated as follows: ‘I have never gone too far in exerting pressure on 
you.’ As to the second clause Wang Niann-suen, apud Jong Wen-jeng, notes Fangyan (2.16.35), gloss 
(38) ‘yew (Arch. djo) means chour (Arch. djég), ‘enemy; to treat as an enemy’. He further suggests that 
(39) yeu (Arch. zjo) is here a loan for (40) chour: ‘Why do you harbour such deep resentment against 
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me?’ This interpretation violates syntactic rules. Nor does the syntax of the phrase allow the interpreta- 
tion of (39) yeu as a coverb. I follow Karlgren, Loan Characters, gi. 2168: “Our [39] z40, from the meaning 
‘to be together with’ by extension can mean ‘to place oneself on a par with, to stand up against’. [Thus:] 
‘How deep is your defiance of me?’ 

16.1 (a) Her Shiou, explaining the expression (41) shyh yueh, says: (42) [The event occurred] at the 
end of the [same] month. This is a Luu idiom. Since it occurred at the very end of the first month, it is 
said that it barely fell within the same month.’ Horng Yi-shiuan (Dwushu tsongluh 120a) notes that a 
comment on the Chushyuejih quotes this Gongyang passage as (43) tys yueh. Horng Yi-shiuan suggests 
that (44) tys (Arch. d’eg) is a loan for (45) dst (Arch. tsar), which is phonologically impossible. 

17.5 (a) For a discussion on the particular connotation of shyan in the Guuliang see Malmavist, “On 
the meaning on the morpheme shyan in pre-Han and Han texts”, CYYY 39:2 (1969). 


19.7 (a) Her Shiou: The lord of Liang employed eminent laws and lofty statutes. Yet, when one 
family had committed a crime, four families were brought before the court. In the entire state there was 
none who had not been subjected to punishment. One day the people all left the state, a spectacle 
that resembled a fish that is rotting. When a fish is rotting the putrefaction starts from within, hence 
this saying. In making clear that Liang destroyed itself [the Chuenchiou] explains that the people had 
to leave and that the ruler ought to be disowned. 

(b) I follow Fann Ning’s suggestion that (46) jenq stands for (47) jenqg. 

21.6 (a), phrase (48) Tzyh woo wei (Arch. gwia) jy, tzyh woo huet (Arch. zujia) jy. This is the only 
rimed passage in the Gongyang. 

(b) Roan Yuan notes that the Tarng stone classics version originally read (49) Jsun sus buh yan, 
gwo guh chern jy gwo yee. 

22.4 (a) Cf Yantieeluenn (50.10b): (50) “Therefore, be there even a ruler as enlightened as Yau, without 
the assistance of men like Shuenn and Yeu, his pure virtue will not flow forth. The Chuenchtou criticizes 
the fact that while there was a [true] ruler, there were no [true] ministers.’ Cf also Shyyjth (38.13b—1 4a): 
(51) ‘When duke Shiang had been defeated at Horng the superior man may have considered [his display 
of courtesy] excessive. But grieving over the fact that the central states were lacking in propriety and 
righteousness, he praised him.’ Cf also Hwatnantzyy (20.6b): (52) ‘In the battle at the river Horng the 
army was defeated and the lord was captured. And yet the Chuenchtou considered him great for not 
having given the signal to attack an enemy who had not yet completed the formations.’ 

(b) See Shi 21.4. 

(c) The same passage occurs in Menctus (7A.20a). Legge (Book IV., pt.1, Chapter IV.1) translates 
as follows: ‘If a man love others and no responsive attachment is shown to him, let him turn inwards 
and examine his own benevolence. If he is trying to rule others, and his government is unsuccessful, 
let him turn inwards and examine his wisdom. If he treats others politely, and they do not return his 
politeness, let him turn inwards and examine his own feelings of respect.’ 

(d) Cf Luenyeu (15.7a—b) (53) Guoh erl buh gae shyh wey guoh ytt, “To commit a fault and not to rectify 
it, that is indeed a fault.’ 

(e) Jong Wen-jeng notes that a Beettarng shuchau quote from this passage has (54) her yis wet shinn 
for (55) her yut wet daw. Cf also Wang Yiin-jy (Jingyth shuhwen 25.23b—24a). 

24.4 (a) Yang Shuh-dar (Tsyrchyuan 2.48) suggests that (57) buh neng means (58) buh shiang der 
‘unable to get along together’. 

31.3 (8), phrase (59) Chuh shyr erl chu, fu tsuenn erl her. While the interpretation of the first part of 
Her Shiou’s comment on this passage is uncertain, it is clear that he takes (60) fu (Arch. pljwo) as a 
measure. Cf Lnijth (Tour hwu 58.25a), phrase (61) Chour shyh jong wuu fwu, on which Jenq Shyuan 
notes that (62) fwu is equivalent to (60) fu, ‘a breadth of four fingers’. Luh Der-ming’s reading reflects 
Arch. pywo. For this see Karlgren, Loan Characters, gl. 295. In a number of quotations of this Gongyang 
passage we find (62) fwu for (60) fu, as in Yuhpian and Goangyunn. Her Shiou says: (63) we yeou fe 
tsuenn erl buh her, ‘There is not a gap as large as the breadth of four fingers or an inch [in the carpet of 
the clouds].’ This interpretation, which is followed in a number of later texts and inscriptions (for details 
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see Chern Lih) is unsatisfactory both from a syntactical and stylistic point of view. I suggest that the 
verb-object-erl-verb structure of the first clause (chuh shyr erl chu) is repeated in the second clause. Taking 
(60) as a loan for either (64) fu (Arch. p’gwo) ‘to extend; to spread out’, or (65) fu (Arch. p’gwo), ‘to 
spread out widely’, we gain the following: ‘Spreading over every inch [of land] [the clouds] are joined 
together’. Phrase (66) Buh chorng jau erl biann yuh hwu Tian shiah jee wet Tay shan eel. On this Her 
Shiou says: (67) ‘Chorng (‘exalted’) means chorng (‘to repeat’); the phrase buh chorng jau means ‘in one 
single morning’.’ Chern Lih quotes the (68) Bor shyr shern j1un bes inscription, which has (69) jong 
(Arch. (#j6ng) for (70) chorng (Arch. dz’{éng); Chern Lih also refers to Ling Shuh, Gongyang wenndar, 
which accepts this reading. Thus: ‘The one mountain which within one single morning can send down 
rain over the whole world is Tayshan.’ 

(b), phrase (71) Nae jee, wang hwu ren jy tsyr yee. You jee, kee yts ytt jy teyr yee. I suggest the following 
translation: ‘Nae is an expression [indicating that] the responsibility for this did not rest with man. 
You is an expression [indicating that] one ought to have desisted from [sacrificing to the Three Distant 
[spirits]].’ 

33.3 (a), phrase (72) Tzae shang jy muh goong ytt. Her Shiou suggests that (73) tzae (Arch. tsag) means 
(74) joong (Arch. tjung), ‘grave-mound’. Karlgren, Loan Characters, gl. 1748, rejects the suggestion that 
(73) is a loan for (74), and refers to Fangyan: (13.89.154), which gives (75) tsae (Arch. ts’ag) in the sense 
of ‘grave-mound’. 

(b), phrase (76) Hel jy syy. Wang Yiin-jy (Jingyth shuhwen 24.15a—b) suggests that jys means (77) 
ruoh, ‘if’. Two alternative interpretations are possible: “You are going to your death’, or, taking jyt 
as a strong affirmative: ‘You are bound to die’. Cf Shtang 27.4, note (a). 

(c) Her Shiou: ‘This is a precipitous and dangerous, narrow pass, where one man can withstand a 
hundred [attackers]. Therefore, when passing through this pass, King Wen made great haste, as if 
seeking shelter wind and rain.’ 

(d), phrase (78) Wu jiang shy eel yan. Her Shiou, quoting Litjih (Chiulit 5.32a): (79) ‘Tzay chwang 
sue shy, ‘A corpse exposed on the bed is called shy.” Her Shiou seems to take shy in the sense of ‘to 
lay out, on lit-de-parade’. Koong Goang-sen suggests that shy eel means ‘to collect your corpses’. Both 
interpretations are plausible. Tzuoojuann (ibid.): (80) Yu shou eel guu yan, ‘I shall collect your bones 
there’. 


(e), phrase (81) Tzyy ¢ shy erl shyng. Her Shiou: (82) “They saluted their fathers from the ranks of the 
army. Soldiers in armor and helmet do not salute [in the civil fashion)’ Yu Yueh (Chyunjing pyngyth 
23.1lla—b): (83) 4 (Arch. -gap, ‘to bow’; tegap, ‘to cluster together’) = (84) jsh (Arch. dz’gap, ‘to collect’) = 
(85) jyt (Arch. dz’gap, ‘to assemble’): ‘They joined the army and left’. 

(f) Cf Tzuoojuann (tbid.): “When the army reached Hwa, Shyuan-gau, a merchant from Jenq who was 
on his way to the market in Jou, met the army. Having presented first a gift of four dressed hides, he 
gave twelve oxen as a reward to the army, saying: ‘My prince has heard, Sir, that your troops would 
pass by his poor city and presumes [with these presents] to reward your followers. If our poor city can 
detain your followers we shall provide provisions for one day while you stay there and shall also furnish 
escort for one night when you leave. And so [Shyuan-gau] sent a post rider to rapport this to Jenq.’ 
A similar tale is found in the Hwainantzyy (13.11b). 

(g), phrase (86) pit maa jy luen wu faan jee. Her Shiou: (87) 7y (Anc. tégak) = (88), for which Luh Der- 
ming indicates the Ancient reading kjté (pyngsheng). Luh Der-ming notes that one edition has (89) 
yth (Arch. djék) for (87) jy and quotes Doong Jonq-shu: (90) che jie buh hwan. Guh buh der yth luen 
cheh, ‘None of the chariots returned and therefore they were unable to change the wheel-tracks.’ (The 
text is probably corrupt). Guuliang has (91) yt (Arch. -ta), which Fann Ning explains as (92) yth jy 
jy luen, ‘a single wheel’. Roan Yuan notes that a Liou Shianq comment quoted in Hannshu, Wuushyng 
jyh has (93) chi (Arch. k’ia). Wang Yiin-jy (Jingyth shuhwen 24.16a—-b) suggests that the original version 
had (89) yth as a loan for (87) jy. Tzang Lin (Jingyth tzarjih 8.528) suggests that Guuliang’s (91) yst, 
Her Shiou’s (88) (Luh Der-ming: kia) and (93) cht as found in the Hannshu are loan variants for (94) 
7% (Arch. kia), ‘odd’. Fangyan (2.13.12): ‘(91) yt, an expression used to the west of the Pass, between 
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Chyn and Jinn, meaning [(95) farn chyuan wuh erl ti bwu jiuh=] ‘a whole object [without which] the 
aggregate [of which it forms a part] cannot function’.’ It should finally be noted that the Shuoyuann 
version (10.9a) has (96) pts maa jy luen wu tuo jee. 

(h) For a detailed account of the attack on Jeng see Leushyh chuenchiou (6.8a—9b). 
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Duke Wen 


6.7 Jinn killed its great officer Yang Chuh-fuu. 

Guuliang: [The fact that the Text here] mentions the [name of the] state in relat- 
ing the killing [of Yang Chuh-fuu] signifies that the ruler was implicated [in the 
crime]. Since duke Shiang had already been buried, why does the Text relate this 
event in terms implicating the ruler? The ruler gave away a confidence. When 
the ruler cannot keep a secret, his subordinates are silent. When the subordinates 
are silent, the ruler is cut off from his source of information (a). When this is so, 
there is no means of communication between the two [parties]. Yih-gu was the one 
who killed [Yang Chuh-fuu]. Under what circumstances did he do so? The answer 
is: Jinn was preparing for war with the Dyi barbarians. [The duke] appointed Hwu 
Yih-gu commander of the army and appointed Jaw Duenn to assist him. Yang 
Chuh-fuu said: “This cannot be! In times of old, when rulers employed their subjects, 
they made the good assist the wise. They did not make the wise assist the good. 
Now Jaw Duenn is wise and Yih-gu is good. This would not do!’ Duke Shiang express- 
ed his consent. He told Yih-gu [of this], saying: ‘At first I ordered Jaw Duenn to 
assist you. Now [I order] you to assist Duenn.’ Yih-gu said: ‘I respectfully agree!’ 
Duke Shiang died. [Yang] Chuh-fuu supervised the affairs of the borders. Yih-gu 
sent a man to kill him. The ruler gave away a confidence. Guh shyh tzaw bth erl yan, 
goer tsyr erl chu (b). [The officers] said: ‘If the ruler uses me (i.e. acts according to 
my advice) all is well. If he does not do so, this must have no detrimental effect 
on the virtue of others (c).’ 


6.8 Hwu Yih-gu left [his state] and fled to the Dyi barbarians. 


Gongyang: [Since the Text states that] Jinn killed its great officer Yang Chuh-fuu, 
why did Hwu Yih-gu leave [the state] and flee? It was Yih-gu who killed [Yang 
Chuh-fuu]. If so, why does the Text give the name of the state when relating the 
killing? The ruler gave away a confidence. Under what circumstances did he do so? 
The ruler was about to appoint Yih-gu commander of the army. Yang Chuh-fuu 
remonstrated and said: ‘As for Yih-gu, the multitude of the people does not like 
him. He cannot be made a commander!’ And so [Yih-gu’s appointment] did not 
take effect. Yang Chuh-fuu left and [at the same time] Yih-gu entered. The ruler 
spoke to Yih-gu, saying: ‘Yang Chuh-fuu has spoken to me and said: ‘As for Yih-gu, 
the multitude of the people does not like him. He cannot be made a commander!”’ 
Yih-gu was infuriated, went out, stabbed Yang Chuh-fuu at the court and fled. 

11.6 In Winter, in the tenth month, on the day jea-wuu, Shu-suen Der-chern 
defeated the Dyi in Shyan. 

Gongyang: Who were the Dyi? [They were] the giant Dyi. They were three 
brothers. One went to Chyi, one went to Luu and one went to Jinn (a). The one who 
went to Luu was killed by Shu-suen Der-chern. Nothing is known, however, about 
the one who went to Jinn. Why does the Text use the term bay (‘to defeat’)? In 
order to magnify the event. Why does the Text give the day? In order to magnify 
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the event. Why was the entry made? In order to record an extraordinary event. 

Guuliang: Why does the Text here use the term bay (‘to defeat’), without [at 
the same time] using the expression shuay shy (‘to lead an army’)? This is an expres- 
sion indicating the defeat of a single man. Why is the term bay used of the defeat 
of a single man? He is spoken of in terms [normally] referring to a multitude. The 
Commentary says: “They were the giant Dyi. They were three brothers who in 
turn harmed the central states (b). Bricks and stones could not hurt them.’ Shu-suen 
Der-chern was a most skillful archer. He shot and hit the eye [of the giant]. His 
body stretched over nine muw of land. [Shu-suen Der-chern] cut off his head and 
loaded it onto the chariot. The eyebrows appeared above the crossbar. If so, why 
does the Text not state that he captured [the giant]? It is said: ‘The men of old 
did not inflict two wounds and did not capture the aged.’ Therefore the Text does 
not use the term ‘capture’ in order to conceal this fact for the sake of the King’s 
son Cherng-fuu. Nothing is known, however, about the one who went to Jinn 
(c). 

12.6 The earl of Chyn sent Suey to come on a mission of friendly enquiries. 

Gongyang: ... Wes jrann jiann shann jing yan. Bui jiun tzyy yth day, erl kuang 
hwu woo duo yeou jy. Wes yt jreh duann duann yan wu tuo jth. Chyi shin shiou shiou 
neng yeou rong (a). 

14.8 Men of Jinn [tried to] instate Jie-tzy in Juliuh, who refused to accept 
him. 

Gongyang: ... Tzyy yit chyt jyy, tzer Jie-tzy yee syh, Jyue-jiu yee liow (a)... 

14.10 Prince Shang-ren of Chyi assassinated his lord Shee. 

Gongyang: Since Shee had not yet passed the year [of mourning for his late father 
and should therefore be referred to as izyy, ‘son’], why does the Text refer to him 
as ruler? Giving full expression to Shee’s position of ruler is a means of aggravating 
the fact that Shang-ren assassinated him. Why is not [simply] the name of his 
state given in place of the surname in Shang-ren’s case? [The Chuenchtou] does not 
allow one instance of arrogation to be followed by another. 

15.4 The people of Chyi sent Gong-suen Aur’s coffin [to Luu]. 

Gongyang: Why does the Text not use the expression lai (‘to come’)? [The entry 
is expressed in] terms relating to the Interior. [They] sent it back in order to intim- 
idate us. [The coffin] was carried [to Luu], suspended on the crossbeam of a 
bellframe (a). 


NOTES ON THE TRANSLATIONS FROM THE WEN SECTION 


6.7 (a), phrase (1) Shang shieh tzer shiah ann, shiah ann tzer shang long. Wang Yiin-jy (Jingyth shuhacen 
25.26b) suggests that (2) ann (Arch. -am) is a loan for (3) tn (Arch. -gam), ‘dumb, silent’. He refers to 
Shuoyuann (7.2a): (4) yan tzer shiah an, shiah an tzer shang long, which has (5) an (Arch. -am), ‘dumb, 
silent’, for (2) ann. 

(b), phrase (6) Guh shyh tzaw bih erl yan, goet tsyr erl chu. Wang Yiin-jy (Jingyth shuhwen 25.27a—b) 
suggests that (7) tzaw bth stands for (8) tsuh sht, ‘to press the knees together [and talk in secret]’. He 
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adduces a number of examples, in which the expression (9) tzaw shit obviously alludes to this Guultang 
passage, such as Fengsuh tongyth (SBTK 4.2a): (10) ‘According to the rites there are five kinds of remon- 
strations, the first being the allusive remonstration and the last being the cautious remonstration. When 
one enters [into the presence of the lord] one stays close to him [and speaks to him in private]. When 
one leaves one does not divulge the truth [concerning one’s remonstration]. The ruler is given credit 
for the good results, while [the one who remonstrates] himself takes the blame for such errors [as may 
result]. To reveal the content of the remonstration and to disclose one’s words to others is the greatest 
of crimes.’ Fann Ning takes (7) to mean ‘to approach the prince’. He says: (11) Bih jiun yee. Goes teyr 
erl chu, buh yit shyr gaw ren, ‘Bth means ‘prince’. [The phrase] goes tsyr erl chu means ‘not to tell the truth 
to others’. I tentatively suggest the following translation: “Therefore the officers approach the prince 
and speak [to him in private]. Uttering treacherous words they come out.’ 

(c) The translation is tentative. 

11.6 (a) Shyu Yann quotes from the (12) Guanjongjth, which says: ‘In the 26th year of Shyy-hwang 
of Chyn twelve giants appeared at Lintaur. They were a hundred feet tall and were all dressed like the 
Yi and the Dyi barbarians, Heaven was warning the Emperor, as if saying: ‘Do not go to the same ex- 
ceases as the barbarians! [If you do, Heaven] intends to destroy your state!’ Shyy-hwang did not appre- 
ciate [the warning] and was to the contrary pleased. At this time he had just subjugated the six states 
and considered this an auspicious sign. He thereupon collected weapons from all over the empire, which 
he used for the casting of twelve statutes.’ 


(b) Taypyng yuhlaan (365.78) quotes Guuliang as follows: (13) Charng Dyt shtong dth san ren dth 
wet hay,’ The Giant Dyi were three brothers who in turn made harm.’ 

(c) Yang Shyh-shiun quotes the apocryphical work (14) Chuenchiou kao yth you as follows: (15) Shtong 
dth san ren geh charng bor chyy, bye jy gwo yuh wet jiun, ‘They were three brothers, each a hundred 
feet tall, who went to three separate states wishing to become rulers.’ 


12.6 (a) For an interpretation of the quotation from Shujing, which is contained in this passage, 
see Karlgren, Glosses on the Book of Documents, gis. 2109-2115. 


14.8 (a) The Chuenchiou states that an officer of Jinn tried to instate prince Jie-tzy as ruler in Juliuh. 
Jie-tzy was the son of the late duke Wen of Juliuh, with his second wife, lady Ji of Jinn. When duke 
Wen died, his son Jyue-jiu, who was born to him by his first wife, lady Jiang of Chyi, succeeded him, 
whereupon Jie-tzy fled to Jinn. The spokesman of Juliuh addresses the officer of Jinn in the following 
words: ‘Jie-tzy is an issue of the state of Jinn; Jyue-jiu is an issue of the state of Chyi. [(16) Tzyy yts 
chys jyy, tzer Jie-tzy yee syh, Jyue-jstu yee iow=] If you consider their fingers [you will find that] Jie-tzy 
has four, while Jyue-jiu has six.’ Her Shiou says: (17) ‘Jyy means ‘finger’. This means that neither of 
them had received the correct endowment by Heaven.’ It would seem that Her Shiou thinks that Jie- 
tzy was one finger short and that Jyue-jiu had one finger too many. Shyu Yann gives a farfetched and 
impossible paraphrase: (18) “You, Sir, gesticulate with your fingers at Juliuh and orders us to see to 
it that Jie-tzy is instated.’ Shyu Yann also quotes “an old commentary”, according to which both 
princes failed to conform to the status of a ruler, as if one had only four and the other six fingers on 
one hand. Commenting on the phrase (19) tzer Jte-tzy yee syh, Jyue-jiu yee ltiow, Shyu Yann resorts to 
the following cryptic statement: (20) “The earthly number four produces metal in the western region; 
the earthly number six brings to completion the water in the northern region. Neither of these are 
Heavenly numbers. This is a metaphore implying that both were sons of concubines.’ Koong Goang- 
sen’s suggestion that the spokesman of Juliuh here used a military sign language also fails to solve 
the riddle. 

15.4 (a), phrase (21) sheun jiang erl lai. Her Shiou says: (22) ‘Sheun means ‘bamboo cart’. It is called 
‘plaited cart’. In Chyi and Luu it is also called sheun; jtang means ‘to escort’.’ Thus: ‘The coffin arrived, 
escorted on a bamboo cart’. Yu Yueh (Chyunjing pyngyth 23.13a) suggests that (23) sheun here means 
‘crossbar used for the suspension of musical instruments’. He refers to Joulis (Kaogongjih 41.17b), 
phrase (24) sheun jeu, ‘bell frame’, on which Jenq Shyuan says: (25) ‘a frame for the suspension of 
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musical instruments, the crossbeam of which is called shewn and the upright posts of which are called 
jeu’. Thus: ‘The coffin was carried to Luu suspended on the crossbeam of a bellframe’. Yu Yueh’s inter- 
pretation appears to me the better of the two alternatives. 
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Duke Shiuan 


1.5 Jinn banished its great officer Shiu Jea-fuu to Wei. 

Gongyang: What is meant by the expression ‘banish’? It is the same as to say: 
‘Do not leave this place!’ If so, what is to be said about this? It came close to the 
correct [standard]. How so? In ancient times, when a great officer had already 
left [his position], he waited for three years [for the ruler] to banish him. For the 
ruler to banish him was wrong. For the great officer to wait for banishment was 
correct. In ancient times, when a subject had mourning, his ruler did not for three 
years call at his gate. After the ann ceremony [performed 13 months after the 
burial] the mourner may wear ceremonial cap and [also] submit himself to military 
service. For the ruler to employ him was wrong. For the subject to carry out his 
duties [should he be called upon to do so] was in accordance with the rites. [Con- 
fucius’ disciple], Master Miin submitted to service, wearing the white mourning 
cloth around his waist. Subsequently he said: ‘Should it be like this? The ways of 
the old do not come close to the hearts of men.’ And so he withdrew [from his 
mourning] and resumed his office. Master Koong obviously approved of him. 

2.4 In Autumn, in the ninth month, on the day yit-chour, Jaw Duenn of Jinn 
assassinated his ruler Yi-gau. 

Guuliang: [Jaw] Chuan [was the one who] assassinated [his ruler]. Since [Jaw] 
Duenn did not assassinate [the ruler], why does the Text state that he did so? 
With this formulation the Text represents Jaw Duenn as guilty. Why does it do so? 
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The answer is: duke Ling assembled the great officers at the court and cruelly 
shot pellets at them, watching them as they tried to avoid the pellets. Jaw Duenn 
went in and remonstrated with him. [The duke] would not listen, [whereupon Jaw 
Duenn] left, [intending to go] in exile. When he arrived at the frontier (a) [his 
relative] Jaw Chuan assassinated the duke and subsequently made Jaw Duenn 
return [to the capital]. Hwu, the historian, recorded the assassination, stating: ‘Jaw 
Duenn assassinated the duke.’ [Jaw] Duenn said: ‘Heaven! Heaven! I have no guilt! 
Who says that I, Duenn, was cruel enough to assassinate my lord? (b)’ The historian 
Hwu said: ‘You are the first minister. You went in and remonstrated [and the 
duke] did not listen. You left to go in exile, but before you had got very far, the 
ruler was assassinated. Since upon your return you did not punish the assassin, 
your intent was the same [as that of the assassin]. When the intent is the same, 
the indictment is heavy. If you did not [assassinate the duke], then who did?’ 
Therefore the fact [that the Chuenchtou] records this event as ‘Jaw Duenn of Jinn 
assassinated his ruler Yi-gau’ signifies that the [blame for this] fault rested with 
the subordinate. It is said: ‘In [this case involving Jaw] Duenn may be seen the 
extreme [demands which the Chuenchtou places on] loyal ministers. In [the case of] 
Jyy, the heir of Sheu, may be seen the extreme [demands which the Chuenchiou 
places on] filial sons (c). 

3.1 In the third year, in Spring, in the King’s first month, the muzzle of the bull 
to be used as victim at the Jtau sacrifice was injured. 

Guuliang: The expression ‘muzzle of’ is an expression indicating indulgence. 
The injury was caused by the bull itself (a). 

3.2-3 One divined about the other bull. The bull died, whereupon the Jiau 
sacrifice was cancelled. Sacrifices were still offered to the Three Distant ones. 

Gongyang: Why does the Text use the word jy (‘of’)? [In order to express] in- 
dulgence. Why was there no further divination? One only reared sacrificial animals 
sufficient for two divinations. When the divination for the victim to be used at the 
sacrifice to Heaven was inauspicious one pulled forward the victim [originally 
set aside] for the sacrifice to [Hour] Jih and divined about it. The victim for the 
sacrifice to Heaven was kept at the cleansing pen for three months. As to [the 
victims used for the sacrifice to Hour] Jih, it was sufficient to inspect that they 
had no defects. Why was the sacrifice to [Hour] Jih necessarily performed in con- 
junction with the Jiawu sacrifice? [The descendant of] the Royal house necessarily 
makes his first ancestor a counterpart [in the sacrifice to Heaven]. Why so? The 
one who sets out on a journey does so to meet his peer. The one who arrives from 
afar stays only where there is a host [to receive him]. 

6.1 In the sixth year, in Spring, Jaw Duenn of Jinn and Suen Mean of Wei 
invaded Chern. 

Gongyang: Jaw Duenn assassinated his ruler. Why does he re-appear here? Jaw 
Chuan was the one who with his own hands assassinated the ruler. Since this was 
so, why does the Text lay the blame for this deed on Jaw Duenn? [Jaw Duenn] 
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did not punish the assassin. Why is it said of him that he did not punish the assassin ? 
The historian of Jinn recorded the crime as follows: ‘Jaw Duenn of Jinn assassinated 
his ruler Yi-gau.’ Jaw Duenn said: ‘Oh, Heaven! I am innocent! I did not assassinate 
the ruler. Who says that I am the one who assassinated the ruler?’ The historian 
said: ‘You are the most benevolent and righteous [of men]. Someone assassinated 
your ruler and you returned to the capital, but did not punish the assassin. If this 
was not to assassinate the ruler, then what is?’ Under what circumstances did 
Jaw Duenn return to the capital? Duke Ling behaved in a reckless manner. He 
ordered the great officers to attend the court and then he took up a position in a 
tower and shot pellets at them (a). [The great officers] ran hurriedly to avoid the 
pellets (b). Only in such games did the duke take pleasure (c). Jaw Duenn had already 
come out from his audience [with the duke] and was standing in the court with the 
other great officers, when somebody came out of the inner apartments carrying 
a bamboo basket. Jaw Duenn said: ‘What is that? Why should that basket appear 
from the inner apartments?’ He called the man, but he did not come. [Someone] 
said: “You are a great officer. If you want to have a look at it, then go closer and 
do so!’ When Jaw Duenn went closer and had a look at it, he found to his horror 
that it was the body of a dead man. Jaw Duenn said: ‘Who is that?’ The man 
replied: ‘It is the cook. The dish of bear paws was not ready-cooked. The duke got 
angry, hit him with the ladle (d) and killed him. [The duke] had [him] dismembered 
and aims for me to throw away the body.’ Jaw Duenn said: ‘Oh!’, and hurriedly 
entered the palace. Duke Ling, who from a distance saw Jaw Duenn approaching, 
was frightened and saluted twice (e). Jaw Duenn, while still facing the duke, with- 
drew a few steps, saluted twice and kowtowed, whereupon he left hurriedly. Duke 
Ling was ashamed in his heart. He wished to kill him and thereupon ordered a 
certain brave soldier to go and kill Jaw Duenn. When this brave soldier entered 
his main gate, there was nobody there to guard the gate. When he entered his 
inner apartment, there was nobody there to guard it and when he went up to the 
hall there was no one there either. He bent down and peeped under the door [and 
saw that] Jaw Duenn was just eating a [simple] meal of fish. The valiant soldier 
said: ‘Ah, you, Sir, are indeed a good man! When I entered your main gate, there 
was no one there. When I entered your inner apartment, there was no one there. 
When I came up to your hall, there was no one there. This shows how relaxed you 
are. You are an important minister in the state of Jinn and yet you supper on fish. 
That shows your frugality. The ruler aims for me to kill you, but I cannot bear 
to do so. Though this is so, I also cannot face my ruler again.’ And so he cut his 
throat and died. When duke Ling heard about this he became furious and wished 
all the more to kill Jaw Duenn. None of the people could be made to go forward 
and kill him. Thereupon [the duke] hid guards in palace and summoned Jaw Duenn 
to a meal. Jaw Duenn’s spearman to the right, a certain Chyi Mii-ming, was a 
warrior whose fame had spread throughout the state. He vigorously (f) followed 
Jaw Duenn into the palace and placed himself below the hall. When Jaw Duenn 
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had finished his meal, the duke spoke to him and said: ‘I hear that your sword is 
very sharp. Show it to me! I want to have a look at it!’ Jaw Duenn rose and was 
about to present his sword, when Chyi Mii-ming shouted at him from below the 
hall: ‘Duenn, if you have finished your meal, then get out! What cause have you 
to bare your sword at the ruler’s court?’ Jaw Duenn understood what he meant, 
jumped down the stairs and ran (g). Duke Ling had a fierce dog which he called 
Aur (h). He called Aur and ordered it to pursue Jaw Duenn (i). The dog also jumped 
down the stairs and followed him. Chyi Mii-ming intercepted the dog and kicked 
it, and then cut off its jaw (j). Jaw Duenn turned and said: “The ruler’s watch-dog 
is not as good as mine!’ But the alarm drums were now sounding in the palace. 
One man rose among the guards, threw his arms around Jaw Duenn and lifted 
him into his chariot. Jaw Duenn turned to him, saying: ‘Why do you do this for 
me?’ He answered: ‘Once upon a time you saved my life by giving me food under 
the luxuriant mulberry trees (k).’ Jaw Duenn said: ‘What is your name?’ He replied: 
‘For whom does my ruler bring out the guard? Get on to the chariot! Don’t bother 
about my name (1)!’ Jaw Duenn gallopped his horses and left. Not one in the crowd 
made an attempt to hold him back. Jaw Chuan took advantage of the people’s 
discontent, rose and assassinated duke Ling. Thereafter he went to meet Jaw 
Duenn and entered the capital with him. Together with him he established himself 
at the court and appointed duke Cherng, whose name was Hei-twen. 


8.11-12 In Winter, in the tenth month, on the day jtt-chour, the burial of our 
little lord, Ching Shiong [was to have taken place], but rain prevented the burial. 
On the day geng-yn, at noon, the burial could be performed. 


Guuliang: According to the rites, once the day has been set for the burial one 
does not desist on account of the rain. [The entry] ‘Rain prevented the burial’ 
[indicates that the ceremonies of] mourning must not be restrained by rain. Erl 
is an expression indicating indulgence. It is an expression indicating that sufficient 
time yet remained of the day [to complete the burial] (a). 


Gongyang: Who was this ‘Ching Shiong’? [She was] the mother of duke Shiuan. 
What is meant by erl? It expresses difficulty. What is meant by nae? It expresses 
difficulty. Why does the Text sometimes use erl and sometimes nae? Nae expresses 
a greater difficulty than erl (b). 

9.14 Chern killed its great officer Shieh-yee. 

Guuliang: When the state is given as the agent of a killing of a great officer, it 
indicates the killing of one without guilt. Under what circumstances was Shieh- 
yee without guilt? Duke Ling of Chern had illicit relations with [the woman in] 
the family of Jeng-shu of Shiah. Gong-suen Ning and Yi Shyng-fuu also had illicit 
relations with [the woman of] that family. Sometimes they put on her clothes, some- 
times they wore her jackets innermost [on their bodies] and made fun of this together 
at the court. Shieh-yee heard of this and went in to remonstrate, saying: ‘It may be 
permissible to make the people of the state hear of this. But it is not permissible 
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to make a benevolent man hear of this.’ The duke felt ashamed before Shieh-yee. 
He could not follow his advice and therefore killed him. 

12.3 In Summer, in the sixth month, on the day yii-mao, Shyun Lin-fuu of Jinn 
led an army and fought with the viscount of Chuu at Bih. The Jinn army was 
utterly defeated. 

Gongyang: A great officer does not match a ruler. Why does the Text here give 
the personal name and the family name fof Shyun Lin-fuu], thus making him 
match the viscount of Chuu? [The Chuenchtou] here grants the right of [the correct 
use of] the ritual, not to Jinn, but to the viscount of Chuu. Why so? King Juang 
[of Chuu] attacked Jeng and won a victory at the Hwang gate. When he got as far 
as the cross-roads, the earl of Jenq bared the upper part of his body. In his left 
hand he grasped the mau-grass flag (a), in his right hand he grasped the bell-knife 
(b). In this attire he went to meet King Juang, saying: ‘I have committed an offence 
against your subjects who reside along the borders [of Chuu] (c). Thereby I have 
brought [upon myself] this disaster sent by Heaven. On this account I have caused 
you, Sir, in great anger to condescend to arrive at my poor city. If you take pity on 
this lost person, present him with [a territory of] barren land and make him take 
with him one or two old persons to live there in peace, I beg leave to do as you 
command me.’ King Juang said: ‘Your unworthy subjects have repeatedly made 
statements [about you] (d). Therefore they have made it possible for me to meet 
you. Erl wet jyh hwu tsyy (e).’ King Juang grasped the signal flag with his own 
hands and with his left and right hands he signalled to the army to retreat and 
camp at a distance of seven lit. General Tzyy-jonq remonstrated and said: ‘(Our 
capital of] Nanyiing is separated from Jenq by a distance of several thousand Iss. 
Several of our great officers have died. Several hundred of our service corps, grooms 
and cooks have also died [on this campaign] (f). If you now refuse to take possession 
of Jeng after having conquered it, is not that to put the strength of your people 
and subjects to a wrong use?’ King Juang said: ‘In the days of old one did not 
travel in the four directions unless one’s bowls were pierced [and destroyed] and 
one’s furs were eaten by grubs (g). Therefore the superior man stands firm on 
ritual while he considers profit to be of lesser concern. What I want is for the men 
[of Jenq to admit their guilt]. I do not want their land. Not to pardon an enemy 
who has submitted is inauspicious. If I were to lead my people with inauspicious 
means, calamity would overtake me in no time at all.’ Eventually the troops of Jinn 
who were sent to the rescue of Jenq arrived and requested a battle. King Juang 
gave his consent. General Tzyy-jonq remonstrated, saying: ‘Jinn is a great state. 
Your army has been fatigued for a long time. I beg you not to grant this [request]!’ 
King Juang said: ‘If I were to overawe the weak and avoid the strong I would no 
longer keep my position in the realm.’ [And so] he ordered him to bring back the 
army and went to meet the intruders from Jinn. King Juang gave the signal to 
attack. The Jinn army was greatly defeated. The fingers of the fleeing Jinn troops 
could be scooped out from the boats by the handful (h). King Juang said: ‘Alas! 
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What crime is that of the people, that we two rulers cannot get on together?’ He 
ordered [his commanding officers] to make the army withdraw and [thus] let the 
intruders from Jinn escape. 

15.2 In Summer, in the fifth month, men from Sonq and men from Chuu made 
peace. 

Gongyang: Peace making between Exterior states is not [normally] recorded. Why 
was this instance recorded? In order to make a great issue of the fact that the peace 
was achieved among themselves. Why so? King Juang [of Chuu] besieged Sonq. 
His army had provisions sufficient for only seven days. If the army exhausted this 
supply without having gained a victory, King Juang intended to leave Sonq and 
return home. And so he ordered [his brother] Sy-maa Tzyy-faan, to climb the earth 
mound [raised by the besieging troops] to spie on the Sonq city. Hwa-yuan of Song 
also climbed the mound and came out to meet him. Sy-ma Tzyy-faan said: ‘How 
is the situation in your state?’ Hwa-yuan replied: ‘We are utterly exhausted!’ Tzyy- 
faan asked: ‘In what way?’ Hwa-yuan said: ‘We exchange our children and eat 
them! We break their bones and cook them!’ Sy-maa Tzyy-faan said: ‘Oh, what 
extreme plight! Nevertheless, I have heard that in a besieged city one blocks the 
mouths of the horses when feeding them (a) and makes the fattest person receive 
the guests (i.e. messengers from the enemy camp). Why do you so openly reveal 
your feelings [of despair]?” Hwa-yuan replied: ‘I have heard that a true gentlemen 
grieves when he sees the difficulties of others, whereas a vulgar man considers the 
difficulties of others his own good luck. I have seen that you are a true gentleman 
(b). Therefore I revealed my feelings before you.’ Sy-maa Tzyy-faan said: ‘I accept 
{your explanation]. Continue your efforts! Our army has provisions for only seven 
days. If we exhaust this supply without having gained a victory, we intend to leave 
Song and return home.’ [And so saying,] he saluted and left him. When he returned 
to King Juang, the King asked him, saying: ‘What is it like?’ Sy-maa Tzyy-faan 
replied: “They are utterly exhausted!’ The King said: ‘In what way?’ Tzyy-faan 
replied: “They exchange their children and eat them! They break their bones and 
cook them!’ King Juang said: ‘Oh, what extreme plight! Nevertheless, I shall now 
take this city and thereafter return.’ Sy-maa Tzyy-faan said: ‘This cannot be! 
I have already told them that our army has provisions for only seven days.’ King 
Juang became angry and said: ‘I ordered you to go forward and observe them. 
Why did you tell them [about this]?? Sy-maa Tzyy-faan said: ‘When even a small 
state like Sonq has ministers who refuse to lie, would it then be proper for a state 
like Chuu not to have [equally honest ministers]? This was my reason for telling 
[him the truth].’ King Juang said: ‘I accept [your explanation]. We shall build 
our camp and stay here. In spite [of the fact that you have informed Sonq of our 
situation] I shall yet take this city and thereafter return home.’ Sy-maa Tzyy-faan 
said: ‘In that case I beg of you, my lord, to remain here and that I be permitted 
to return.’ King Juang said: ‘If you leave me and return, with whom shall I remain 
here? I shall also follow you and return.’ [And so] he led his army and left Sonq. 
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Therefore the superior man makes a great issue of the fact that they achieved peace 
among themselves. These [i.e. Tzyy-faan and Hwa-yuan] were both great officers. 
Why does the Text refer to them as ‘men’? In order to degrade them. Why degrade 
them? The peace-makers were in subordinate positions. 

15.8 For the first time [the duke] taxed the acres. 

Gongyang: What is implied by the term chu? [It means] ‘for the first time’. What 
is implied by the expression ‘tax the acres’? To pace [and thus measure] the land 
(a) and tax [the agricultural production accordingly]. Why was this entry made? 
In order to criticize. What was there to criticize? [The Chuenchiou] criticizes [the 
duke for having introduced] this kind of agricultural taxation. What was there to 
criticize in this? In times of old [agricultural taxation was based on] tithe tributes 
(b). Why was that so? These tithe tributes represented the correct average throughout 
the realm. Tributes amounting to more than one part out of ten were referred as 
the greater Jye and the lesser Jye. Tributes amounting to less than one part out 
of ten were referred to as the greater Moh and the lesser Moh (c). Tithe tributes 
represented the correct average throughout the realm. The introduction of tithe 
tributes gave rise to songs of praise. 

Guuliang: The term chu means ‘for the first time’. In times of old [tributes amount- 
ed to] one part out of ten. [The farmers] assisted [in the cultivation of the public 
land] and where not [otherwise] taxed (d). To introduce taxes on the acres was not 
correct. In the old times [a square each side of which was] three hundred paces 
constituted a square lit. This was called the well field [system]. This well field 
covered an area of nine hundred muw, and the public field was one part thereof. 
When the harvest from the private fields was poor, one put the blame on the in 
spectors. When the harvest from the public field was poor, one put the blame on the 
people [who cultivated it]. With this entry [the Chuenchiou] criticizes the duke for 
having abolished the system of a public field and introduced the system of measuring 
the land, taking one part out of ten in taxes. [The Chuenchtou] considers that the 
land which the duke had granted the people [for their own use] had thereby been 
reduced to nil (e). In the old times the public field comprised also the habitation 
area. [The water from] the well, [the fuel for] the stove, onions and leeks were 
all derived from it (f). 


NOTES ON THE TRANSLATIONS FROM THE SHIUAN SECTION 


2.4 (a) Fann Ning: ‘The rites prescribe that having remonstrated in vain three times [a minister] 
leaves [his post]. He waits for three years at the border. If the ruler presents him with a [(1) hwan=] 
jade ring, then he may [(2) hwan=] return. If the ruler presents him with a [(3) jyue=] girdle pendant 
shaped as a half-circle [as a symbol of his having been [(4) jyuwe=] cut off], then he may go abroad. 

(b), phrase (5) Shwu wet Duenn erl reen shyh chyt jiun jee hwu? Wang Niann-suen, apud Jong Wen- 
jeng, suggests that wez here stands for (6) wey, ‘to say’. The syntactic structure of the resulting clause 
is irregular. 

(c) For Jyy, the heir of Sheu, see Guuliang, Jau 19.2 and Gongyang; Jau 19.5. 
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3.1 (a) Fann Ning: ‘Since it was not the case that the precautions against natural calamaties had not 
been complete, the Chuenchiou describes the event in terms indicating indulgence.’ Her Shiou notes 
that the attributive marker jy (ntou jy koou) serves to create a connotation of indulgence. The resultant 
expression, says Her Shiou, is less exigent than the expression found in Chuenchtou, Cherng 7.1: ‘Rodents 
had nibbled at the horns of the sacrificial bull’, where ntou jeau (‘the horns of the bull) are linked together 
without the use of the attributive marker. 

6.1 (a), phrase (7) ytin dann erl tarn jy. Shuoyuann (11.4a) (8): dann jy juang ru gong erl yit jwu 
wet shyuan, ‘The dann (‘slingshot’) is shaped like a bow but uses [strips of] bamboo instead of a string.’ 

(b), phrase (9) 741 chiu erl bith wan. The passage appears corrupt. Her Shiou suggests that (10) 7% 
refers to the great officers assembled at the court. 

(c), phrase (11) shyh leh erl yii yee. An alternative interpretation, conforming to Her Shiou’s comment, 
would read: “This was simply meant as a joke’. 

(da), phrase (12) aur erl sha jy. Her Shiou suggests that (13) aur (Arch. ngog), ‘to beat’, is a loan for 
(14) (Arch. k’tog or k’tok), which he defines as ‘to hit from the side over the head and neck’. 

(e), phrase (15), seh erl tzay bay. Luh Der-ming gives two readings which reflect modern suh and seh 
for (16). Her Shiou defines (16) as ‘to be frightened’, and suggests that while the rites prescribe that the 
subject salutes first, duke Ling on this occasion treats Jaw Duenn with great respect in order to stop 
him from remonstrating. 

(f), phrase (17) yth ran. Tzang Lin (Jingyth tzarjth 9.60b) notes an early variant reading with (18) 
yt, as evidenced by Jenq Shyuan’s commentary on Y1lti (8.6a), phrase (19) yt 4h. Jong Shyuan quotes 
this Gongyang passage as (20). For this see Karigren, Glosses on the Book of Odes, gis. 848 and 967. 

(g), phrase (21) chwu jie erl tzoou. Her Shiou: (22) chwu you chau jiuh, buh shyah yts teyh, ‘Chwu means 
that he jumped, skipping the steps, as he did not have the time to descend step by step’. For (23) see 
Karigren, Loan Characters, gl. 1792. Karlgren’s rejection of Her Shiou’s interpretation is mainly based 
on phonological criteria, (23) being Arch. d’jwo in Karlgren’s system. With Doong Torng-her’s reinter- 
pretation of Karlgren’s o-class into dg, Karlgren’s phonological argument is no longer valid on this 
point. Note also phrase (24) aur yth chwu jie erl taorng jy, ‘the dog also jumped the stairs and followed 
him’, where it is clearly impossible to translate chwu as ‘to walk hesitantly’. 

(h), phrase (25) Ling gong you jou goou wey jy aur. Roan Yuan notes that Guo Pwu’s commentary 
on Eelyea (10.298) has (26) hay goou, ‘fierce dog’ for jou goou. So also Borwuhjyh (4.3a). Her Shiou: 
(27) Jou goou kee yts bih jou jy goou, suoo jyy ru yth, ‘A jou dog is a dog capable of great affection [for 
ita master]. It will obey [its master’s] every command.’ Koong Goang-sen suggests that Gongyang here 
speaks of ‘a dog from Jou’. So also Ju Yih-donqg (Shyrsanjing jarjth 15b). Shuowen defines (28) aur 
as ‘a dog who knows his master’s mind and may be trained’. Her Shiou follows Helyea (10.29): ‘a dog, 
four feet tall, is calles aur’. 

(i), phrase (29) hu aur erl juu jy. Tzuoojuann has (30) sow Arch. sug) and tsow (Arch. ts’ug), ‘to urge 
on a dog’. There is no need to assume a loan relationship here. 

(j), phrase (31) jyue chyt hann. Her Shiou defines hann as ‘mouth’. Duann Yuh-tsair, apud Roan 
Yuan, notes that Yuhpian has (32) ger for hann. Fangyan (10.66.35) equates hann and ger in the sense 
of ‘jaw’. 

(k), phrase (33) Tzyy moou shyr suoo syh-hwo woo yu puh sang shiah jee yee. Chern Lih punctuates 
after syh, presumably to avoid the syntactic irregularity created by the presence of suoo. I prefer to 
treat the expression syh-hwo as an early instance of a resultative compound. Her Shiou defines (34) 
puh as (35) pwu-su, ‘luxuriant’. Tzuoojuann, Shiuan 2.4 has (36) yth sang, ‘a shady mulberry tree’. 
For this see Karigren, Glosses on the T's0-chuan, gl. 267. 

(1) The story concerning Jaw Duenn and the starving man under the mulberry tree is told in greater 
detail in Tzuoojuann, Shiuan 2.4, and in Leushyh chuenchiou (15.9b-10b). 


8.11-12 (a) Cf the similar entries Ding 15.12-13; On phrase (37) ‘The burial could not be performed 
until in the afternoon’, Guultang comments as follows: (38) Nae jyi tsyr yee. Buh tzwu hwu ryh jy teyr, 
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‘Nae is an expression denoting exigency. It is an expression indicating that insufficient time of the day 
remained (for the completion of the burial].’ 

12.3 (a), phrase (39) tzuoo jyr mau jing. For a discussion of this expression see Karlgren, Glosses on 
the T'so-chuan, gl. 294. According to Her Shiou these mau jing where used at the sacrificies in the ancestral 
temple, to guide the spirits and to direct and guard those who sacrificed. 

(b), phrase (40) yow jyr luan dau. Cf Shyjing, Ode 210: (41) jyr chyi luan dau. Karlgren: ‘He holds 
his bell-knife’. 

(c) I follow Her Shiou who paraphrases (42) 74+ you guoh tu Chuu btan chwet jy chern. 

(d) My translation of (43) peyyan, ‘in great anger’, follows Her Shiou. Jin Chyi-yuan (Dwushu goan- 
jtann, p. 267) refers to Yan Shy-guu, who in his commentary on Hannshu (Lityueh jyh 22.14b), phrase 
(44) ling jy las shern tzai pey, glosses pey as (45) jyt, ‘hurriedly’. 

Phrase (46) jsun jy buh ling chern jiau yth wei yan. Her Shiou suggests that King Juang, out of courtesy, 
refrains from accusing the earl of Jenq, and therefore refers to the evil rumor-mongers among his subjects. 
Her Shiou glosses (47) jiau yih (‘exchangingly’) as (48) woanglai (‘going to and fro’). Horng Yi-shiuan 
(Dwushu tsongluh 1208) suggests that (47) jsau yth stands for (48a) jtaw ysth, ‘craftily and contemptu- 
ously’. Chern Lih accepts both interpretations as possible. Yu Yueh (Chyunjing pyngyth 23.14a-b) 
reads (49) wey for wet. 

(e), phrase (50) erl wei jyh hwu tsyy. The commentators are at a loss to interpret this passage. Her 
Shiou paraphrases (51) 7+ sheau yan yeu yts jyh tu tsyy, ‘accumulating these tiny rumors it has come to 
this’, which appears extremely farfetched. Koong Goang-sen suggests: ‘and thus, in this slight fashion 
I have arrived in this place’. 

(f), phrase (52) sy yth huh yang. Her Shiou: ‘Menials who cut grass for the defence works, water carriers, 
grooms and cooks.’ 

(g) In other words, one did not engage in warfare unless forced to do so by extreme poverty. 

(h) Her Shiou: ‘At the time the troops of Jinn crossed the river Bih by boat and fought on the water. 
The soldiers were defeated and turned to flee, wishing to leave in a hurry. Those who got into the boats 
first cut off the fingers of those who arrived later and pulled [at the rails of] the boats. The fingers fell 
inside the boats, while the bodies fell into the river, where they died.’ 

15.2 (a) Her Shiou says: (53) ‘In order to prevent the horses from eating the grain one blocked their 
muzzles with a wooden bit. This was meant to give the enemy the impression that there was no shortage 
of supplies.’ The Harnshy wayjuann (2.la) has (54) chyan for (55) chyan. Hightower, op.cit., (p. 38) 
mistakenly suggests that the horses were gagged to keep them from neighing. 

(b), phrase (56) wu jiann tzyy jy jtun-tzyy yee. A syntactically highly interesting construction in which 
jtun-tzyy functions as the nominal predicate of the clause serving as object to the verb jsann. 

15.8 (a), phrase (57) leu muu erl shuey yee. Her Shiou: ‘At the time duke Shiuan’s treatment of his 
people lacked kindness and trust and the people was unwilling to apply themselves with all their strength 
to the cultivation of the public fields. Therefore the method of pacing [and measuring] the land was 
put into practice, whereby one selected the best grain from the most high-yielding acres and appropriated 
it as tax.’ 

(b), phrase (58) guu jee shyr yih erl jieh. This passage appears to reflect views expressed in Mencius 
(5A.8a): (59) ‘Under the house of Shiah there were allotments of 50 muu and the paying of taxes. Under 
the In there were allotments of 70 muu and the system of cooperation. Under the Jou there are allot- 
ments of a hundred muu and the share system. In fact the tax in all these systems amounted to tithe 
contributions. Cheh (‘to share’) means cheh (‘to divide’); juh (Arch. dz’$ag) (‘to assist’) means jteh (Arch. 
dz’jdg) (‘to avail oneself of; to borrow’).’ Cf also Mencius (5A.8b): (60) ‘I request that the farmers in the 
outlying districts be required to cooperate on the cultivation of one field out of nine and that the farmers 
in the central parts of the state pay tithe contributions ... One square [i constitutes one jting (‘well 
field area’), which comprises 900 muu. The middle field constitutes the public field. Eight families have 
100 muu each and cultivate the public field together. Unless the work on the public field has been com- 
pleted, no one would dare to apply himself to the cultivation of his own private lot.’ Cf also Lrtjth 
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(Wangjyh 12.14b): (61) ‘In the old days the farmers cooperated in the cultivation of the public field 
and there were no [other] agricultural taxes.’ Jenq Shyuan: ‘(62) jteh (Arch. dz’jdg) means (63) jteh 
(Arch. tsgag): one borrowed the people’s strength in order to cultivate the public field. In [times of] 
good and poor (harvests, tributes] were derived from this. No taxes were taken from the land which 
the people cultivated [as their own lots].’ Tzuoojuann (ibid): (64) ‘For the first time [the duke] taxed 
the acres, which was contrary to the rites. The levy of grain should not exceed the tithe [derived from 
the public field].’ Duh Yuh comments: ‘According to the Jou regulations the people cultivated 100 muu. 
For the cultivation of the public field, which comprised 10 muw [for each 100 muu of private land] 
one borrowed the strength of the people. Taxes did not exceed this.’ It would seem that the early inter- 
pretations rested on the plausible assumption of a semantic connection between (65) juh (Arch. dz’jag; 
Karlgren: dz’go), (63) jieh (Arch. tsjag) and (62) jteh (Arch. dz’4dg). 

(c), phrase (66) Duo hwu shyr 1, Dah Jye Sheau Jye, goa hwu shyr t, Dah Moh Sheau Moh. Cf Mencius 
(12B.11b): ‘Bor-guei said: ‘I wish to fix the tributes to one twentieth of the production. How about that?’ 
Mencius replied: ‘Your principles are those of the Moh tribe. Will one potter be sufficient for a state of 
10,000 families?’ [Bor-guei] replied: ‘No, the utensils would not be sufficient.’ [Mencius] said: ‘As for 
the area of the Moh tribe, the five grains do not grow there, only millet is produced there. They have 
no walled cities, no palaces and houses, no ancestral temples and no sacrifices. They have no lords, 
no ceremonial gifts of silk and no great feasts. Nor have they any officials. Therefore tributes amounting 
to one twentieth part of the production are sufficient [for them]. Now we reside in the central states. 
How could we possibly dispense with the principles of human relations and do without superior men 
[to rule the state]? Since the existence of a state may be endangered by the scarcity of potters, how 
much more so would it be endangered by having no superior men? Those who wish to lower [the tribute 
rate] below that of Yau and Shuenn are those who apply, to a greater or lesser extent, the principles 
of the Moh tribe. Those who wish to increase [the tribute rate] in excess of that of Yau and Shuenn are 
those who apply, to a greater or lesser extent, the principles of Jye [the tyrant].’ 

(d), phrase (67) jteh erl bwu shuey. Fann Ning seems to equate (62) jteh (Arch. dz’4dg) with (68) jy 
(Arch. dz’4dk): (69) jieh tsyy gong tyan erl shou chyi ruh; yan bwu shuey min, ‘[The government] entered 
these public fields {in the registers of revenue] and collected the revenue from them. This means that 
the people was not taxed (on their private land].’ 

(e) The passage (70) yit gong jy yeu min wei yit sht yit is syntactically enigmatic. I translate as if 
the passage read as follows (71): yit gong jy [suoo] yeu min [jy sy-tyan] wet yit shi yit. 

(f) For discussions of the significance of these Gongyang and Guuliang entries see Guo Moh-ruoh, 
Shyr piparn shu, (Keshyue chubaansheh, Peking 1956) pp. 24-37; Lii Jiann-nong, Shian-Chyn Leang 
Hann jingjih shyygao, (Sanlian shudiann, Peking 1957) pp. 95-116, and Yang Lien-sheng, Studies in 
Chinese Institutional History, (Harvard-Yenching Institute Studies, vol XX, Cambridge, Mass. 1961) 
pp. 92-104. 
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Duke Cherng 


1.7 Winter, the tenth month. 


Guultang: (a) Jih-suen Shyng-fuu was bald-headed, Shih-keh of Jinn was short- 
sighted, Suen Liang-fuu of Wei was lame (b) and Gong-tzyy Shoou of Tsaur was a 
hunch-back (c). They happened to pay a courtesy visit to Chyi at the same time. 
[The duke of] Chyi ordered a bald-headed man to receive the bald-headed guest; 
a short-sighted man to receive the short-sighted guest; a lame man to receive the 
lame guest and a hunch-back to receive the hunch-back. Shiau Torng Jyr-tzyy (d) 
stood in a tower and laughed at them. [Her laughter] was overheard by the guests, 
who were displeased and left [the court]. They stood together and talked by the 
shiu-gate and did not leave until the day was drawing to its end. A man from Chyi 
who was informed about this, said: ‘Chyi is bound to get into trouble on this ac- 
count!’ 

2.4 In Autumn, in the seventh month, the marquis of Chyi sent Gwo-tzuoh 
as an envoy to the army [of the allies]. On the day j11-yeou they made a covenant 
with Gwo-tzuoh at Yuanlou. 


Gongyang: [The Chuenchiou] does not [normally] represent the ruler as employing 
a great officer as an envoy (a). Why does the Text do so here? [The marquis of 
Chyi] had escaped from captivity. Under what circumstances did he do so? The 
[enemy] army had surrounded the marquis of Chyi. Shih-keh of Jinn threw his 
halberd on the ground, withdrew hesitantly, saluted twice and kowtowed in front 
of the horses [of the chariot of the marquis of Chyi]. A certain Ferng Chour-fuu 
was spearman to the right in duke Ching’s chariot. His features resembled those 
of duke Ching and he was also dressed alike and had taken duke Ching’s 
place on the left side of the chariot. He ordered duke Ching to fetch water to drink. 
Duke Ching brought the drinking water and went up [to Ferng Chour-fuu who] 
said: ‘Change this and bring me some clear water!’ Duke Ching took advantage of 
the situation, escaped and did not return. Ferng Chour-fuu said: ‘With the aid of 
the divine powers of the spirit of our land our ruler has already escaped.’ Shih-keh 
said: ‘What does the law prescribe for one who cheats [the commander of] the three 
armies?’ [Ferng Chour-fuu] replied: “The law prescribes decapitation!’ Thereupon 
he had Ferng Chour-fuu decapitated. On the day jtt-yeou they made a covenant 
with Gwo-tzuoh at Yuanlou. Why did they not covenant in the army but at Yuan- 
lou? On an earlier occasion Shih-keh of Jinn and Tsanq-suen Sheu had at the same 
time paid a courtesy visit to Chyi. A certain Shiau Torng Jyr-tzyy (b) was the 
mother of the marquis of Chyi. She climbed a ladder (c) to spie on the guests [and 
found that] one was lame and the other short-sighted. Then she made a lame man 
meet the lame guest and a short-sighted man meet the short-sighted guest. The 
two great officers left the court and stood and talked together, leaning on the gate 
(d). They did not take leave of one another until towards the end of the day. The 
people of Chyi all said: ‘When the trouble starts it is bound to be due to this!’ The 
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two great officers returned. Together they led their armies and fought a battle 
at An, where the Chyi army suffered a heavy defeat. The marquis of Chyi sent 
Gwo-tzuoh to enter the army [of the allied troops] as an envoy. Shih-keh said: 
‘Give us the Shiann vessel which formerly belonged to the marquis of Jih (e)! Return 
the land which Chyi has taken from Luu and Wei, and order the farmers to make 
the field divisions run from east to west (f)! If, furthermore, you make Shiau Torng 
Jyr-tzyy our hostage, then I shall let you go!’ Gwo-tzuoh said: ‘As for your request 
for the Shiann vessel, which formerly belonged to the marquis of Jih, I beg to 
agree. As for your request for the return of the land which we have taken from 
Luu and Wei, I beg to agree. [But] to order our farmers to make the field divisions 
run from east to west, that is the same as giving you all the land of Chyi (g). This 
Shiau Torng Jyr-tzyy is the mother of the ruler of Chyi. The mother of the ruler 
of Chyi is as noble as the mother of the ruler of Jinn. [These two requests] cannot 
be agreed to! I request leave to fight. If we are not victorious in the first battle, 
I request permission to fight a second battle. If we are not victorious in the second 
battle, I shall request leave to fight a third battle. If we are not victorious in the 
third battle, then the entire state of Chyi shall belong to you. Why is it necessary 
to make Shiau Torng Jyr-tzyy your hostage?’ [Gwo-tzuoh] saluted twice and left 
him. Shih-keh winked (h) at the envoys from Luu and Wei. The envoys made a 
request on behalf of Gwo-tzuoh, basing themselves on his statement. Thereafter 
(Shih-keh] agreed to this [proposal]. He caught up [with Gwo-tzuoh] at Yuanlou 
and made a covenant with him there. 

Guultang: An was situated at a distance of 500 lt from [the capital of] the state 
[of Chyi]. Yuanlou was situated at a distance of 50 lit from the capital. In one 
single battle the troops ranged over a distance of 500 ls1. [The enemy] set fire to 
the thatched roof of the Iong gate (i) and the invading chariots reached eastward 
as far as to the sea. The superior man heard about this and said: ‘Chyi was itself 
to a certain extent responsible for this situation [which is here] described in so 
aggravating terms.’ Why was this so? [Chyi] defeated the army of Wei at Shinjwu, 
invaded our northern frontiers and treated Shih Shiann-tzyy (i.e. Shih-keh) in an 
arrogant manner. [Therefore] Chyi was itself to a certain extent responsible for this 
situation. Yuanlou was situated beyond [the area occupied by] the army of Jinn. 
Shih-keh said: ‘Return the land which Chyi has taken from Luu and Wei and 
bring us the Shiann vessel which formerly belonged to the marquis of Jih. Make 
Shiau Torng Jyr-tzyy our hostage and order the farmers to make the field divisions 
run from east to west (j). Thereafter I shall make a covenant with you.’ Gwo-tzuoh 
said: ‘I agree to your first two conditions. As for giving you Shiau Torng Jyr-tzyy 
as a hostage [this cannot be done], since she is the mother of the marquis of Chyi. 
The mother of the marquis of Chyi is as noble as the mother of the ruler of Jinn. 
The mother of the ruler of Jinn is as noble as the mother of the marquis of Chyi. 
To order our farmers to make the field divisions run from east to west, that is the 
same as ultimately giving you all the land of Chyi. This cannot be done! I request 
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leave to fight a battle. If we lose the first battle, 1 beg leave to fight another battle. 
If we lose, I beg leave to fight a third battle. If we lose, I beg leave to fight a fourth 
battle. If we lose, I beg leave to fight a fifth battle. If we lose the fifth battle, we 
shall hand over the entire state of Chyi to you.’ Thereupon Shih-keh made a covenant 
with him. 

5.4 Mount Liang collapsed. 

Guultang: Why does the Text not give the day? It is in the nature of that which 
is lofty to collapse. If so, why was this entry made? The answer is: Mount Liang 
collapsed and obstructed the flow of the River for three days (a). The ruler of Jinn 
summoned Bor-tzuen (b) and asked him about this. On his way [to the court] 
Bor-tzuen met a man who pulled a cart. The cart-puller did not get out of the way 
[and Bor-tzuen therefore] ordered his right-hand man to step down and whip him. 
The cart-puller said: ‘In the time you spend in whipping me you could have travelled 
a fair distance (c).’ Bor-tzuen got down from his chariot and asked him, saying: 
‘Have you, Master, any information about this?’ The cart-puller replied: ‘Mount 
Liang has collapsed and has obstructed the flow of the River for three days.’ Bor- 
tzuen said: ‘My ruler has summoned me on this account. What course of action 
should be followed in this matter?’ The cart-puller replied: “The mountains belong 
to Heaven and Heaven may at will make them collapse. The River belongs to 
Heaven and Heaven may at will obstruct its flow. Even if the ruler of Jinn summons 
Bor-tzuen, how can anything be done about that?’ Bor-tzuen still continued to ask 
him sincere questions (d). The cart-puller said: “The ruler should in person put on 
[a mourning dress of] plain white silk and [a cap of] white silk, lead the assembled 
ministers and lament over this. Thereafter he should perform a sacrifice there, 
whereupon the River will flow.’ Bor-tzuen arrived [at the court]. The ruler asked 
him, saying: ‘Mount Liang has collapsed and has obstructed the River for three 
days. What course of action should be followed in this matter?’ Bor-tzuen replied: 
‘You, my lord, should dress in plain white silk and put on a cap of white silk, lead 
the assembled ministers and lament over this. Thereafter you should perform a 
sacrifice there and then the River will flow.’ Master Koong heard about this and 
said: ‘Bor-tzuen ought not to have any descendants (e), as he stole the good [advice 
given him by the cart-puller]!’ 


NOTES ON TRANSLATIONS FROM THE CHERNG SECTION 


1.7 (a) Fann Ning suggests that the Chuenchiou originally read: ‘In Winter, in the tenth month, Jih- 
suen Shyng-fuu went to Chyi.’ Jong Wen-jeng suggests that this Guuliang passage originally was found 
sub Cherng 2.3. Cf Gongyang, Cherng 2.4. 

(b) Originally the text read ‘Shih-keh was lame and Suen-liang-fuu of Wei was short-sighted’, as quoted 
by Sheen Wen-her, apud Jong Wen-jeng. The present version was followed by both Yang Shyh-shiun 
and Luh Der-ming and probably originated in the official Tarng edition. The original version is followed 
in Taypyng yuhlaan 738.3a, while the present version is found in Taypyng yuhlaan 391.2a and 740.1 1a. 
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(c), phrase (1) Tsaur gong-tzyy Shoou liu. Taypyng yuhlaan 391.28 has (2) shoou for (3) shoou and, 
instead of (4) leu (Arch. glju) or low (Arch. glu), (5) yeu (Arch. -ju), ‘hunch-back’, which reading Luh 
Der-ming, apud Guultang, applies to (4) leu. This Taypyng yuhlaan version (391.2a) agrees with Sheen 
Wen-her’s quote from the Guuliang. 

(d), phrase (6) Shtau Torng Jyr-tzyy. The commentators disagree with regard to the identification of 
this person. Fann Ning: ‘Shiau was the name of a state. Torng is the clan name and Jyr-tzyy the style. 
Her mother was re-married to duke Huey of Chyi and gave birth to [a son who later became] duke 
Ching. In duke Shiun’s twelfth year the people of Chuu extinguished Shiau and therefore she followed 
her mother and resided in Chyi.’ Jong Wen-jeng refutes Fann Ning’s opinion and suggests that Torng 
Jyr-tzyy of Shiau was the mother of duke Ching. Her Shiou (sub Cherng 2.4): ‘Shiau-torng was the 
name of a state. Jyr-tzyy means ‘the daughter of a niece of the ruler of Shiau-torng’. She was married 
to [the marquis of] Chyi and gave birth to [a son who later became] duke Ching.’ Tzuoojuann has (7) 
Shiau Torng Shu-tzyy. The same version of the name is found in Taypyng yuhlaan 391.2a, 738.38 and 
740.lla, while Taypyng yuhlaan 740.9b is identical with the present Guultang version. 


2.4 (a), phrase (8) jtun buh shyy hwu dahfu. Roan Yuan suggests that the original version, and the 
text used by Shyu Yann, read (9) jtun buh shyng shyy hwu dahfu. This emendation is corroborated by 
the wording of the immediately following question: (10) tsyy chyi shyng shyy hwu dahfu her? 

(b) For Shiau Torng Jyr-tzyy, see Cherng 1.7, note (d). 

(c), phrase (11) yeong yu poou. Her Shiou: ‘Yeong means (12) shang (‘to ascend’).’ Ling Shuh (Gongyang 
wenndar 3b) suggests that yeong is a Chyi idiom. He refers to Yanntzyy chuenchtou (6.1b): (13) Jiing 
gong wet Luh-chiin jy tatr. Cherng erl buh yeong yan. ‘Duke Jiing [of Chyi] built a tower to serve as his 
Iuh-chiin. When the tower was completed he did not ascend it.’ Her Shiou defines (14) poow as (15) 
farn wu gau shiah; yeou jyue jta nteh baan tue poou. Chytren yeu, a definition which I find hard to under- 
stand. Luh Der-ming has (16) gau shiah yeou jyue jia nteh baan tue poou, which makes me assume that 
Her Shiou’s (17) wu is superfluous. Thus: ‘An implement with stepping-boards placed at [regular] 
intervals [all the way) from top to bottom is called a poou (‘step-ladder’).’ 

(d), phrase (18) shiangyeu jt liu. Luh Der-ming’s readings reflect Arch. kia and -ia, the latter reading 
being homophonous with (19) yi#, ‘to lean upon’. Her Shiou suggests that the phrase (20) 7#¢ lsu describes 
two persons standing on either side of a gate, half of which is closed and half of which is open’. 

(e), phrase (21) Yeu woo Jth hour jy shiann. Her Shiou suggests that shtann refers to a city of the state 
of Jih which was extinguished by duke Shiang of Chyi (See Juang 4.4). He adds: ‘Some say that shtann 
was & vase of jade.’ Ling Shuh (Gongyang wenndar 3b) suggests that Her Shiou’s (22) huoh shuo refers to 
Shuowen or to Fangyan (5.32.3). This interpretation is followed by Fann Ning, on Guultang (ébid.) 
and by Duh Yuh. For this see Karlgren, Glosses on the T's0-chuan, gl. 368, where (23) shtann is identified 
with (24) shtann, ‘offering vessel’. 

(f), phrase (25) shyy geng jee dong muu. Her Shiou paraphrases: (26) shyy geng jee dong shi ru Jinn 
dth, ‘To order the farmers make the field divisions run from east to west, as in the territory of Jinn.’ 
An earlier commentator, quoted by Shyu Yann, suggests that (27) ru means (28) woang, thus: ‘In order 
to facilitate the communications between Jinn and Chyi’. This interpretation is refuted by Shyu Yann, 
who states that the direction of its valleys and rivers rendered Jinn especially suited to field divisions 
running from east to west. 


(g), phrase (29) shyh tzer tuu Chyt yee. Roan Yuan notes that an earlier commentary quoted by Shyu 
Yann had (30) shyh tzer tuu Chyt tue buh kee yee. This reading is followed by Wang Yiin-jy (Jingyth 
shuhwen 24.24a-25a). Koong Goang-sen accepts the opinion of Huey Shyh-chyi, who takes (31) teu 
(Arch. ¢’dg, Karlgren: ¢’0) as a loan for (32) duh (Arch. d’dg, Karlgren: d’o), ‘to blockade’. The same 
interpretation is given by Huey Donq (Gongyang guuyth 14.34b), who refers to a passage in the (33) 
Wang Bah Jith, quoted by Jenq Shyuan in his commentary on Joulss (29.6a): (34) Duh jy jee say shyy buh 
der yeu lingwo jiautong ‘duh means ‘to blockade [a state] to render impossible its communications with 
neighbouring states’. Wang Yiin-jy (Jingyth shuhwen 24.25a-b) objecta to this interpretation and 
refers to Guuliang, Shi 4.1: (35) buh tuu chyt dih, ‘[Duke Hwan of Chyi] did not take their land’. Chern 
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Lih agrees with Wang Yiin-jy. Yu Yueh (Chyunjing pyngyth 23.15b—16a) rejects this interpretation and 
treats (31) tuu as (36) duoh, ‘to regulate’. 

(h), phrase (37) Shth-keh shuenn Luu Wet jy shyh. Roan Yuan refers to Gongyang, Wen 7.8, where 
Her Shiou defines (38) shuenn as ‘to convey one’s instructions with a glance’. Her Shiou comments as 
follows: ‘Shih-keh felt ashamed over his loss of authority in this matter and therefore made the great 
officers of Luu and Wei formulate Gwo-tzuoh’s statement into a (humble] request.’ Luh Der-ming 
indicates chiuhsheng for wey in phrase (39) shyh ytt chys teyr erl wey jy chiing. My translation of this 
passage deviates from the interpretations of Her Shiou and Luh Der-ming who clearly treat (40) as a 
verb: shyy, ‘to make [someone do something]’. . 

(i) Fann Ning identifies (41) Jong men with one of the gates in the Chyi capital. 

(j), phrase (42) shyy geng jee jte dong chyt muu. Fann Ning: ‘He wished thereby to create ideal conditions 
for the war chariots and facilitate a rapid invasion [of Chyi].’ 

5.4 (a), phrase (43) tong eh. Hannshu (Wuushyngjyh 27, shiah shanq, 11b) has (44) tong for (45) tong. 
Taypyng yuhlaan 40.5b, 61.5b and 649.2b omit (46) eh, which is probably a gloss erroneously inserted 
into the text. The compound form is found in T'aypyng yuhlaan 40.5b. 

(b), phrase (47). Tzuoojuann, Gwoyeu and Harnshy wayjuann have (48) tzong for tzuen. Taypyng yuhlaan 
quotations from the Guuliang have both tzong (40.5b) and tzuen (61.5b, 649.2b and 774.5b). 

(c), phrase (49) suoo ytt bian woo jee cheu daw yeuan yit. Harnshy wayjuann (8.9b) has (50) jun 
chiu daw chit buh yeuan yii, which Hightower (p. 271) translates as follows: ‘If you kept on hurrying 
along the road you would [already] be well on your way!’ My translation of this passage is based on 
Fann Ning’s paraphrase. For (51) cheu daw, cf Leushyh chuenchiou (15.13b): (52) yihren bwu jiuann erl 
cheu daw shenn suh, ‘The soldier was not tired and walked extremely fast.’ Cf also Shuoyuann (10.3b): 
(53) Guh syh maa buh her, cheu daw buh charng, “Therefore, when the four horses [of a team] do not 
accord one with another, they will not cover much ground.’ 

(d), phrase (54) you jong wenn yan. Fann Ning takes (55) you as (56) yong. I follow Jong Wen-jeng, 
who takes you as (57) you, ‘still’. 

(e), phrase (58) Bor-tzuen chyt wu 7 hwu?t Fann Ning suggests that (59) 7¢ here means (60) gong, ‘merit’. 
He also refers to a variant reading, (61) shtuh, ‘posterity’, which better agrees with (62) how which is 
found in the Harnshy wayjuann version. 
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Duke Shiang 


5.4 Jonq-suen Mieh and Suen Lin-fuu of Wei had a meeting with Wu at Shann- 
daw. 

Guuliang: [The people of] Wu call shann (‘excellent’) 1; [they] call daw (‘rice’) 
hwan. [Descriptive?] names follow [the language of] the central states. [Other?] 
names follow [the language of] the owner (a). 

5.9 In Winter [we went to] guard Chern. 

Gongyang: Who guarded it? The feudal lords guarded it. Why is this not stated? 
The feudal lords arrived separately (a) and could therefore not be listed in order. 
Therefore [the Text] speaks [only] of us. 

9.1 In the ninth year, in Spring, there was a fire in Sonq. 

Gongyang: Why does the Text sometimes use the term tzai (‘calamity’), and 
sometimes the term huoo (‘fire’)? [The term] tzat is used of great [fires], while [the 
term] huoo is used of small fires. If 80, why is the term huoo not used of the Interior? 
That [the term] hwoo is not used of the Interior is in order to stress the importance 
[of calamities relating to the Interior]. Calamities in the Exterior were not [normally] 
recorded. Why was an entry made here? [The Chuenchiou] records this calamity 
for the descendants of a Royal house (a). 

Guuliang: Calamities in the Exterior were not [normally] recorded. Why does 
the Text record this instance? [Master Koong] treated Sonq as the old [state of 
his ancestors] (b). 

11.10 Men of Chuu seized Liang-shiau, an envoy of Jenq. 

Guuliang: Shyngren jee chieh gwo jy tsyr yee (a). 

16.2 Gongyang: ... Jiun ruoh juey lou ran (a). 

18.4 Guuliang: Fei wet erl iwe wei. Chyt yeou dah yan, yth yeou bing yan. Fert 
dah erl tzwu torng yan. Juhour torng tzuey jy yee, yth bing yit (a). 

24.13 There was a great famine. 

Guultiang: When the five grains do not ripen (a) it constitutes a great famine. 
When one [of the five] grains does not ripen, it is called a ‘deficiency’. When two 
grains do not ripen, it is called ‘famine’. When three grains do not ripen it is called 
‘starvation’. When four grains do not ripen it is called ‘a state of emptiness’ (b). 
When five grains do not ripen it is called ‘a great encroachment’. The ritual of ‘the 
great encroachment’ prescribes that the lord practices frugality with regard to 
his food; that towers and archery halls be not plastered; that the targets be removed; 
that the roads within the court precinct be left unattended; that the hundred 
officials announce [measures] without [actually] enforcing them; that prayers, but 
no sacrifices, are offered to the souls and the spirits. This is the ritual of the great 
encroachment. 


26.3 On the day jea-wuu, Kann, marquis of Wei, again returned to Wei. 
Guuliang: The Text gives the day of his return in order to make manifest the 
fact the was not innocent of the assassination. 
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27.4 Joan, the younger brother of the marquis of Wei, left [his state] and fled 
to Jinn. 

Gongyang: Since [the Chuenchiou states that] Wei killed its great officer Ning 
Shii, then why did Joan, the younger brother of the marquis of Wei, leave [his 
state] and flee to Jinn? He left [his state] and fled on account of the killing of Ning 
Shii. Why did he do so? Ning Jyr and Suen Lin-fuu of Wei expelled the marquis of 
Wei and appointed in his stead Gong-suen Piaw. When Ning Jyr was taken ill and 
was about to die, he spoke to Ning Shii, saying: “To expel the duke was not my 
idea: the Suen clan did that. I am about to die (a). Will you be able to reinstate the 
duke securely [on his former post]?’ [Ning] Shii agreed to do so. When Ning Jyr 
had died, Ning Shii was invested great officer. He sent someone with a message 
to duke Shiann, saying: ‘It was not the Ning clan that expelled the duke: the Suen 
clan did that. I wish to reinstate the duke. What can be done about this?’ Duke 
Shiann said: ‘If you do reinstate me (b), I wish to make a covenant with you.’ Ning 
Shii replied: “There is no need for a covenant. I beg of you to make prince Joan 
confirm this agreement.’ Duke Shiann spoke to prince Joan, saying: “The Ning 
clan wishes to reinstate me. I wished to make a covenant with [the head of] the 
Ning clan, but he said that there was no need for a covenant, but that he wished 
me to make prince Joan confirm this agreement. You therefore must confirm this 
agreement with him for my sake.’ Prince Joan declined to do so, saying: “To hold 
the halters and the reins, to carry the axe and the chopping-block (c) and to follow 
his ruler wherever he may go, those are the duties of simple servants and sons of 
concubines. But to confirm agreements and act as guarantor, those are duties 
in which simple servants and sons of concubines do not presume to participate.’ 
Duke Shiann became angry and said: ‘The one who expelled me was neither the 
Ning clan nor the Suen clan! It all rested in you!’ Prince Joan had no choice but to 
confirm the agreement with him (i.e. Ning Shii). When the agreement had been 
confirmed (duke Shiann] returned and killed Ning Shii. Prince Joan left him with 
all his family. When he was about to ford the river he took the hands of his wife 
and his children and made a pact with them, saying: ‘If ever again I tread the soil 
of Wei or eat the grain of Wey, may the fate of this slaughtered pheasant be mine 
(d)!’ 

29.4 A gate-keeper assassinated Yu-jay, viscount of Wu. 

Gongyang: What is meant by the term ‘gate-keeper’? A door-man; a mutilated 
criminal. If he was a mutilated criminal, why does the Text refer to him as a gate- 
keeper? A mutilated criminal was not the right man [for this post]. A gentleman 
does not come close to mutilated criminals. To do so is to show disregard for death 
(a). 

Guuliang: The term huen refers to gate-keepers and eunuchs. The Text does not 
give his personal name, nor his surname, since gate-keepers and eunuchs may not 
be regarded as the equals of men. The Text does not use the expression ‘his ruler’, 
since gate-keepers and eunuchs may not so refer to their ruler. According to the 
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rites a ruler must not employ shameless persons, nor must he come close to mutilated 
criminals, show content for the enemy, or come close to those who harbour resent- 
ment against him. Mean men are not to be honoured and noble men are not to be 
punished with mutilation. Mutilated criminals are not to be approached. [The 
Text] refers to the meanest of the mean in conjunction with the viscount of Wu. 
[The entry] ‘a gate-keeper assassinated Yu-jay, viscount of Wu’ signifies that 
the gate-keeper resented him. 

29.8 The viscount of Wu sent Jar on a mission of friendly enquiries. 

Gongyang: In the case of the state of Wu [the Chuenchiou] does not [normally] 
refer to its ruler or its great officers. Why does it do so here? In order to represent 
Jih-tzyy (i.e. Jar) as worthy. In what respect was Jih-tzyy worthy? He yielded 
the position of ruler of his state. Under what circumstances did he do so? This Yeh, 
this Yu-jay, this Yi-moh and Jih-tzyy were the four sons of the same mother (a). 
Jih-tzyy was of poor health, but talented, and all his brothers loved him. They 
shared the determination to make him the ruler of the state. Yeh said: ‘If we were 
to act in a great hurry and hand over the state to Jih-tzyy, he would refuse to 
accept it. I suggest that the ruler be allowed to hand over the state, not to his son 
but to his younger brother. We brothers will [thus] in turn act as rulers and eventually 
hand over the state to Jih-tzyy.’ All the brothers agreed to this. Therefore, when 
they served as rulers, they all disregarded death and performed brave deeds. At 
the offerings of food and drink they always invoked Heaven, saying: ‘If Heaven 
indeed has regard to the state of Wu, I would that it soon makes me repent my 
faults [and die, thus hastening the handing over of the state to Jih-tzyy]. In this 
way Yeh died and Yu-jay was made ruler; Yu-jay died and Yi-moh was made 
ruler; Yi-moh died, and so the state properly belonged to Jih-tzyy. [At the time of 
Yi-moh’s death] Jih-tzyy was abroad on a mission. A certain Liao, the eldest son 
of a concubine, succeeded to the title. When Jih-tzyy had completed his mission 
and returned [to Wu] he simply treated him (i.e. Liao) as the rightful ruler. Her-lu 
(i.e. the eldest son of Yeh) said: ‘That the late ruler did not hand the state to his 
son, but instead handed it to you, his younger brother, was entirely on account 
of you, Jih-tzyy. Shall we follow the instructions given by our late lord? If so the 
state should properly belong to Jih-tzyy. Or shall we disobey the instructions of 
our former lord? If so I am the one who should properly be set up as ruler. How 
can Liao possibly have any claim to the title?’ And so he sent Juan-ju to kill Liao 
and then he handed over the state to Jih-tzyy. Jih-tzyy declined the offer, saying: 
“You assassinated my lord. If I were to receive the state as a gift from you, then I 
would become an accomplice in your rebellion. You killed my elder brother. If 
I in turn were to kill you, then fathers and sons, elder brothers and younger brothers, 
would continue to kill one another in an endless sequence (b).’ Jih-tzyy then left 
Wu and went to Yanling. For the rest of his life he did not enter the state of Wu. 
Therefore the superior man regarded his declining to accept the state as a righteous 
deed, and the fact that he did not kill [Her-lu] as a humane act. Why does the Text 
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here refer both to the ruler and the great officers of Wu on account of the fact 
that Jih-tzyy was considered worthy? Since Jih-tzyy acted as a true subject, it was 
proper that there should also be a true ruler. What is this ‘Jar’? It is the personal 
name of Jih-tzyy. In the Chuenchiou worthy men are not referred to by their personal 
names? Why does the Text here give the personal name? When making allowances 
for the Yi and the Dyi [barbarians] [the Chwenchiou] does not make full use [of 
its terminological resources] all at once (c). This Jih-tzyy was the one whom [the 
Chuenchtou] considers worthy. Why does [the Chuenchiou] not make full use [of 
its terminological resources and] refer to him as Jih-tzyy? To those who have been 
granted the status of [true] subjects and [true] sons, [the Chuenchiou] necessarily 
[applies a terminology which] represents them as [true] subjects and [true] sons (d). 

Guuliang: Why is [the ruler of] Wu referred to as ‘viscount’? In order to approve of 
his employing Jih-tzyy of Yanling as an envoy. Therefore [the Chuenchiou] promotes 
him. A man may be considered worthy on account of his personal qualities. He may 
also be considered worthy for the fact that he employs a worthy man. Jih-tzyy of 
Yanling was worthy in that he honoured his lord. By giving the personal name 
of Jih-tzyy, [the Chuenchiou] represents Jih-tzyy’s superior as having a share of 
his worthiness. 

30.3 In the fifth month, on the day jea-wuu, there was a fire in Sonq. The eldest 
daughter [of duke Cherng of Luu] died. 

Guuliang: By placing the day of her death before the entry concerning the fire, 
the Text makes it appear that she died in the fire. Under what circumstances does 
it do so? There was a fire in the residence of the eldest daughter [of duke Cherng 
of Luu]. The attendants said: ‘Ought you not make an early attempt to escape 
the fire, my lady?’ The eldest daughter [of Luu] replied: “The duties of a woman 
prescribe that she must not descend from the hall at night when the governess is 
not present.’ The attendants again said: ‘Ought you not make an early attempt 
to escape the fire, my lady?’ The eldest daughter [of Luu] said: “The duties of a 
woman prescribe that she must not descend from the hall at night when her guardian 
is not present.’ Shortly thereafter she was caught in the fire and died. For a woman 
her code of behaviour centers on chastity. This code of behaviour was adhered to 
until the end by the eldest daughter [of Luu]. The Text gives a detailed description 
of this event in order to represent the eldest daughter [of Luu] as worthy. 

30.6 In Autumn, in the seventh month, Shu-gong went to Sonq to attend the 
burial of lady Gonq of Sonq. 

Gongyang: Burials of wives of rulers of the Exterior are not [normally] recorded. 
Why was this instance recorded? In order to commiserate with her. Why so? There 
was a fire in Sonq and the eldest daughter [of duke Cherng of Luu] died in it. Why 
does the Text give her posthumous name? She was worthy. In what respect was she 
worthy? There was a fire in Sonq. The eldest daughter [of duke Cherng of Luu] 
resided there. An official reported to her, saying: “The fire has already reached to 
here! I beg you to leave!’ The eldest daughter [of Luu] said: ‘It cannot be! I have 
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heard that when a woman intends to go out at night, unless she sees her governess 
and her guardian [by her side] she does not descend the hall. The governess is 
already here, but the guardian has not yet arrived.’ She was caught in the fire and 
died. 


NOTES ON THE TRANSLATIONS FROM THE SHIANG SECTION 


5.4 (a) Fann Ning: ‘Localities and objects, which have been named by the Yi and the Dyi should be 
referred to in the language of the central states, in order to instruct those who have differing [linguistic] 
habits. Therefore the Text uses the name Shanndaw for Ihwan. As to names of persons one should 
follow the local [linguistic] habits.’ With the exception of the structure (1) wey jy X, ‘one calls it X’, 
the verb wey is rarely followed by two nominal referents. For structures identical with the one discussed 
here, see Guuliang, Jau 5.6 and Tzuoojuann, Shiuan 4.4, phrase (2), for which see Karigren, Glosses on 
the T's0-chuan, gl. 277. 

5.9 (a) Her Shiou (3) Lé jyh, li bye chyan how jyh yee, ‘(The phrasc] ls jyh means that they arrived 
separately and at different times.’ 

9.1 (a) For a discussion on the relevant Gongyang doctrine see Kang Woo, Les trots théories politiques 
du Tch’ouen Ts’teou, chapter ITT. 

(b) Fann Ning notes that the ancestors of Confucius were men of Sonq and treats the phrase guu 
Song yee as an abridged version of Hwan 2.2: ‘Master Koong treated Sonq as the state of his ancestors’. 

11.10 (a) phrase (4) Shyng ren jee, chieh gwo jy teyr yee. Fann Ning paraphrases as follows: (5) shyng 
ren shyh chwan gwo jy tsyr ming jee, ‘an envoy is someone who transmits the orders of the state’. Yang 
Shyh-shiun notes that ‘an old explanation’ takes (6) chich as chwan, ‘to transmit’. He also suggests an 
alternative interpretation, taking (6) chteh as (7) jeu, and paraphrases as follows: (8) chwan jeu gwo 
minq jy tsyr. It is not clear to me whether Yang Shyh-shiun here uses jeu gwo as an attribute-head expres - 
sion (‘the whole state’), or as a verb-object expression (‘to take a state; to offer up a state’). Either 
alternative seems equally inadmissible. Jong Wen-jeng rejects both Fann Ning’s and Yang Shyh- 
shiun’s interpretations and refers to Ytin 4.6, phrase (9) Juh-shiu jy chteh, ‘Juh-shiu is referred to 
[directly], by his personal name’, and suggests that (6) chieh here means ‘to give a direct reference to’. 
I fail to follow his arguments on this point. I suggest that (6) chteh here functions as a transitive verb: 
‘to lift up; to grasp; to grab’. Thus: “The term shyng ren (‘envoy’) is an expression signifying that the 
[whole] state was taken.’ 

16.2 (a), phrase (10) jtun ruoh juey liow ran. Luh Der-ming notes that one edition has (11) juey 
(Arch. tjwad) for (12) juey (Arch. ?jwad). Her Shiou defines juey as (13) shth juu, ‘to connect and attach’. 
Cf Karlgren, Loan Characters, gl. 212. Thus: ‘The lord was like an attached pendant of a banner’ (i.e. 
he no longer held the authority, which had been taken over by the great officers). 

18.4 (a) The Chuenchiou here states that the armies of thirteen feudal lords together besieged Chyi. 
Guultang: (14) Fet wet erl iue wet. Chyi yeou dah yan, yth yeou bing yan. Fest dah erl tzwu torng yan. 
Juhour torng tzuey jy yee, yih bing yit. Fann Ning, followed by Yang Shyh-shiun, punctuates after the 
second wes. Jong Wen-jeng punctuates after Chyt: fet wet erl iue wet Chyt. He suggests that the expression 
wei Chyt, ‘besieged Chyi’ is a means of representing Chyi as a large state, and at the same time a means 
of criticizing Chyi (‘There is greatness involved in this; there is also criticism involved in this’). As to 
the phrase Feit dah erl tzwu torng yan, Jong Wen-jeng follows the variant reading (15) yu for (16) yan, 
and paraphrases: ‘Unless Chyi is represented as great by the use of the expression wet, how could then 
the use of the term torng (‘together’) be warranted?’ My own translation follows on the whole the 
suggestions put forward by Jong Wen-jeng. ‘The unwarranted use of the term wes (‘besiege’) signifies 
that Chyi was great and, at the same time, that Chyi was being criticized. Unless Chyi were great the 
joined [siege] would not have been warranted. Criticism is expressed in the fact that the feudal lords 
jointly blamed him (i.e. the marquis of Chyi).’ 

24.13 (a) Fann Ning: (17) Sheng cherng yee; Cf Karlgren, Loan Characters, gl. 1491. 
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(b) Fann Ning glosses (18) kang as (19) shiu, ‘empty’. Yang Shyh-shiun: (20) shtu huang, ‘empty 
and barren. 

27.4 (a), phrase (21) woo 7yt syy. Roan Yuan notes the variant reading (22) tzer for (23) jy+. He 
suggests that (23) jyt=(24) ruoh and refers to a similar phrase in Gongyang, Juang 32.3: (25) Goaren jys 
buh chit teyy bing. I prefer to treat jyt as an affirmative particle: ‘I am bound to die...’ 

(b) Roan Yuan notes that the Tarng stone classics version has (26) yuh nah, ‘wish to instate’ for 
(27) nah. 

(c), phrase (28) jyr fu jyh. Chern Lih suggests that (29) jyh here means (30) jen, ‘chopping-block’. 

(d), phrase (31) mey jyh bis shyh. Her Shiou: ‘mey (Arch. mwad) means ‘to cut open’. At the time he 
cut open a pheasant and used it for the covenant. This is the same as to say: ‘Look at this slaughtered 
pheasant! If I should violate this covenant, the same shall happen to me!’ Luh Der-ming gives the 
readings m4 wan, mjwed and miat for (32). Chern Lih suggests that (32) is a corruption of (33) moh (Arch. 
mwdt, ‘to rub’). Cf Karlgren, Loan Characters, gl. 1040, where he tentatively suggests that (32) mwad 
is a loan for (34) moh (Arch. mwat), ‘to destroy’. 

29.4 (a) Her Shiou: ‘Mutilated criminals were used as gate-keepers. Of old [the categories of] corporeal 
punishments were branding, cutting off the nose, cutting off the knee caps and castration, which 
together with capital punishment made five categories. Master Koong said: “The three August ones 
issued pronouncements and the people did not disobey ([35] wet, Arch. gjwar). The Five Emperors 
drafted the symbols [of the various punishments and the people of their] time conformed to this 
[symbolic] device ({36] 7s, Arch kjar). Under The Three Kings the five punishments were measured out 
and gradually increased ([37] jia, Arch. ka), to check the shrewd duplicity, the wickedness and falsehood 
of their times, which were manifold ([38] duo, Arch td). According to Shyu Yann the rimed section 
introduced by ‘Master Koong said’ is quoted from an apocryphical work on the Shiawjing, (39) Shtawjing 
wet gou ming jyue. For various interpretations of the five punishments see Tjan Tjoe Som, op.ctt., IT: 
603-605. Shyu Yann suggests that Her Shiou’s note on the corporeal punishments was prompted by 
the suspension of these punishments in the time of Emperor Wen of Hann. 

29.8 (a), phrase (40) Ys-moh. Luh Der-ming, apud Gongyang, Jau 15.1, gives a reading reflecting 
Arch. mudt, together with the variant form (41) moh. The name (42) Yu-mey is found in Wu Yueh 
Chuenchiou (2.2b) and in Shyyjth (14.67b, 31.4a and 10b), whereas Shyyjih (86.2b) has (40) Ys-mey. 
Sy-maa Jen (tbid.) notes that Gongyang has (43) Yu-moh. The Chuenchiou texts of Tzuoojuann and 
Guuliang have (44) Ys-moh. 

(b), phrase (45) jong shen wu yis. Wang Yiin-jy (Jingyth shuhwen 24.3a) reads (46) jong wu yt. 

(c), phrase (47) Sheu Ys Dyi jee buh yih erl tzwu yee. Cf Gongyang, Wen 9.13, where the same phrase 
occurs, with (48) for (49). 

(d) Her Shiou suggests that the Chuenchtou here uses the personal name, Jar, in order to allow Jih- 
tzyy’s father and ruler to share in his noble achievement. 
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Duke Jau 


1.6 Shyun-wu of Jinn led an army and defeated the Dyi at Tayyuan. 

Gongyang: This [Tayyuan, ‘Great plain’] was [actually] Dahluu. Why is it called 
Tayyuan? [Descriptive?] names of localities and objects follow [the language of] 
the central states (a). Names of cities and persons follow [the language of] the owner 
(b). What is meant by the term yuan (‘plain’)? High and level [ground] is called 
yuan. Low and level [ground] is called shyi. 


Guuliang: The records says: ‘[In the language of] the central states it was called 
Tayyuan. [In the language of] the Yi and the Dyi barbarians it was called Dahluu. 
[Descriptive?] names follow [the Janguage of] the central states. [Other] names 
follow [the language of] the owner (c). 

5.1 In the fifth year, in Spring, in the King’s first month, we abolished the army 
of the centre. 

Gongyang: What is meant by the expression ‘abolished the army of the centre’? 
This was a return to the old system. Why does the Text not refer to the three com- 
manders? The number five and the number three both have a middle figure (a). 


5.6 On the day wuh-chern Shu-gong led an army and defeated the army of Jeu 
at Fernchyuan. 


Gongyang: What was this Fernchyuan? (‘The swelling well’) (a)? It was a well 
that came straight [from the ground] (b). What is meant by this expression? A well 
that gushes forth (c). 


Guuliang: The Dyi call Fernchyuan Shytair. [Descriptive?] names follow [the 
language of] the central states. [Other] names follow [the language of] the owner. 


8.6 In Autumn there was a hunt at Horng. 


Guultang: This was correct. Hunting [assemblies] were utilized as occasions for 
military manoeuvres and were ritually of great importance. One cut lan-plants 
and made of them a barrier. Flags were put up to mark the gates, which were made 
of carriage poles. One covered wooden blocks with dolichos-grass and used these 
as vertical posts in the middle of the gates (a). Liou parng woh (b). Drivers who 
knocked against [the gate posts] could not enter. Dusts arose from the wheel-ruts 
(c). Maa how tyi (d). They take the multitude of game with surprise. If the driver 
keeps an even pace the archer can score a hit. [When the game flees] across the 
barrier, one does not pursue it. [This is in agreement with] the principle that one 
does not pursue an enemy in flight. Game with only slight wounds are not presented 
[after the hunting], nor are not yet full-grown animals presented. Although [the 
catch of] game may be plentiful, the Son of Heaven takes [only] thirty thereof. 
The rest [of the game] is given [as prices] to the officers, for their practice in the 
archery hall. Those who shoot at and hit [the target] will get their game even though 
they may have been unsuccessful on the hunting field. Those who were successful 
on the hunting field will not keep their game if they miss the target [in the archery 
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hall]. From this we know that in times of old goodness and righteousness were 
honoured, while bravery and strength were held in low esteem. 

12.1 In the twelfth year, in Spring, Gau-yean of Chyi led an army and introduced 
the earl of northern Ian into Yang. 

Gongyang: What is meant by [the three words] bor yu yang? It was Gong-tzyy 
Yang-sheng. The Master said: ‘I was already aware of that (a).’ Someone present 
said: ‘Since you were aware of this why did you not correct it?’ [The Master] said: 
‘What about that which you do not know? The Chuenchiou is so faithful to historical 
facts that the [relative] order [of the feudal lords] is [that established by duke] 
Hwan of Chyi and [duke] Wen of Jinn and that [the order in which the princes 
are listed at] meetings is that determined by the president of the meeting. As for 
the expressions [of praise and blame?], I, Chiou, am the guilty one.’ 

19.2 In Summer, in the fifth month, on the day wwuh-chern, Jyy, heir of Sheu, 
assassinated his ruler Mae. 

Guuliang: [The Chuenchiou] gives the day of the assassination in order to represent 
the death as a natural one. If so, then Jyy did not assassinate [his ruler]. [The 
Chuenchiou] makes an unwarranted use of the term ‘assassinate’ in order to reproach 
Jyy. Jyy said: ‘I was instrumental in this assassination and shall not take my father’s 
place.’ [Subsequently] he yielded [the position] to his younger brother Hoei. [Jyy] 
wept and drank thick and thin gruel of rice, but his throat [was so swollen that he] 
could not swallow the rice. He died within a year of his father’s death. Therefore 
the superior man reproaches him in accordance with Jyy’s self-reproach. 

19.5 In Winter there was the burial of duke Daw of Sheu. 

Gongyang: Since the assassin had not yet been punished, why does the Text 
record the burial? It did not amount to an assassination. Why so? Jyy presented 
medicine and the medicine killed [his father]. If so, why does the Text use the term 
‘assassinate’ in this context? In order to criticize [Jyy] for not having fulfilled 
all his duties as a son. Under what circumstances does it do so? Yueh-jenq Tzyy- 
chuen treated the illness as follows: ‘Sometimes he effected a relief [in the patient’s 
condition] (a) by adding a meal [to his diet]. Sometimes he achieved the same 
effect by reducing [the patient’s diet with] one meal. Sometimes he effected a relief 
by adding clothing. Sometimes he achieved the same effect by reducing his clothing. 
Jyy presented medicine and the medicine killed [his father]. Therefore the superior 
man used the term ‘assassinate’ in this context, stating that Jyy, heir of Sheu, 
assassinated his ruler Mae. This [entry] was the superior man’s verdict in the case 
of Jyy. [The entry] “There was the burial of duke Daw of Sheu’ signifies that the 
superior man pardoned Jyy. This phrase ‘pardoned Jyy’ is an expression implying 
that Jyy was exempted from guilt. 

Guuliang: The Text gives the day of the death and the season of the burial in 
order not to represent Jyy as guilty of the assassination of his father. It is said: 
‘If when a child is born, it does not escape the dangers of floods and fire, the mother 
is to blame. If, when his hair has been fixed in the style of a young boy, he does 
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not approach a teacher, his father is to blame. If, after having approached a teacher, 
his studying has no direction and his mind lacks penetration, then he himself is 
to blame. If, after penetrating studies his fame is not gained, his friends are to blame. 
If, having gained fame, the officials do not promote him, the officials are to blame. 
If, after having been promoted, he is not employed by the King, the King will 
have made a mistake. Since Jyy, heir of Sheu, did not know that he must taste 
the medicine, [his father], the lord of Sheu, was implicated (b). 

20.3 In Autumn, a robber killed Jer, the elder brother of the marquis of Wei. 

Gongyang: An elder brother by the same mother is called shiong (‘elder brother’). 
Since he was the elder brother, why was he not established [as ruler]? He had a 
disease. What kind of disease? An evil disease. 

Guuliang: [The expression] ‘robber’ signifies a person of mean position. The Text 
uses the expression ‘elder brother’ to signify that Jer was an elder brother by the 
same mother [as the marquis of Wei]. The Text specifies the marquis of Wei to 
indicate that he was implicated [in the murder]. [If Jer was the elder brother] 
why was he not made ruler? The answer is that he suffered from an afflication sent 
by Heaven and therefore could not be entered into the ancestral temple. What does 
the name Jer (‘cripple’) signify? His two legs could not move independently of one 
another. In Chyi this is called chyt, in Chuu it is called nteh, and in Wei jer. 

21.3 Hwa-hay, Shianq-ning and Hwa-ding of Sonq entered from Chern into the 
southern district of Song and held it in revolt. 

Gongyang: What is meant by the expression ‘the southern district of Sonq’! 
It means the same as in-jw (a). 

23.10 The Yiin family set up Jau, son of the King. 

Guuliang: [The use of] the term lth (‘to set up’) indicates that it was improper to 
set [him up]. Why is Jau not referred to [simply] by his personal name? In order 
to avert a deceptive resemblance that may give rise to the wrong assumption that 
Jau belonged to the Yiin family (a). 

25.7 The marquis of Chyi condoled with the duke at Yeejiing. 

Gongyang: What is implied by the expression ‘condole with the duke’? Duke Jau 
was about to kill [the head of] the Jih clan. [He] informed Tzyy-jia-jiuh, saying: 
‘[The head of] the Jih clan acts contrary to the correct principles and has for a 
long time usurped [rites proper to] a duke’s house. I wish to assassinate him. What 
do you think about that?’ Tzyy-jia-jiuh replied: ‘For a long time already have the 
feudal lords usurped [rites proper to] the Son of Heaven and great officers those 
[proper to] a feudal lord.’ Duke Jau said: ‘Indeed! What rites have I usurped?’ 
Tzyy-jia-jiuh said: “You have built two gate towers and you ride in a royal chariot. 
With a red shield and with an axe ornated with jade you dance [to the music of] 
the Dah Shiah. You employ eight rows of dancers for the great military dances. 
These are all rites proper to the Son of Heaven. And, furthermore, cattle and horses 
are tied up [in their stables] and show their affection for the one who feeds them. 
The Jih clan has already for a long time won [the affection of] the masses. You 
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must beware not to humiliate the Jih clan to such an extent!’ Duke Jau did not 
follow his advice and finally [attempted to] assassinate [the head of] the Jih clan, 
but was defeated. [The duke] left [the state] and went to Chyi. The marquis of 
Chyi condoled with the duke at Yeejiing, saying: ‘Under what circumstances did you 
leave the spirits of your land?’ Duke Jau said: ‘As a man who has lost his state I 
have no ability. I have been unable to guard the spirits of the state of Luu and I 
have managed my office to my own disgrace!’ [Duke Jau] saluted twice with his 
forehead to the ground. [The marquis of Chyi] congratulated Tzyy-jia-jiuh, saying: 
‘I congratulate you on having rescued your lord from a great difficulty!’ Tzyy-jia- 
jiuh replied: ‘Your servant is a man of no ability and has involved his lord in great 
difficulties. If my lord does not bear to add onto him [the punishment of the execu- 
tioner’s] axe and chopping-block, then grant him death [by his own hand].’ He 
saluted twice with his forehead to the ground. Gau-tzyy carried a basket of food 
and four slices of dried meat. Gwo-tzyy carried a kettle of soup. They said: ‘My 
ruler has heard that you have had to be without cooked rice and prepared meat 
dishes during your travels abroad. He takes the liberty to present this cooked rice 
to your followers.’ Duke Jau said: ‘You have not forgotten my former lord [and 
now your kindness] extends to me, a man who has lost his state, but whom you 
yet treat with great courtesy.’ [The duke] saluted twice with his forehead to the 
ground and received [the presents of food] with the flaps of his robe. Gau-tzyy 
said: ‘Even if you have suffered this misfortune, there is no reason why you should 
humble yourself by [an excessive display of] courtesy.” Duke Jau performed the 
offering [of the food], but did not taste [the food himself]. Duke Jiing [of Chyi] 
said: ‘I have some humble robes handed down to me by my late lord and which I 
have not yet presumed to wear. I have some humble vessels handed down to me 
by my late lord and which I have not yet presumed to use. I beg of you to use them!’ 
Duke Jau said: ‘As a man who has lost his state I have no ability. I have been 
unable to guard the spirits of the state of Luu and I have managed my office to 
my own disgrace. I dare not disgrace this great ritual [with my participation] and 
therefore presume to decline [your offer].’ Duke Jiing said: ‘I have some humble 
robes handed down to me by my late lord and which I have not yet presumed to 
wear. I have some humble vessels handed down to me by my late lord and which 
I have not yet presumed to use. I firmly beg of you to use them!’ Duke Jau said: 
‘(At the time] when I [guarded] my ancestral temple in Luu (a) there were robes 
handed down to me by my late lord and which I was never able to wear [in the 
service of others]. There were vessels handed down to me by my late lord and which 
I was never able to bring out [in the service of others]. I presume firmly to decline 
[your offer].’ Duke Jiing said: ‘I have some robes handed down to me by my late 
lord and which I have not yet presumed to wear. I have some humble vessels handed 
down to me by my late lord and which I have not yet presumed to use. I beg of 
you to use them when you feast your followers!’ Duke Jau said: “What ceremonial 
statements can be made by a man who has lost his state?’ Duke Jiing said: ‘Who 
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can be a ruler and yet be at a loss for words (b)?’ Duke Jau thereupon wailed loudly 
and cried. All the great officers cried. When they had finished crying, they placed 
men to serve as a fence (c), used a chariot-cover as a mat and a saddle as a table 
(d). Thus they met in accordance with the rites proper to a chance meeting. Master 
Koong said: “Their rites and their speeches were indeed worth observing (e)!’ 

31.6 In Winter Hei-gong revolted with Laan and fled to Luu. 

Gongyang: Why does the written text omit [to mention the state of] Juliuh 
[of which the city of Lann was a part] (a)? In order to represent Laan as a state 
(b). Why so? It is proper that the sons and grandsons of worthy men should have 
land. To whom does the expression ‘worthy men’ refer? It refers to Shu-shuh (c). 
In what respect was Shu-shuh worthy? He yielded his state. Under what circum- 
stances did he do so? At the time of Yan of Juliuh one of the women in Juliuh 
became the wife of the ruler of Luu. It is not known, however, whether she was the 
wife of duke Wuu or duke Yih. When duke Shiaw was a young boy, Yan of Juliuh 
incited the nine princes [of the Luu court] to licentious behaviour in the palace 
and consequently made one of them his tool for murder. It is not known, however, 
whether [the one chosen by Yan] was a prince of Luu or a prince of Juliuh. The 
mother [of the head of] the Tsarng clan was the one who breast-fed the [future] 
duke Shiaw. When a prince is young it is proper that he should have as a wet- 
nurse either the concubine of a great officer or the wife of a great officer. It is not 
known, however, to what category the mother of [the head of] the Tsarng clan 
belonged. The one who breast-feeds a [future] duke must bring her own child with 
her when she enters the [palace] to take up her post. When the mother [of the head] 
of the Tsarng clan heard that there was an assassin [in the palace) she took her own 
child and exchanged it for the duke, took the duke in her arms and escaped. When 
the assassin arrived, he rushed to the duke’s chamber and killed him [who had been 
placed there instead of the duke]. Bau-goang-fuu and Liang-mae-tzyy were two 
ministers. They heard about the assassin and came hurrying to the scene. The 
mother of (the head of] the Tsarng clan said: “The duke did not die: he is here. I 
exchanged my son for the duke.’ And so, carrying duke Shiaw, she went to Jou 
and laid an accusation [against Yan of Juliuh] before the Son of Heaven. On account 
of this the Son of Heaven executed Yan, set up Shu-shuh [as ruler in Juliuh] and 
returned duke Shiaw to Luu. The wife of Yan yeu yng neu yee (d), one of the fairest 
women in the state. She made a statement, saying: ‘If anyone is able to kill Yan’s 
murderer for me, I shall be his wife!’ Shu-shuh killed Yan’s murderer for her and 
took her as his wife. He had a son with her, whom they called Shiu. Shiah-fuu 
was a son whom she had born to Yan (e). When Shiu was young both [his parents] 
loved him dearly. When they had their meals they always seated their two sons 
next to themselves and fed them. When rare delicacies were served, Shiu was 
bound to take his fill first from these dishes. Shiah-fuu [on one occasion] said: 
‘Bring me some [of these delicacies]! I am not yet satisfied (f), but Shiu has had more 
than enough!’ Shu-shuh then became aware [of the situation] and said: ‘Oh, this 
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is indeed your state!’ [And so] he rose and handed over the state to Shiah-fuu, who 
accepted it and divided it into two equal parts. Shu-shuh said: “This cannot be!’ 
[Shiah-fuu then] divided it into three parts. Shu-shuh said: “This cannot be!’ [Shiah- 
fuu then] divided it into five parts and then [Shu-shuh] received it (i.e. one fifth 
of the state). A certain Master Gong-huh was an uncle of [the ruling house in] 
Juliuh and was well aquainted with the past [history of the state]. His statement 
says: ‘How can it be said that a man renowned all over the state for his worth 
acted in this manner? At the time when Yan was executed and the Son of Heaven 
died, Shu-shuh rose and handed over the state to Shiah-fuu. At that time the people 
of Juliuh was often attacked by men from Jou, who said: ‘Why do you treat the 
late Son of Heaven as dead?” If Laan is treated as a state, why is Juliuh omitted 
only from the written text? In the realm there was not [such a state as] Laan. If 
so, why does the text state that [Hei-gong] revolted with Laan and fled to Luu? 
This Shu-shuh was a worthy great officer. [The Chuenchtou is here placed in a 
dilemma:] on the one hand, out of consideration for Shu-shuh, it does not wish to 
disown him; on the other hand, if (the Chuenchiou] does not disown him, then it 
must represent him as an hereditary great officer. Great officers are not allowed 
to inherit the title and rank of their ancestors. Therefore the Text here follows 
up [this line of argumentation] and treats [Laan] as a state. 


NOTES ON THE TRANSLATIONS FROM THE JAU SECTION 


1.6 (a) Her Shiou: ‘By referring to them in the descriptive terms of the language of the central states, 
one was able to make [the people of] the central states understand [the significance of the names] and 
also able to instruct those who had different [linguistic] habits.’ 

(b) Her Shiou notes that unlike descriptive names such names of cities and persons as were used by 
the Yi and the Dyi could not be easily translated and that therefore the original names were retained. 

(c) For this cf Guulsang, Shiang 5.4. 

5.1 (a) In order to understand this cryptic message we have to return to duke Shtang 11.1: ‘In the 
eleventh year, in Spring, in the King’s first month, we instituted the system of three armies.’ Her Shiou 
here (Jau 5.1) argues that in the former entry (Shtang 11.1) reference had to be made to the three armies 
and not only to the introduction of an army of the centre, which a priors could mean the second of 
three, or the third of five armies. In the present entry, however, the term jong jiun, ‘army of the centre’ 
is no longer ambiguous. 

5.6 (a) Gongyang has (1) fern, Guulsang has (2) fern, Tzuoojuann has (3) fern. 

(b) My translation follows the paraphrase of Shyu Yann. 

(c) Her Shiou suggests that the well gushed forth as a result of the battle! 

8.6 (a) Fann Ning defines (4), for which Luh Der-ming’s reading reflects Arch. ngjat, as (5) nieh 
(Arch. ngjat), used for homophone (6), ‘vertical post in the middle of gate’. 

(b) Fann Ning paraphrases: “The phrase (7) liou parng woh means that the two ends of the wheel- 
axle were at a distance of one handgrasp (woh) from the sides of the gate. One woh equals four inches.’ 
Shyu Meau, quoted by Yang Shyh-shiun, gives the same interpretation, and adds: ‘Some take (8) liou 
as (9) tou, ‘pendant of a banner’. The meaning of this, and the following passages, is uncertain. 

(c), phrase (10) che goet chern. Fann Ning: “The dust does not rise above the wheel-ruts.’ Wang Niann- 
suen, apud Jong Wen-jeng, suggests that (11) goes means (12) shyun, ‘to follow’: ‘the chariots in the 
rear follow the dust of those in the front and must not deviate from their route.’ Jong Wen-jeng rejects 
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this interpretation and refers to Litjth (Chiults 3.20a), phrase (13) chern buh chu goei, which K’oong 
Yiing-dar paraphrases as follows: “The chariots travel slowly and therefore the dust does not whirl 
up above the wheel-ruts.’ 

(d), phrase (14) maa how tyt. Fann Ning suggests that this expression describes the steady pace of the 
horses. 

12.1 (a) Her Shiou: ‘‘The Master’ refers to Master Koong. Nae (‘then’) means ‘in that very year’ 
At that time Master Koong was 23 years of age and knew all about this matter. Later, when he composed 
the Chuenchiou on the basis of the historical records, he knew that the word gong (‘duke’) had been 
misrepresented by bor (‘earl’), that tzyy (‘son’) had been misrepresented by yu (‘at’), that the word 
Yang had been retained and that sheng had been erroneously omitted.’ 

19.5 (a), phrase (15) tuoran. Her Shiou suggests that tuoran describes a relief from the sickness. 
Phrase (16) fuh shoen yth 4 tuoran yuh. Yu Yueh (Chyunjing pyngyth 23.20a) suggests that fuh here 
means ‘to request’. 

(b) Fann Ning remarks that the responsibility ultimately rested with the lord of Sheu, who had failed 
to give his son a proper education. 

21.3 (a) Her Shiou: ‘This (17) tn-j denotes an area in Chyi, where mutilated criminals were kept. 
Master Gongyang was a man of Chyi and therefore takes Chyi as an example.’ Shyu Yann quotes (18) 
Borwuhjyh: (19) Jou tue ling-yeu, Chys tue in-ju, ‘In Jou [the prison] is called ling-yeu, in Chyi it is called 
in-ju’. Ju Yih-donq (Shyrsanjing jarjth 17a—b) suggests that in-ju (Arch. -gén-ijo) is a faanchieh spelling 
for (20) yew (Arch. ngjo), which is clearly impossible. Cf Karlgren, Loan Characters, gl. 2098. 

23.10 (a) Cf Malmqvist, “On the meaning of the morpheme shyan in pre-Han and Han texte”, CY YY 
39:2 (1969), p. 365. 

25.7 (a), phrase (21) yi wu Tzong miaw jy tzay Luu yee. My translation follows Her Shiou’s para - 
phrase: (22) yis woo shoou Tzong miaw tzay Luu shyr. 

(b), phrase (23) shwu jiun erl wu cheng? Wang Yiin-jy (Jingjuann shyh tsyr, p. 195) takes (24) shwu 
as (25) her. I prefer to treat (26) jun as a verb, or, alternatively, to treat the passage as an elliptic 
construction for (27) shwu wet jtun erl wu cheng. 

(c), phrase (28), yis ren wei tzy. Her Shiou notes that the Imperial Academy text had (29) teeh (Arch. 
tsgak) for (30) tggag. This would seem to indicate that the version of the Hann stone classics was not 
necessarily followed by scholars of the 2nd century A.D. For (30) tzy note Duann Yuh-tsair's definition 
in his Shuowen jteetzyh juh: (31) farn ruh jy shen erl jyr lth jee jte tue tzy, ‘tzy is used of anything wich 
is planted upright and deeply inserted’. Cf Karigren. Loan Characters, gi. 1780. 

(d), phrase (32) ytt an wet 7t. An may here refer to a pack-saddle. 

(e), phrase (33) Chyt list yeu chyt teyr tzwu guan yit. Koong Goang-sen suggeste that (34) yeu here 
functions, not as a coordinating conjunction but as an interrogative sentence suffix, yu: ‘Were these 
the proper rites?’, which appears a farfetched speculation. 

31.6 (a) Her Shiou suggests that the name of the state, Juliuh, was mentioned in the reading of the 
text. 

(b), phrase (35) tong Laan yee. Her Shiou paraphrases: (36) Tong Laan wei gwo. Guh shyy wu suoo 
shth, ‘(The Chuenchiou] makes Laan prevail as a state and therefore represents it as independent.’ 

(c) Her Shiou: ‘This Shu-shuh was the younger brother of duke Yan of Juliuh. Some say that he was 
the son of a concubine.’ 

(d), phrase (37) yeu yng neu yee. Shyu Yann, who follows the Shuowen definition ‘mother’ for (38) 
yeu, paraphrases: ‘This old mother was a daughter of the Ying clan’. Fangyan (13.86.125) defines (38) 
yeu as (38a) seh. Yu Yueh (Chyunjing pyngyth 23.21b): ‘The daughter of Mother Yng’. 

(e), phrase (39) Shiah-fuu jee, chyt suoo wei yeou tu Yan jee yee. The syntax of this clause has probably 
been disturbed. Her Shiou paraphrases: (40) wei Yan gong furen shyr suoo wey Yan gong sheng yee, “This 
was the son whom she had given duke Yan at the time when she was his wife.’ 

(f), phrase (41) ren wey tzwu. It is interesting to note this early occurrence of a “pronominal” ren. 
Cf modern (42) renjsa, ‘I’. 
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Duke Ding 


1.2 In the third month men of Jinn seized Jonq-ji of Sonq in the capital. 
Gongyang: What was the crime of Jonq-ji? Buh suo (or chuet) cherng yee (a)... 


1.6 In the ninth month, the great rain sacrifice was performed. 

Guulitang: When the month of the rain sacrifice is given, it is a case of a correct 
performance of the rain sacrifice. To perform the rain sacrifice in Autumn is not 
correct, nor is it correct to perform it in Winter. Why is it not correct to perform 
the rain sacrifice in Autumn (a)? While the benefits of the vegetation have not 
yet been exhausted and while the strength of man has not yet been entirely spent, 
it is not admissible to perform the rain sacrifice. When the month is given it is the 
case of a correct performance of the rain sacrifice. Why does mention of the month 
signify a correct performance of the rain sacrifice? When the season has come to an 
end and when the strength of man has been exhausted, and one thereafter performs 
the rain sacrifice, then it is a correct performance. What is meant by the expression 
“the season has come to an end and the strength of man has been exhausted”? 
If, when the season has come to an end and the strength of man has been spent, 
this very month (i.e. the ninth month which concludes the Autumn season) should 
be without rain, then it will be too late. If in this year there be no reaping, there 
would no longer be a sufficiency of food. This is meant by the expression “the season 
has come to an end and the strength of man has been exhausted”. Why is it necessary 
to wait until the season has come to an end and until the strength of man has been 
exhausted before the rain sacrifice is performed? The rain sacrifice is a request in 
times of drought. “To request’ means ‘to entreat’. The men of old set great store by 
entreating [in the correct manner]. Why so? What makes a man into a man is his 
[capacity for] ritual yielding. By divorcing ritual yielding from the practice of 
entreating one sets aside that which makes a man into a man. Therefore one set 
great store by it. Whom did one entreat? One entreated Yinq-shanq-gong (b). 
Among the spirits of the past there was a certain Ying-shanq-gong who had a 
thorough understanding of [the interaction of] In and Yang. The lord leads his 
great officers in person, and conducting them he offers a prayer to him. In so doing, 
the lord must not send a delegate to perform this ceremony. This is something that 
must be performed [by the lord] in person. Therefore it was considered important. 

4.14 In Winter, in the eleventh month, on the day geng-wuu, the marquis of 
Tsay with the aid of the viscount of Wu fought with men of Chuu at Borjeu. The 
army of Chuu was utterly defeated. 

Gongyang: Why is [the ruler of] Wu here referred to as ‘viscount’? [The ruler of 
Wu was a] barbarian and yet he grieved for the central states. Under what circum- 
stances did he do so? The father of Wuu Tzyy-shiu had been executed in Chuu. 
[Wuu Tzyy-shiu] clasped the bow under his arm and left Chuu. With [his bow 
clasped under his arm] and without regard for customary etiquette (a) he paid a 
visit to Her-lu [of Wu]. Her-lu said: ‘[Your appreciation of the duties of a] warrior 
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is extreme! [Your] bravery is extreme! (b). [Her-lu] was about to raise an army 
for his sake and take revenge on Chuu. Wuu Tzyy-shiu replied, saying: ‘A feudal 
lord does not raise an army for the sake of a common man. Furthermore, I have 
heard this: serving one’s prince is like serving one’s father. A subject will not revenge 
his father to the detriment of his prince.’ Thereupon [Her-lu] desisted [from carry 
ing out his original intention]. Duke Jau of Tsay paid a court visit to Chuu and was 
[on that occasion] dressed in a beautiful furcoat. Nang-woa wanted it, but duke 
Jau did not give it to him. On account of this he detained duke Jau in Nanyiing. 
He did not allow him to return until after several years. When he returned he 
sacrificed to [the spirit of] the river, saying: ‘If of the feudal lords in the realm 
there is one who is capable of attacking Chuu, I shall request to take my place 
in the front.’ The man of Chuu heard this and was furious. On account of this he 
raised an army, made Nang-woa commanding general and thus attacked Tsay. 
Tsay requested help from Wu. Wuu Tzyy-shiu reported and said: ‘It is not so 
that Tsay has any guilt. The man of Chuu acts in a reckless manner. If you, my 
lord, grieves for the central states, then such a time as this will do!’ Thereupon 
he raised an army and went to the rescue of Tsay. It was said: ‘Serving one’s father 
is like serving one’s prince’. Under what circumstances did [Wuu Tzyy-shiu] consider 
this a proper occasion for revenge? The answer is: when the father did not deserve 
the punishment, it is permissible for the son to take revenge. For a son to revenge 
a father who deserved his punishment is like pushing the sword [into the hands of 
his foe] (c). In taking revenge one does not exterminate [those who may subsequently 
cause] harm [to oneself]. According to the old ways friends defended one another 
[in a feud], but did not take the initiative on behalf of one another. 

Guuliang: Why is (the ruler of] Wu referred to as ‘viscount’? It is due to the fact 
that the marquis of Tsay was associated with him [as an ally]. [The Text therefore] 
refers to him by a noble title. Why is this so? Wu had faith in the central states 
and repelled the Yi and the Dyi barbarians, [which indicates that] Wu definitely 
had advanced. Under what circumstances was this so? The father of Tzyy-shiu 
had been executed in Chuu. [Tzyy-shiu] clasped the bow under his arm, grasped 
his arrows and without regard for customary etiquette went to see Her-lu. Her-lu 
said: ‘Great indeed! Valiant indeed!’ On account of this he wished to raise an army 
and attack Chuu. Tzyy-shiu remonstrated and said: ‘Your subject has heard this: a 
prince does not raise an army for a common man. And, furthermore, serving one’s 
prince is like serving one’s father. A subject will not revenge his father to the detri- 
ment of his lord.’ Thereupon [Her-lu] desisted. Duke Jau of Tsay paid a court 
visit to Chuu. He had a beautiful furcoat. On that very day Nang-woa wanted it. 
Duke Jau did not give [it to him]. On account of this he detained duke Jau in 
Nanyiing. He was unable to return until after several years. On his return he sacrificed 
to [the spirit of] the Hann river, saying: ‘If among the feudal lords there is one who 
wishes to attack Chuu, I shall request to take my place in the front.’ The man of 
Chuu heard this and was angry. On account of this he raised an army and attacked 
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Tsay. Tsay requested help from Wu. Tzyy-shiu said: ‘It is not that Tsay has guilt. 
Chuu does not adhere to the correct principles. If you grieve for the central states, 
then such a time as this will do!’ On account of this [Wu] raised an army and attacked 
Chuu. Why does the Text not use the term jiow (‘to rescue’)? Jiow is a term used 
of more important events. 

4.16 On the day geng-chern Wu entered into Chuu. 

Gongyang: Why is [the ruler of] Wu not referred to as ‘viscount’? [He] reverted 
to [the status of] the Yi and the Dyi barbarians. Under what circumstances did he 
do so? A lord resides in his lordly mansion. A great officer resides in his great officer’s 
mansion. It was namely so that [the lord of Wu] married the mother of the King 
of Chuu. 

Guuliang: The Text gives the day of the entry is order to indicate the ease with 
which Chuu was annihilated. [The events which are here described by] the expres- 
sion “the ease with which Chuu was annihilated” [involved] the destruction of the 
ancestral temple, the removal of the vessels displayed there and the scourging of 
King Pyng’s grave. Why does the Text not use the term ‘to extinguish’? [The 
Chuenchiou] yet wishes to preserve Chuu. Under what circumstances did it wish 
to do so? King Jau’s troops had been defeated and were fleeing. The elders escorted 
him. [The King] said: ‘I do not resemble [my late father]. I have lost the cities which 
he handed down to me. Return, you elders! Why should you worry about being 
without a ruler? I shall take the consequences of this [defeat] and go to the sea 
[coast to live there in exile].’ The elders said: ‘We have a ruler who is as worthy 
as this! In numbers we do not match Wu, but in determination to die [for one’s 
cause] Wu cannot match Chuu.’ [And so the elders] together with [the troops of 
Chuu] attacked the invaders. In one night they defeated the men of Wu in three 
battles. [King Jau] was again established. Why does the Text refer to [the ruler 
of Wu as] ‘Wu’? In order to represent him as a barbarian. Why so? A prince resides 
in his princely mansion married to a wife who matches his position. A great officer 
resides in his great officer’s mansion married to a wife who matches his position. 
It so happened that there was one who wanted to take the mother of the King of 
Chuu as his wife. [The Chuenchiou] considers it incorrect (for the ruler of Wu] 
to take advantage of the achievements of the defeated enemy and derive great 
profits from the occupation of their country. Therefore it reverts to treating Wu as a 
barbarian state. 

8.16 A robber stole the precious jade and the great bow. 

Gongyang: To whom does the term ‘robber’ refer? It refers to Yang-huu. What 
was the occupation of this Yang-huu? He was the steward of the Jih clan. Since 
he was the steward of the Jih clan he was a man of low rank. How could he get hold 
of the treasures of the state and steal them? Yang-huu had sole control over the 
Jih clan. The Jih clan had sole control over the state of Luu. Yang-huu seized 
Jih-suen. The Meng clan and the Shu-suen clan took turns to provide him with 
food. [On one occasion Jih-suen] gave a [meaning] glance and carved [a message] 
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on his [food] board, which read: ‘On such and such a day [Yang-huu] intends to 
kill me in the orchard of Pwu. If you are strong enough to rescue me, it must be on 
that occasion.” When it came to that day [Jih-suen] left [for his rendez-vous with 
Yang-huu] on the time which had been agreed upon. A certain Lin-nan, who was 
a relative of Yang-huu, was the driver [of Jih-suen’s chariot]. When he mounted 
the chariot, Jih-suen spoke to Lin-nan, saying: ‘Since for generations the Jih clan 
has employed you [and other members of your family] in its service, would you 
fail to help me escape from death?’ Lin-nan replied: ‘Even if the strength I possess 
is insufficient how would your servant dare not to exert himself [to this end]?’ A 
certain Yang-yueh was a younger cousin on the paternal side of Yang-huu. He was 
spearman on the right. The escort, which belonged to the Yang faction, numbered 
several tens of chariots. When they arrived at the cross-roads by the Meng [clan’s 
residence], Lin-nan dropped the whip and let it fall to the ground. When Yang- 
yueh got out [of the chariot] to fetch the whip, Lin-nan shook the bits of the horses 
to make them gallop and followed the road leading to the [residence of] the Menq 
clan. Yang-huu pursued them and shot [arrows] at them. The arrows stuck in the 
gate of the residence. But the guard had now set out from Chynru and the assassina- 
tion [of Jih-suen] did not succeed. Yang-huu’s party withdrew to camp in the out- 
skirts of the city and all of them rested in a relaxed fashion (a). Someone said: 
‘Is it advisable to camp here after an unsuccessful attempt to assassinate the master 
of a thousand chariots?’ Yang-huu replied: “That youngster has gained control 
over the state, that is all. What has that got to do with me?’ But in a moment (b) 
[when he heard the pursuers approaching], he said: ‘Oh, that one! Oh, that one!’ 
They hurriedly harnessed the horses. When that was done Gong-liann Chuh-fuu 
arrived, leading the troops. [Yang-huu and his men] were barely able to get away 
(c). From there [Yang-huu] went to Jinn. What were the treasures? They were 
the white half of a jade insignium, a bow with embroidered grip and a tortoise around 
the shell of which was a border of black hair. 

10.2-3 In Summer the duke had a meeting with the marquis of Chyi at Jyaguu. 
The duke returned from Jyaguu. 

Guuliang: [The duke’s] returns from meetings with only two participants are not 
[normally] recorded. Why is it recorded here? In order to express that the duke 
was in danger. If so, why is it stated that he returned from the place [Jyaguu] (a)? 
In order to express that the duke was in danger. Under what circumstances was 
he in danger? It is told that Master Koong assisted the duke at the meeting at 
Jyaguu. The two lords approached the altar and the two assisting ministers saluted 
one another. The men of Chyi beat the drums, shouted and rose, wishing to [take 
this opportunity to] seize the lord of Luu. Master Koong mounted the staircase, 
treading only once on each step (b). Before his foot had left the first step (c) he 
looked steadily at the marquis of Chyi and said: ‘For what reason have these bar- 
barians come here, when two lords meet to conclude a friendship treaty?’ He [then] 
ordered the sy-maa to put an end to it. The marquis of Chyi withdrew ceremoniously 
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and excused himself, saying: ‘It was my own fault!’ He withdrew and charged his 
great officers with these words: “That man leads his lord and together with him 
acts out the ways of the rulers of old. Why do you lead me into the practices of 
the barbarians?’ The meeting was concluded. The men of Chyi made Shy, the jester, 
dance below the tent of the lord of Luu. Master Koong said: One who derides a lord 
commits a capital offence!’ And so he ordered the sy-maa to apply the punishment 
of the law on him. [The jester was dismembered and] his head and feet were brought 
out from different doors. It was on account of this meeting that the men of Chyi 
came and returned [the cities of] Yunn and Huan, together with the fields of Gueiin. 
[The Chuenchiou] uses this event to make it clear that one must make military 
provisions even when engaged in civil affairs. This was made clear by Master Koong 
at the meeting at Jyaguu. 


NOTES ON THE TRANSLATIONS FROM THE DING SECTION 


1.2 (a) Jaw 32.5 relates how a number of great officers from different states—and among them this 
Jonq-ji—had taken on the task of walling Cherng Jou, the Eastern capital of Jou. According to the 
Guuliang (ibid.) this was necessitated by the fact that “all that remained of [the power of] the Son 
of Heaven was [his role as} the sacrifices and his title”. The expenditures involved in this undertaking 
were to be shared by the feudal lords. Phrase (1) has been differently interpreted by the commentators. 
Luh Der-ming, whose first reading for (2) reflects Arch. swdr, also indicates a reading reflecting Arch. 
ts’jwdr. Roan Yuan notes that the Tarng stone classics version had (3), which is the primary form for 
(2). Her Shiou: ‘This is the same as the present praxis of dressing the walls with grass.’ Roan Yuan 
refers to Yan Shyh-guu’s commentary on Hannshu (Wuushyngjyh), phrase (4) and adds: (5) cheuet 
cherng wey yit chy tsyh show gong fuh yee [chuet in chu wet faan]. Yth tue chuet wey suo. Suo cherng wey 
ytt tsao fuh cherng yee. ‘Chuet cherng means that (the feudal lords] were required to receive their graduated 
share of the work and the tribute [towards the cost]. [(3) is here pronounced chuet). According to another 
interpretation (3) chuei means (2) suo. [The phrase] suo cherng means ‘to cover the wall with straw’. 
Roan Yuan accepts Yan Shyh-guu’s first interpretation, in which case we have to accept a highly 
elliptical construction, in which chuet (Arch. ts’fwdr) presumably will have to be considered a loan for 
(6) chy (Arch. ts’ta). I prefer the straightforward interpretation of Her Shiou. 

1.6 (a) I follow the alternative reading, eliminating the second yu in phrase (7) Chiou dah yu. Yu 
jy wes jeng her yee? 

(b) Fann Ning does not comment. Yang Shyh-shiun has apparently had difficulties in understanding 
the passage. His own comments, which seem to have been distorted in the transmission, are based on 
Intjth (Yuehling 16.13a) and on Jeng Shyuan’s commentary thereon. Phrase (8) chting hiou ying shang- 
gong is by Yang Shyh-shiun paraphrased as follows: (9) ‘They requested a response from [one of] the 
high lords. Since Heaven is exalted they did not dare to address it directly and therefore addressed 
their request to its subordinate.’ It is possible that Yang Shyh-shiun interpreted the phrase ying-shanq- 
gong as meaning ‘the responsive high lord’. 

4.14 (a), phrase (10) yii gan Her-lu. Her Shiou: ‘To pay audience without regard to etiquette is 
called gan.’ 

(b), phrase (11) shyh jy shenn. Yu Yueh (Chyunjing pyngyth 23.32b) suggests (12) dah for (13) shyh, 
as in Guultang, thus: ‘What extreme greatness!’. Chern Lih objects and treate shyh as a verb: ‘To act 
like a true officer’. 

(c) Her Shiou comments: (14) Tzyy fuh shyou fei. Dang fuh tao chyi tzyy. Yth woang yth lat iue tues 
renn. One edition has (15) chour for (16) shyou. My punctuation differs from that of Chern Lih who has 
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a full stop before fei. I suggest the following translation: ‘For the son to revenge his father [under these 
circumstances] is not correct. It is proper that the son should be punished in turn. The coming and 
going (i.e. the vicissitudes of a feud) are referred to as tuei renn (‘to shift the [revenging] sword [from 
one party to the other]’)’. 

8.16 (a), phrase (17) tueyran shyi. Luh Der-ming notes the variant (18) for which he gives two readings, 
reflecting Arch 4jwad and t’wdd respectively. I fail to understand Her Shiou’s definition (19) yth tuo 
jtee sheh. I follow Luh Der-ming’s second reading and treat (20) as a loan for (21) tuey (Arch. ¢’wdd), 
‘leisurely’. So also Yu Yueh (Chyunjing pyngyth 23.33a—b). 

(b), phrase (22) er erl tue. Her Shiou: (23) ‘He looked in the far and saw Gong-liann Chuh-fuu’s army 
and said:’. I follow Wang Yiin-jy and Chern Lih in treating (24) er as a loan for (25) er, ‘in a moment’. 
The phrase er erl with (25) er, is found in this sense in Shuoyuann (10.5a). 

(c) Koong Goang-sen, followed by Chern Lih, takes (26) chyn as a loan for (27) jinn, ‘barely’, an 
interpretation which badly fits the syntactic structure. I suggest that (26) chyn here is a loan for (28) 
chyn. 

10.2-3 (a) According to Jong Wen-jeng the entry should normally have read: ‘The duke returned 
from the meeting’. 

(b), phrase (29) ish jie erl shang. Cf Karlgren, Loan Characters, gl. 916. 

(c), phrase (30) bwu jinn yth deeng. My translation of this passage is tentative. 
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Duke Ai 


1.4 In Summer, in the fourth month, on the day shin-syh, the Jiau sacrifice 
was performed. 


Guuliang: This [entry] completes [the description of] the vicissitudes of the Jiau 
sacrifices and provides a discussion of them. Additional statements about this are 
also found in the [preceding] entries concerning these vicissitudes (a). [The entry 
Ai 1.3] ‘Shi-rodents gnawed at the horns of the bull to be used at the Jtau sacrifice. 
The second bull was divined for’ records the lack of respect. Through daily examina- 
tions of the long and curved horns of the Jiaw bull knowledge is gained of any 
injury. Only thus will the examinations have been completely carried out. The 
[correct] time for performing the Jtau sacrifice extends from the first month until 
[the end of] the third month. To perform the Jitaw sacrifice in Summer, in the fourth 
month, is untimely. To perform the Jtau sacrifice in the fifth month is untimely. 
The beginning of Summer may be linked to Spring. But to link the end of Autumn 
to the beginning of Spring is obviously inadmissible. [In the entry Cherng 17.6] 
‘In the ninth month the Jiau sacrifice was performed’ the word yong (‘to perform’) 
indicates that it was improper to perform the sacrifice. The ritual prescribes that the 
Jiaw sacrifice be divined for three times. To divine four times is a violation of the 
correct ritual. To divine five times is an [unwarranted] exertion. When divining 
about relieving a sacrificial animal the animal is relieved if the answer is auspicious. 
It is not relieved if the answer is inauspicious. When the bull is injured and no agent 
of the injury is mentioned, the injury was caused by the bull itself. Therefore the 
expression [used in Shiuan 3.1] is lax (i.e. it contains the subordinative particle 
jy). An intact sacrificial animal is called sheng (‘victim’). An injured animal is called 
‘bull’. An animal which has not yet been selected a victim is [also] called ‘bull’. 
Their status as ‘bull’ is the same, but the reasons why they hold this status are 
different. When there are irregular circumstances the Jtaw sacrifice is not performed. 
Therefore one divines about relieving the bull. If the animal already holds the 
status of bull [and not that of a victim], why should one still divine about relieving 
it? In the case of a ritual it is better to perform it, than not to perform it. The animal 
has already been placed at the disposal of Shanq Dih. That one therefore relieves 
it only after having divined about it indicates that one does not presume to monop- 
olize [the decision]. What is to be done if the divination should give an inauspicious 
result? One does not relieve [the bull]. Where does one place it? It is kept tied up 
until the first jea day of the sixth month, when a complete selection of sacrificial 
victims is first made. Thereafter one may dispose of it (i.e. the old animal) at will 
(b). What the Master is discussing [here] is [actually] the vicissitudes of the sacrificial 
victims, and yet he says: ‘I shall in this one entry complete [the description of] 
the vicissitudes of the Jiau sacrifices. Why is that? On the first jea day of the sixth 
month we make a complete selection of sacrificial victims. On the first jea day of the 
tenth month the sacrificial victims are first tied up [in the cleansing stables]. No 
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mention is made of any vicissitudes with regard to the sacrificial victims that may 
occur in the eleventh and twelfth months. It is only after the first month (i.e. the 
beginning of the period of the Jtau sacrifice) that mention is made of any vicissitudes 
of the sacrificial victims. This is the reason why [the Text here] completes [the 
description of] the Jiau sacrifice. The main issue of the Jtaw is the sacrificial offering. 
It is considered of value that the sacrifice be performed at the proper time and it is 
considered important that the proper ritual be employed. As to the rearing of the 
sacrificial victims slight deficiencies may be tolerated. Why did the Master not 
record divinations for the Jiau sacrifice during three months of the year (i.e. the 
first, the second and the third month)? The proper time for the Jiaw sacrifice 
extends from the first month until (the end of] the third month. On the last shin 
day of the twelfth month we divine for the performance of the Jiau sacrifice on the 
first shin day of the first month. If the reply is unfavorable we divine on the last 
shin day of the first month for the first shin of the second month. If the reply is 
unfavorable we divine on the last shin day of the second month for the first shin 
day of the third month. If the reply is unfavorable we dispense with the Jiaw 
sacrifice. 

4.8 In the sixth month, on the day shin-chour, the Pwu sheh was visited by fire 
(a). 

6.8 Chern-chii of Chyi assassinated his ruler Sheh. 

Gongyang: Those who assassinate [their ruler] and establish [someone else in 
his place] are not [normally] referred to in terms proper to usurpers. Why does 
the Text so refer to Chern-chii here (a)? On account of his deceitfulness. Under what 
circumstances was that so? Duke Jiing spoke to Chern-chii, saying: ‘I wish to establish 
Sheh [as ruler of Chyi]. What about that?’ Chern-chii replied: ‘Such are the pleasures 
of a prince, that he himself decides whom to establish and whom not to establish. 
If you, my lord, wish to establish him, then I, your servant, beg leave to support 
your decision.’ Yang-sheng spoke to Chern-chii, saying: ‘I hear that you are no 
longer prepared to support my succession.’ Chern-chii said: “When the master of a 
thousand chariots is about to discard the true heir and establish someone who has 
no right to succeed him, then he invariably kills the true heir. In not supporting 
your succession I am in fact safeguarding your life. Be gone!’ And so he gave him a 
jade token and sent him away. Duke Jiing died and Sheh was established. Chern- 
chii sent someone to bring back Yang-sheng and put him up in his home (b). Upon 
the completion of the mourning for duke Jiing all the great officers were assembled 
at the court. Chern-chii said: ‘[My son] Charng’s mother has prepared a [simple] 
meal] of fish and beans. I would like you all to dispense with etiquette [and be my 
guests].’ The great officers all accepted, and so they all went to Chern-chii’s house 
and seated themselves there. Chern-chii said: ‘I have some material here for the 
making of coats of arms. I request permission to show it to you.’ All the great 
officers agreed to this. Thereupon he ordered some strong officers to lift a huge 
sack and carry it to the open space in the middle of the atrium. When the great 
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officers saw this they were frightfully scared. When [Chern-chii] opened it, Gong- 
tzyy Yang-sheng suddenly appeared [from within the sack]. Chern-chii said: “This 
is the one and only ruler!’ The great officers had no choice: facing north they retreat- 
ed a few steps, saluted twice, bowed with their heads to the ground and [thus] 
treated him with the respect due to a ruler. After this [Chern-chii] went forward 
and assassinated Sheh. 

Guuliang: [Chern-chii] assassinated his ruler subsequent to Yang-sheng’s entry 
into Chyi. Why does the Text represent Chern-chii as the instigator [of the assas- 
sination]? The Text does not allow Shu to be treated as the ruler by Yang-sheng. 
Why so? Yang-sheng was the true heir, whereas Shu was not. Since he was not the 
true heir, why does the Text refer to him as ruler? Although Shu was not the true 
heir he had already been invested. The term ruh (‘to enter’) signifies that those 
who were inside refused to admit [the one who entered]. Since Shu was not the true 
heir, why did they refuse to admit Yang-sheng? Since Shu had already been in- 
vested it is possible to use the expression ‘refuse to admit’ in this context. Why 
is the name of the state used in place of [Chern-chii’s] family name? He took the 
state from Shu. 

13.3 The duke had a meeting with the marquis of Jinn and the viscount of Wu 
at Hwangchyr. 

Guuliang: At the meeting at Hwangchyr the viscount of Wu had indeed advanced 
and was subsequently referred as ‘viscount’. Wu was a barbarian state. [Its people] 
cut their hair and tattooed their bodies. Wishing to rely on the ceremonial of Luu 
and on the authority of Jinn [the viscount of Wu] asked permission to wear a cap, 
a ceremonial robe and an additional robe. By paying tribute to Cherng Jou [the 
ruler of Wu] honoured the Heavenly King. Wu had indeed advanced! Wu was a great 
state in the East. On a number of occasions Wu had made [the rulers of] small 
states come in order to meet with the feudal lords and in order to be united with 
the central states. If [the ruler of] Wu could do this, was he not acting as a [true] 
minister [of the Jou King]? Wu had indeed advanced! Wang is an exalted title. 
Tzyy (‘viscount’) is a low title. [The ruler of Wu] declined the exalted title and was 
satisfied with a low title in order to meet with the feudal lords and in order to 
honour the Heavenly King. King Fu-chai of Wu said: ‘Fine cap comes!’ Master 
Koong said: ‘Great indeed was Fu-chai! He wished for the cap without even being 
able to pronounce the word ‘cap’ correctly!’ 

14.1 In the fourtheenth year, in Spring, there was a hunt in the west and a 
lin was captured. 

Gongyang: Why was this entry made? In order to record an extraordinary event. 
What was extraordinary in this? It was not an animal of the central states. Who was 
the one who hunted it? Someone who gathered firewood. One who gathers fire- 
wood is a man of mean position. Why does the Text use the term ‘hunt’ in this 
context? In order to magnify the event. Why magnify it? It was magnified on 
account of the capture of the lin. Why so? The lin is a benevolent beast. When there 
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is a true king it appears. When there is no true king is does not appear. Someone 
informed [Master Koong] of this, saying: ‘There is a fallow-deer and it is horned!’ 
* Master Koong said: ‘For whose sake has it come? For whose sake has it come?’ 
He turned his sleeve and wiped his face. His tears wet his robe. When Yan-iuan 
died the Master said: ‘Alas! Heaven has caused me this loss!’ When Tzyy-luh died the 
Master said: ‘Alas! Heaven is cutting me off!’ When a lin was captured in a hunt 
in the west Master Koong said: ‘My way has come to an end!’ Why does the Chuen- 
chiou commence with duke Yiin? This was the period of which the forefathers [of 
Master Koong] had gained knowledge through hearsay. [In the Chuenchiou] different 
expressions are used for the periods which [the author] had himself seen, or of which 
he had heard or learnt through indirect transmission. Why does the Chuenchiou 
end with the fourteenth year of duke Ai? [The Master] said: ‘[All] is completed!’ 
Why did the superior man write the Chuenchiou? In order to bring order in a time 
of disturbance and to effect a return to the correct order. Nothing is closer [to 
the correct order] than [the dogma laid down in] the Chuenchtow. However, it is not 
known whether it was for this purpose [that the Chuenchiou] was written or whether 
it possibly could be that the superior man took pleasure in narrating the ways 
of Yao and Shuenn. And in the end, is it not also a cause for joy that a Yao 
and a Shuenn [of later ages] shall know [and appreciate the wisdom of] the superior 
man (a). [Master Koong] created the dogma of the Chuenchiou in order to await 
[the appearance of] later sages. It is considered that the superior man also took 
delight in this. 

Guuliang: It was attracted [to Luu] and caught. In the case of hunts the place 
is [normally] given. Since no place is given here it was not a hunt. Why does the 
Text make this unwarranted use of the term ‘hunt’? In order to magnify the capture 
of the lin, therefore the Text magnifies [an event which] resembled [a hunt] (b). 
Why does the Text not use the term lai (‘to come’)? [The Chuenchiou] does not wish 
to estrange the lin from the central states. Why does the Text not use the term 
yeou (‘there is’, a term denoting a sporadic occurrence)? [The Chuenchtou] does not 
wish to represent [the appearance of] a Jim as an uncommon event in the central 
states (c). 


NOTES ON THE TRANSLATIONS FROM THE AI SECTION 


1.4 (a) Fann Ning, who interpretes this passage differently, paraphrases: (1) Ju tzai biann jy jong 
yow yeou kee shann erl yan jee, ‘Even among the calamities and irregularities [which were involved in the 
Jiau sacrifices) there were some good points that may be brought out for discussion.’ 

(b), phrase (2) ranhow tzuoo yow jy. Ke Shaw-min suggests that tzuoo yow means (3) yang, ‘to rear’. 
I suggest that tzuoo yow here has the same meaning as in Tzuoojuann, Shit 26.8, phrase (4) Gong yit 
Chuu shy fa Chyt cheu Guu. Farn shy neng tzuoo yow jy tue yt, ‘The duke attacked Chyi with the army 
of Chuu and took Guu. Whenever an army is placed at one’s disposition the expression ytt (‘with’) 
is used.’ Morohashi (Dat kanwa jtten) provides an example from Gwoyeu: (5) wet jiun tzuoo yow jy, ‘It 
is up to the lord to dispose of it at will’, on which Wei Jau comments as follows: (6) tzuoo yow, tzay jiun 
suoo yong, ‘tzuoo yow means that it is placed at the lord’s disposal’. This definition reminds of Fann 
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Ning’s comment on this passage: (7) tzuoo yow chyan ntou, tzay woo yong jy, bwu fuh shiu buh, yit yeou 
shin sheng guh yee, ‘One disposes freely of the bulls. They are placed at our disposal. Since there is a 
new selection of sacrificial victims, there is no longer any need to divine [about the disposal of the 
discarded bulls].’ 

4.8 For a discussion of this Chuenchiou passage and of the comments of the Gongyang and Guuliang 
commentaries see Bernhard Karligren, “Some sacrifices in Chou China”, BMFEA 40 (1968), pp. 22-23. 

6.8 (a) According to the traditional interpretation of the alleged significance of the terminology 
of the Chuenchiou the fact that the name of the state, Chyi, is prefixed to the name of Chern-chii indicates 
that he wished to usurp the power of the state. 

(b), phrase (8), yu ju chyt jta. Her Shiou: (9) yu ju jyh yee. ‘Yu ju means ‘to place’. This verbal 
function of (10) yu is interesting; it may either be regarded as an extravagant case of functional 
variation, or, perhaps better, as a dialectal archaism, preserving a verbal function of ys that has 
been lost elsewhere. 

14.1 (a) Liou Chyi (Juhtzyh biannliueh 258) glosses (11) moh bwu yth as (12) wu yth. Wang Yiin-jy 
(Jingjuann shyhtsyr 216) treats moh as an initial particle. 

(b), phrase (13) dah huoh lin guh dah chyt shyh yee. My translation follows the interpretation of Fann 
Ning. 

(c) For other descriptions of the capture of the lin see Koongtizyy jrayeu (SBTK 4.16b—17a), Koong- 
teongizyy (SBTK 1.4.32b—-33a) and Luennherng (SBTK 17.2a). 
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TWO YUAN SILVER CUPS AND THEIR 
IMPORTANCE FOR DATING OF 
SOME CARVINGS IN WOOD 
AND RHINOCEROS HORN 


BY 
BO GYLLENSVARD 


The collection of Chinese art in the possession of His Majesty the King of Sweden 
is today one of the most informative for more particular aspects of the applied art. 
It is comprehensive not only in regard to archaic bronzes and jades, ceramics 
and lacquers of all periods, but also in regard to various types of carvings and unusual 
objects made for the scholar’s desk. The basis for this paper is a silver vessel from 
the Yiian period and some wood and rhinoceros carvings in the King’s collection. 
Their obvious resemblance to each other in shape and decoration invite comparison 
and an attempt to decide their relative relation in time. 


The silver piece from the Yiian period (1279-1368) in the King’s collection (No. 
2465), Pls. 1 and 2, represents a quite different type of silver work from the silver 
vessels made in great quantities during T’ang and which are well known.) It is 
in the shape of a rhinoceros horn cup with flat base (h. 65 mm., w. 90 mm.) and is 
cast in cire perdue of solid silver with walls thick in places because of the decoration. 
The handle, made in the shape of a pine tree, is cast in two separate parts, the 
trunk with branches in one and the needles in the other, which are soldered together 
and then fixed to the cup. 

A landscape is depicted around the vessel with two deers in the centre. The white- 
spotted animals are walking on a terrace, the buck leading and turning his head 
towards the accompanying doe. There is an obvious intimity in this deer picture 
which is rarely found on T’ang patterns with similar subjects. Above are heavy, 
overhanging cliffs like stalactites, forming grottos and below the terrace the waves 
break. On the left side of the cup the pointed cliffs appear again above another 
terrace, rising steeply from the sea. Further to the left are high rocks from which a 
waterfall plunges. When the water hits the rock at the sea shore it breaks into froth 
and foam joining the sea waves beating on the rocky shore. Close to the waterfall 


1) For all notes see end of this article. 
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is the pine tree with its gnarled trunk and winding branches which spread the 
coma along the lip of the cup and hide parts of the cliffs. The needles radiate from 
a central hole and form an oval. The other side shows the diagonally striated moun- 
tain wall falling steeply to the sea and partly shadowed by the pine. At the root 
of the tree there are some ling chih (mushrooms) and above flowers climb against 
the cliff (most probably chrysanthemum). Bamboo and small shrubs grow in the 
crevices and creepers hang down from the cliffs. Clouds hide the mountain here 
and there. On this side the signature in seal script is placed on the rock. 


That is the landscape summarily described. Examining the pattern more closely 
there are, however, more interesting details to be noted. Obviously the cup is first 
cast in cire perdue and afterwards carefully engraved and chased with all the minor 
details. The cliffs, for instance, are modelled with their clefts, grooves, cracks and 
uneveness, thus giving the true character of a coarse surface. A technical pecularity 
is the three-dimentional modelling of some details. This is especially noticeable 
in the froth of the breakers. Most of the curling tips are cut free from the back- 
ground, which stresses the impeteous and gives an illusion of depth. Three dimensions 
are further given to the stalactites which are hanging down almost free from the 
background and to the deers, as their legs and heads are partly free. The pine is 
in full round with the bark carefully described, with the holes and scars from broken 
branches, and the twisted twigs; a fine outline drawing of dots is traced to represent 
each piece of bark. The silversmith has worked in the metal as a sculptor would 
in wood or rhinoceros horn. 


To increase the aesthetic qualities of his landscape the artist has added enamel 
in champlevé in several places. The main colours are blue and green; blue is used 
for the terraces, parts of the cliffs, one cloud, the trunk of the pine and some bamboo 
leaves, green is applied on the waves of the sea, the waterfall, the needles of the 
pine and some shrubs. Yellow is found on one cloud, the ling chth and the spots 
on the deer. Aubergine is used on one cloud, on some flowers, in the eyes of the 
deers and for the signature. Today much of the enamel is gone. Still it increases 
the aesthetic effect of the cup and when new it must have been very spectacular. 


Some doubts have been raised about the authenticity of the enamel. A closer 
study of the surfaces which are, or have been, covered by enamel, show, however, 
that they are carefully prepared to hold the enamel. Along the outlines of the 
enamelled parts—the terraces, the clouds, the waves—are thin edges and the needles, 
the holes on the trunk, the bamboo leaves, the flowers and shrubs are all first 
engraved. All this technical preparation to hold the enamel could not have been 
made later on, but only at the same time as the cup was chased and engraved 
after the casting. 
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Thanks to the seal inscription “Pi-shan” the artist can be established to be Chii 
Pi-shan or Chii Hua-yii, a native of Wei-t’ang in Chaihsing, Chekiang, who was a 
silversmith living between ca 1300-1362. The most famous works by this artist 
are three “raft cups” which were in the Imperial Collection in Peking, one of which 
is now in the possession of Mrs Sheila Riddlle, London (PI. 3). This vessel originally 
belonged to the Yiian-ming-yiian Palace outside Peking, but was taken away during 
the expedition in 1860 and later purchased by General Sir Robert Riddulph in 
1861. The vessel was published first in 1912 by R. L. Hobson?) and last year by 
Sherman Lee.*) It is not necessary to repeat here what has been said by these 
authors about the raft cup, but we can state that even if this one is of a rather 
different type from the wine cup in the King’s collection the treatment of the silver 
is the same in both. The raft cup has also been cast in cire perdue. It is primarily 
a full round sculpture showing a man seated in the log of an old gnarled tree. The 
subject is believed to depict the famous Han Explorer Chang Ch’ien who travelled 
as far as Ferghana in Western Asia during Emperor Han Wu-ti. In later legends it 
was told that he sought the source of the Yellow River which flowed from the Milky 
Way. The artist presents him as a friendly, somewhat fat man wearing a pointed 
beard and seated with naked breast and belly and a smile on his face. The dress 
is held together with a ribbon girdle hanging down in two ends. On his head is a 
cap. The man has been modelled with great feeling but the old log is artistically 
more interesting. The gnarled trunk is sculptured in the soft metal with every 
irregularity in the bark, broken branches and twigs. The surface of the stock looks 
like an old dead and dry cedar or plum tree of the type often found in Chinese paint- 
ings from Sung, Yiian and Ming. Four smooth spots—marks from broken-off 
branches—are covered with inscriptions, one giving the date 1345, and we also 
find a signature of the same type as on the cup on Pls. 1, 2. It is easy to see the 
similarity of the craftsmanship between this silver raft cup and the wine cup on 
Pls. 1, 2. Both have been cast in cire perdue of solid silver and afterwards the 
exterior surface has been carefully chased, engraved or treated with various tools 
to obtain a realistic impression of natural scenery. When compared side by side 
the silver vessels show obvious similarities even in details. On the raft cup there is, 
however, no preparation made for enamelling. In both cases Chii Pi-shan has worked 
with cast silver as if he was carving in wood or horn. The signatures confirm that 
the two vessels are made by the same artist. 


Chi Pi-shan is also known to have made “crab-cups”, “shrimp cups” and other 
fanciful designs in the most productive period of his life about 1328-1362. Most 
famous, however, are his “raft cups” which appear in two types; one represented 
by the described silver cup, Pl. 3, with the figure seated inside the raft, the other 
with Chang Ch’ien seated on the log and reading a book. No example in silver of 
the second type has been preserved but one is reproduced in Chin Shih So by the 
brothers Fen in 1820, Pl. 2. This type is, however, wellknown in rhinoceros horn. 
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In the King’s collection there are no less than three of these showing Chang Ch’ien 
seated on the log. This might have a technical reason. It would have been difficult 
to carve the seated figure out of the horn if it had been placed in the log as in the 
silver cup (PI. 3) because the horn has not the natural shape for such a sculpture. 
The rhinoceros horn cups known to the author all have the figure placed where the 
horn widens. Thus there are two openings on the cup, one in the middle and the 
other at the broader end of the horn behind the figure. The tapered end of the log— 
the stem of the “boat” has a spout formed by the trunk and surrounding branches. 
The log is similar to the silver one in the rendering of the bark, scars from broken 
off branches ete., but does not show so many minor details, this again depending 
on the difference in material. Characteristic for the rhinoceros horn “boat” is that 
the log is really floating along the water of Huang Ho. The waves are depicted in a 
way similar to those on the silver cup on Pls. 1, 2 with the landscape, e.g. with 
breakers and froth. The waves are more or less “wild” in the movement on the 
various raft cups, but are always there. 


On PI. 4a, b, the smallest of the three rhinoceros raft cups in the King’s collec- 
tion (No. 2352) is reproduced. It shows Chang Ch’ien seated in a niche made of 
branches and holding a lotusflower. (L. 185 mm.) Underneath, there are two whirl- 
pools from which froth is bubbling. Each breaker is edged with curls like the arms 
of an octopus, partly carved in full round as on the silver cup Pls. 1, 2. The cup 
Pl. 4c, d (No. 1945 in the King’s collection) is somewhat bigger (L. 250 mm.) 
and Chang Ch’ien has in this case a book on his knee. A flower basket is hung on a 
twig to his left. The water underneath makes only one whirl in the centre and the 
froth appears only on the stem and stern of the raft boat. A third raft cup in the 
King’s collection (No. 1924) depicts Chang Ch’ien seated on the log with a whisk 
in his hand. Beside him is a branch of blossoming prunes growing out of the log 
imitating the kind of wood used for the log. Here again there are two whirls under- 
neath with breakers and froth. This cup is very near in type to the two others but 
is now damaged. 


A raft cup in Mr. W. Fleisher’s collection in Stockholm (PI. 5 a, b) is somewhat 
more complicated in the rendering of Chang Ch’ien, as he is surrounded by blossom- 
ing prunes and lotus with flowers and leaves. The water makes two whirlpools 
surrounded and divided by foam. This cup has an inscription in archaic characters: 
tsai lai hua chia tz’u, a cyclical date, and a circular seal with “Hsien”, a square 
one with “Yii Yuan”, both unknown names. 


It is not certain which was the first of the raft cups, those of silver or those of 
rhinoceros horn. That they have a close connection in the craftmanship is obvious. 
The silver cup can be dated to the middle of the 14th century (1345) when the artist 
Chi Pi-shan was active. In the National Palace Museum in Taipei is a rhinoceros 
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raft cup from the Imperial collection in Peking with an inscription by Ch’ien Lung. 
In type it is very near to that in the Fleisher collection. In various catalogues it 
has been dated only to Ming.*) 


Among the numerous rhinoceros cups in the King’s collection two other pieces 
are of interest in this connection. Pl. 6 a, b shows a simple oval-shaped cup (No. 
2609) with the lip pointed at one end and square at the other. Two dragons climb 
along the lip, a third on the interior. The foot is made in the shape of a whirl-pool 
with breakers of the same type as on the raft cups just described. This whirl-pool 
is also used as base for a small cup in the shape of a leaf, Pl. 6 c, d (No. 1650) which 
undoubtedly belongs to the same period as the other ones. 


To solve the problem of a more exact dating of the rhinoceros raft cups we have 
to compare them with some other carvings in rhinoceros horn and wood which show 
parallels to the silver wine cup signed by Chii Pi-shan. 

A landscape with mountains, waterfalls and trees, and sometimes with human 
figures or animals, is a common decoration on a certain type of rhinoceros horn 
cups. Pls. 7 and 8 reproduce such a cup in the Royal collection (No. 2589). It is 
of larger size (h. 130 mm., w. 178 mm.) and has also an interior decoration but it 
is related to the silver cup in the rendering of the landscape scenery. In the centre, 
below the spout, a waterfall gushes down between two steep cliffs. Falling upon 
a stone in the river the water divides into breakers and froth which are modelled 
in full round in the same way as on the silver cup. The water disappears beneath 
the cup. Also the carving of the cliffs with their stalactites hanging down in high 
relief and the groups of small holes here and there, the clouds hiding parts of the 
mountains and designed with raised outlines and the pine trees, show great simi- 
larities. Especially the big pine tree inside the cup is reminiscent of the one on the 
silver cup with its old curving trunk, free roots and needles arranged almost in a 
circle. Compared with the silver cup the motif is richer in variety of trees, creepers, 
plants and seaweeds and further, there are human figures. A boat is being punted 
along by one man at the stern and three men are seated in the boat around a table. 
The old one is pointing towards the waterfall, a crane is flying above. The subject 
of this landscape is most probably an illustration of the famous poem “The red 
cliff” by Li Po, which has also been painted many times from Sung onwards.°5) 


Another rhinoceros cup in the same collection (No. 1955, h. 100 mm., w. 141 
mm.), shows a variety of the landscape motif, Pls. 9 and 10a, b. In the centre 
a waterfall appears from the steep mountains and passes under a bridge to dis- 
appear underneath the cup. On the left side of the bridge, a boy is riding a water- 
buffalo and two men are approaching the stream. The man in front is holding an 
umbrella against the rain, the other follows carrying a bag. They are both looking 
at a cloud with a dragon symbolizing rain. The wind is blowing which can be seen 
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from the leafy trees to the right, on which the branches and leaves are moving. A 
cliff in open-work makes the handle of the cup. Between the cup and the freestanding 
rock a big pine and a smaller leafy tree grow, the pine spreading its coma along the 
lip of the cup in the same way as on the silver cup. The inside is also decorated with 
a landscape with rocks, a waterfall and a tree. All landscape details are carved 
and worked in a similar way to those on the silver cup. Inside the cup is a poem 
carved in relief and on the exterior there is an inscription of two archaic characters, 
the name of an unknown artist. 


A third rhinoceros cup in the collection, No. 2302, Pls. 11 and 10, d (h. 98 
mm., w. 148 mm.), can be placed in the same group. The exterior is decorated 
with a mountain landscape with a waterfall and trees growing on terraces and rocks. 
A philosopher and his servant are walking along a path towards an open pavillion 
where a scholar is seated. The wanderers are partly hidden behind some trees, 
but the path comes into the light again at a bridge passing over the stream. Two 
pine trees form the handle spreading their comas along a part of the lip. Clouds 
cover the rest of the lip. Along the path grass and flowers are seen. The detail 
work with cliffs and rocks, trunks, needles and roots, grass and flowers is very 
similar to that of the silver wine cup. 


The studies of these three cups may be enough to stress the connection between 
the silver wine cup and the rhinoceros horn cups of this particular type. Undoubtedly 
the landscape seen on Chii Pi-shan’s silver wine cup was common also in horn 
carvings, at least from early Ming. The subject depicted on the silver cup is ob- 
viously of taoistic meaning: The mountain of Long Life rises out of the Sea of 
Happiness. The two white-spotted deer also symbolize long life and so do the pine 
tree and the ling chih mushrooms. These symbolic subjects are found again in 
some wood carvings of various kinds which can be dated fairly exactly. In the 
accomplishment there are clear similarities to the rhinoceros cups as well as to the 
silver wine cup. In the question of dating the rhinoceros horn cups, they play an 
important role. First there are three wooden cups, one of which is in His Majesty’s 
collection, No. 2425, (h. 110 mm., d. 106 mm.), Pl. 12. It is carved out of the root 
of the s.c. chen hsiang tree in a shape reminiscent of a rhinoceros horn with its point 
uncut. The exterior decoration is a landscape with mountains and rocky terraces. 
The central motif is a philosopher seated on the terrace with two white-spotted 
deer in front of him. The buck is feeding close to the man and the doe rests lower 
down but turns her head towards the buck as in the deer scene on the silver cup. 
Behind is a pine tree partly cut free from the background and with open roots, 
curving trunk and branches with needles arranged in circles. Grass tufts and other 
shrubs grow on the cliffs. In the sky are some spiral clouds and a crane is flying 
above the philosopher. The landscape is carved with an obvious interest for a 
realistic presentation of nature, as on the cups we have already studied. Especially 
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the terraces above the steep cliffs are like those on the silver cup, but many details 
such as the bark and the rock surfaces with their groups of drilled holes are parallels 
to the rhinoceros and silver cups. The subject depicted has a deeper meaning with 
many symbols of long life. 


The two other wooden cups of the same type belong to Mrs Sheila Riddlle, PI. 
13 a, b. They are both carved in chen hstang wood and signed by the two brothers 
Chang of late Sung. They have a flat base as the silver cup and the presentation of 
the landscape decoration with figures, trees and vegetation is rather like that of 
the wooden cup in the royal collection and the Yiian silver cup. Undoubtedly 
the wooden cup in His Majesty’s collection must be of about the same date as those 
signed by the Chang-brothers. 


Besides the wooden cup there are a few more wood carvings in His Majesty’s 
collection which we have good reason to deal with, as they show close relationship 
with the wooden cups as well as with the silver wine cup. A small bamboo sculpture, 
No. 2600, PI. 13 c, depicts a similar subject as that on the wooden cup No. 2425, 
Pl. 12. An old philosopher or a poet with a long beard is seated on a mountain 
terrace listening to the music of the water running in front of him. The streamlet 
breaks into waves just as it leaves the scene to go underneath the sculpture. A high 
cliff rises to the left with a projecting part to which a pine tree with curving trunk 
and branches clings. The artist has tried to create a pleasant and realistic landscape, 
which was common in carvings in other materials and in classical paintings, as a 
background to his poet or philosopher. The sculpture has two inscriptions, one 
underneath giving the name of the artist, Mo Lin, of whom it has not been possible 
to get any information, and the other on the back of the big cliff giving the subject, 
“Fei Chiian”—A cascade. 


A brush rest in the shape of a pine branch, No. 2493, Pl. 14, belongs to the same 
group of carvings. It is carved in bamboo in full round. The clusters of needles 
are arranged in three peaks rising from the main branch thus giving interspace 
to place the brushes. The needles radiate from a small hole in the centre. Every 
piece of bark is minutely described showing a scrupulous attention to depiction of 
detail from nature, which affiliates it with the earlier described carvings. 


Very like this small sculpture of a pine branch, is a box of bamboo belonging to 
Mrs Riddlle, PI. 15 b. It is oval with flattened base and slightly rounded sides 
joining the cover without any (marked) transition. The decoration covers sides and 
top. A pine tree winds its branches and twigs around the box, partly free from the 
background which is the trunk with its pieces of bark in low relief. The groups of 
needles are arranged as on the brush rest, and each cluster describes a circle with 
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a small hole in the centre. Squirrels play among the branches. Of special interest is 
the date, the 12th year of Yung-lo, i.e. 1415. 


A similar subject is described on a brush stand in the Royal collection, No. 2492, 
Pl. 15 a. A section of bamboo trunk is carved into an old gnarled pine stock with 
branches and twigs. The stock has holes and cavities from broken off branches 
and some perhaps imitate holes made by insects. Lichen covers parts of the trunk 
and branches. The lichen has a very characteristic shape of oval concave disks of 
various sizes with a hole in the centre. It obviously represents the variety Cladonia. 
The bark is not accentuated in this case and the needles radiate from a convex 
centre and form an oval. The whole carving of the old pine trunk is done with the 
same sensitive realism as the other sculptures described above. 


Examining the silver cup from Yiian (Pls. 1 and 2) and the three wooden cups 
from an earlier date (Pls. 12 and 13) we found a very characteristic style of landscape 
representation. The cliffs of the mountains are partly cut free from the background, 
and stalactites also almost free from the background are common. The surface of the 
rocks is rough, with clefts, crevices and parallel grooves and groups of small holes 
which are drilled or traced. Clouds often hide the top of the mountain just under the 
lip of the cup and the outlines of the clouds are in relief. The pine trees have curving 
trunks in full round with the characteristic pieces of bark incised or made with 
outlines of small dots. The branches, in full round or high relief, are twisted in 
contorted movement. The needles radiate from a concave centre or a hole and form 
a circle or an oval. The roots are partly free from the ground. The water is either 
represented by waterfalls or streamlets, rivers or the sea. The waterfalls are drawn 
with parallel lines. When striking a stone or the water below, the water breaks into 
waves and froth modelled in full round. The waves are either carved to overlap 
each other as on the silver cup or conventionalized as on the rhinoceros horn cup 
No. 2589. What is most significant in this pattern is, however, the breakers with 
froth around a whirl-pool found on the raft cups (Pls. 3-5). 


Looking for these motifs or patterns on other Sung, Yiian, and Early Ming art, 
it is easy to find them in various kinds of material. The mountains and cliffs of a 
similar appearance are found, among others, on the wellknown coloured handscroll 
in The Museum of Fine Arts in Boston which is attributed to Chao Po-chii and 
represents “The Entry of the First Han Emperor into Kuang-chung”.*) Here the 
steep cliffs are seen with diagonal striation, crevices and small, dark dots which 
give the same illusion as the holes which are drilled on the wooden cups. The waves 
with breakers and froth are well represented on the painting by Li Sung of “Four 
Men in a Boat on a Stormy Sea” in the same Museum.’) The whirls with froth are 
best depicted on the famous handscroll by Ch’en Jung from 1244 of “The Nine 
Dragons”.*) Many more examples of paintings from Sung, Yiian and Early Ming 
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where waterfalls and waves are depicted in the same way, could be referred to, 
but it is perhaps enough to add the long handscroll by Hsia Kuei of “Ten Thousand 
Miles of the Yangtze” in the National Palace Museum in Taipei.®) 


The pine trees with gnarled curving trunks, the bark described in detail and the 
needles arranged in circles or ovals are also frequently found on early paintings 
such as those by Li Ch’eng or in his style. “The Old Pine-trees on Snowy Rocks, 
Fisherman in Boat” gives a good example of this and so does also “Tall Cedar-trees 
on a River-bank”, both in Ku-Kung.’°) Li Lung-mien is a painter who took up 
this style and used it frequently. The handscroll in The Freer Gallery of Art named 
“Immortals and Fairies in an Imaginary Landscape” attributed to him, pictures 
many pines of this type and also cascades with breakers and froth.") Still better 
the characteristic old pine with twisted branches and circular clusters of needles 
is painted by Ma Yiian on his famous “A Moonlight Night; Scholar seated by a 
cliff under a Projecting Pine” in Hakone Museum.) During Yiian the same type 
of pine is pictured by Chao Meng-fu on his handscroll “Two Pine-trees growing 
on the low bank of a broad river”!*) and by T’ang Ti on his painting “Fishermen 
Returning with their Nets under Large Trees” .1*) As an Early Ming example can be 
given Tu Ch’iung’s “A Poet served with Tea in his Study Pavilion”.?5) 


Only a few examples can be given here but investigation shows that all the 
characteristic motifs mentioned appear rather often in paintings from Sung, Yiian 
and Early Ming. Later on they become rare and are only adopted by painters like 
Wen Ch’eng-ming when working in earlier styles. 


Seeking for the motifs in other kinds of art we find them on porcelain as well 
as on carved lacquers, cloisonné, enamel and jade. Especially the wave-patterns 
with whirls and froth are common on Yiian and Early Ming blue and white porcelain. 
Sherman Lee gives good examples of this in his Catalogue, Chinese Art under the 
Mongols: The Yiian Dynasty (1279-1368). Fig. 3 shows a 14th century Mei-p’ing 
vase excavated 1957 near Nanking, with the typical wave border and a pine of 
the actual type. The flask with dragon design, No. 136, has the stormy waves below 
the dragon. Further the plates N:ris 146, 151, 152, and the jars N:ris 154, 155, 156, 
and 157 show varieties of the wave pattern. A long list could be given of published 
Yiian and Early Ming porcelains where these motifs—waves and pine trees—are 
used in the painted pattern which proves the frequency of their appearance on 
porcelain during the period when the silver cup was made. 


In his book on cloisonné enamels Sir Harry Garner reproduces a cup stand of 
Hsiian-te, with a wave border near in type to those on blue and white porcelain.'*) 
It is not surprising to find our motifs on red carved lacquers of 14th and early 
15th centuries. The sea with stormy waves appears on the plaque with a water 
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dragon in Sir Harry Garner’s collection which is published in “Chinese Art, The 
Minor Arts”, by Soame Jenyns & William Watson, Fribourg 1963, No. 132. The 
pine tree with typical trunk and needles is well represented on a box and cover 
of Yung-lo, reproduced in the same book under No. 156. It would be logical to find 
the motifs in question also in jade carvings from Yiian and Early Ming, but up to 
now there have not been found many representative jade pieces of these periods. 
The most famous jade, traditionally dated to Yiian, is the large basin in The Circular 
City of The Old Summer Palace in Peking. Its decoration, which contains sea 
dragons moving among waves with froth and foam of the characteristic types, 
seems to prove that the tradition is true and it also stresses the popularity of the 
pattern during the 14th century. 


After this inventory of the motifs on the two Yiian silver cups in other Sung, 
Yiian and Early Ming arts we can maintain that it was the painters who were the 
first to use them. The craftsmen borrowed the popular motifs, especially when they 
had a deeper meaning with symbols for happiness, long life etc. That stands in 
relation to the fact that for instance rhinoceros horn, which material in itself reacted 
to quicksilver and was therefore used by the Chinese to reveal poison in a beverage, 
was also given the credit for aphrodisiac power and was thus suitable for drinking 
vessels. This attribute could naturally be transferred to a wooden cup especially 
when it was given the shape of a rhinoceros horn, and consequently the decoration 
repeats the motifs of the horn cup. 


When Chii Pi-shan made his silver wine cups he copied the wood and rhinoceros 
horn cups perhaps in order to give his silver pieces the same magic value. The 
motifs were, however, not suitable for reproduction with the common technique 
used by the silversmiths since the T’ang period, and instead of chasing the cups 
he had to cast them in cire perdue and engrave them afterwards, thus to give the 
impression of wood carving. 


If the conclusions of this stylistic study are correct it should mean that the 
difficult problem of dating some special types of wood and rhinoceros carving has 
come a little nearer its definite solution. The Yiian silver cups are therefore of 
decisive importance, as we know when they were produced. As the rhinoceros horn 
cups we are dealing with, in shape as well as in decoration are closely related to the 
Yiian silver cups, they should be dated at least to early Ming. This applies also to 
their equivalents in wood. 


As long as the known material of dated rhinoceros horn cups is somewhat limited 
we have to depend upon stylistic comparisons of this kind in our efforts in dating. 
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